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Lorv Rosexery’s recent speeches—the “short, spontaneous, occasional 
speeches’? — have shown the somewhat singular accuracy of the 
previous articles in this Review attempting an anticipation of his 
opinions. It remains to consider his prospects, which are involved by 
the gentle evaporation which rises from the surface of his state of 
mind in a thicker haze of uncertainty than ever. Is he to remain 
the voice, and nothing more, of politics, in whose audible asides the 
country constantly finds itself thinking aloud ? or is he to be the most 
subtle frondeur of a demoralised party ? or is he to become, after all, 
the revivalist of Liberalism? The replies of Mr. John Morley and 
Sir William Harcourt raise at least a clear issue. They stand for 
their creed, and Lord Rosebery will not dispose of the more limited 
- Liberalism by psychological suggestion. It remains to be seen 
whether what Lord Rosebery represents in public life is opinion 
without purpose. It is certain that he must accept responsibility 
within a measurable period, or lose his influence. It is no longer 
enough that he should cast his ideas like charity upon the waters, in 
the hope that they will return to him an hundredfold. Lord Rose- 
bery’s ideas are assuming a remarkable resemblance to the infant 
Chinese who are exposed, as a matter of practice, by fugitive 
mothers disowning all responsibility for the subsequent fate of their 
offspring. 

The probable mistake of the Unionists who imagine that their 
party, having served its purpose, can live for ever, is the view that their 
party is not particularly implicated in the result. The late specula- 
tions upon the tendency of both parties to a state of flux and 
transfusion, pointed to a pessimism upon the party-system which, in 
face of all the evidence, is seriously reasonable. The parties show a 
greater tendency to leave shape than at any time since their 
foundation. In the common wash-tub of Democracy the party 
colours show a strong tendency to run. It is at this moment that 
Lord Rosebery displays himself as, with all his uncertainty, the most 
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effective influence since Palmerston upon that middle mind of politics 
which is the maker of majorities. The interesting thing about the 
attitude of Lord Rosebery during the last few months is that it is 
not permanently compatible with the party-system. Lord Rosebery 
is more free from party spirit than any other statesman who has 
played so large a part in English politics. This in itself is excellent. 
The difficulty is that you cannot work the party system in a non- 
party frame of mind. The shrewder among the Unionist managers 
are perfectly aware that Lord Rosebery is an irritating danger in his 
seductive power over the cross-bench class, which has kept the 
Unionists in power. They are sometimes tempted to regard him as 
an extremely clever accumulator of illegitimate Awdos. More even 
than Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery has increased the tendency of 
parties to run into each other. If he does not effect a Liberal revival, 
he will help to confound the confusion of parties. Unless he is 
speedily absorbed by one party or the other, he will appear at no very 
distant date as a serious dissolvent upon both. Lord Rosebery’s moral 
weakness and demoralising strength really come to this, that he 
preaches to the Liberal Party in terms which are impressive, as far as 
they go, but would enable him, if they go no further, to become a 
Unionist with admirable consistency. 


Realistic and nervous, Lord Rosebery gives for the first time the 
modern type to politics that prevails in literature. He is a Palmer- 
ston: but a Palmerston of the period—a Palmerston sensitive to 
criticism; and this is so obvious a weakness that it is hard for criticism to 
refrain. Privacy has its rights, and publicity has its penalties. It is 
impossible to combine with public eminence the simple advantages of 
obscurity. The critical relation between statesmen and their public 
is as mutual as matrimony. It would be as monstrous to expect that 
the public should suppress its expostulations with its mentors, as that 
woman should be denied the right of reply. Statesmen can only be 
free to point out their conception of the policy of the country upon 
condition that the country is free to point out its conception of the 
personal duty of statesmen. We know Lord Rosebery’s opinions. 
The question now is, What is Lord Rosebery’s duty ? 

Influence without responsibility to this extent is a phenomenon 
something less than fair to the country, and a factor upon politics 
liable to become by no means wholesome. Affairs, after all, are an 
executive matter, and the end of opinions is their application. What, 
after all, are Lord Rosebery’s intentions in life? The opinions, now 
that we have them, are mainly sound and all suggestive. Does Lord 
Rosebery propose to take any steps to carry them out ? Or are we to 
accept him for an indefinite period in the part of the looker-on, whose 
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mild suggestions of the move that was obvious are so exasperating to 
the players as scarcely to help the game ? 

Lord Rosebery protests that he has no present intention of returning 
to public life. It will be admitted that a more prominent and disturbing 
ré/e was never played by a statesman in retirement. His attitude of 
passive assistance in politics is like an uncertain magnetic mass in the 
neighbourhood of the compasses. Lord Rosebery, like all of us who 
are as human, does not object to fair criticism; but in practice he 
hardly accepts any criticism as fair that is unfavourable. His most 
sympathetic critics would not be open with this interesting and 
problematical man if they did not remind him that a solid base of 
great personal power in politics cannot be established in quicksands. 
In spite of the genuine astonishment which such an assertion would 
cause Lord Rosebery, his position is ambiguous. 

It is open to the enemy to say, with the hint of truth which is the 
sting of caricature, that Lord Rosebery’s principles amount to a desire 
to be the most popular Premier of his time, and that his programme 
amounts to a conception of the Liberal Party as it ought to be, which 
is not very certainly distinguishable from the Unionist Party as it is. 
This is one of the unfavourable criticisms which are not fair. But 
Lord Rosebery’s position cannot become assured and strong until such 
a criticism is deprived of its plausibility. The truth is, that Lord Rose- 
bery’s desire to become a popular Premier is not nearly so great as it 
might be with advantage. His more ruling motive is the most intense 
dislike of unpopularity under any circumstances. His reply upon 
the other cynical suggestion would be simple. He repudiates the 
right of the Unionist Party to monopolise all the good things in 
politics apart from any inherent property of principle in them, and 
merely as a result of Mr. Chamberlain’s highly-specialised faculty for 
jumping all the paying claims. 

The indefinable absence of seriousness in his present position can- 
not be lost upon the fine nerves of Lord Rosebery, and must prevent 
him from feeling altogether happy. It is a position of peculiar 
luxury, but the question is, how long Lord Rosebery can allow himself 
to hold it with a due regard for his future? The British public is 
suspicious of paradox, and though it is amused by after-dinner 
speeches, it inwardly accuses those who make them of levity. At 
the City of London Liberal Club, Lord Rosebery, speaking in the 
determined capacity of a retired leader, implored his party to re- 
cuperate its forces. Again, as in the case of all Lord Rosebery’s most 
striking utterances, it was necessary to explain that he had been mis- 
understood. Nothing can be clearer than his original statements, 
nor more obscure than his explanations. Having once more, by the 
most innocent accident in the world, set his party by the ears, Lord 
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Rosebery replied to the inevitable enquiry by a statement that his 
resolution not to emerge from his privacy was unaltered. At the 
Eighty Club the newspapers waited for Lord Rosebery’s opinions 
upon politics. The ex-Premier varied the surprise of his speeches by 
a surprise of silence. The next evening he favours the newspapers 
with his views upon the newspapers. Lord Rosebery desires that the 
public should continue to swallow the occasional camel of comment in 
the form of statesmen’s speeches, but he personally strains at the in- 
cessant gnat of leading-articles. Lord Rosebery appears next as a 
racing-statesman of a strongly Sabbatarian mind, and the owner of 
Ladas voices the nonconformist conscience to urge the withdrawal of 
the new Sunday newspapers. Post hoc, the new Sunday newspapers 
are indeed withdrawn, and Lord Rosebery increases his singular 
prestige. He presently assumes the character of a sympathetic 
Croesus discoursing upon the limitations of wealth, which are un- 
doubted, but inferior on the whole to those of poverty. Even to the 
few remarks on wealth, Lord Rosebery gave his touch of wistful con- 
sciousness and of humane acumen. Referring a little later to the 
Church question—to increase the conviction that there is no end to 
the simple paradoxes of Lord Rosebery—he mentions charity. In the 
same speech he replies to all the indignant oratory of Mr. John Morley 
and Sir William Harcourt by the incorrigible observation that his 
“chief reason for returning to the state of things that existed in 1886 
is that, if it were possible, I should then be thirteen years younger.” 
Goethe is profound when he notes the unconquerable levity of man. 
Levity was never more unconquerably human than in Lord Rosebery. 
It is not the the least of his sympathies with democracy. 

The Primrose wedding suggested that Lord Rosebery is the most 
popular of all the Queen’s subjects, and attained the prestige of 
Royalty itself. There is something indeed about Lord Rosebery’s 
present position irresistibly suggestive of the functions and prestige 
of Royalty. What Lord Rosebery perhaps does not realise is that it 
is impossible to combine the prospects of a party-leader with a genial 
vogue resembling that of the Prince of Wales. If Lord Rosebery did 
realise it and persevered, there would be no doubt that the admirers of 
the party-system were in presence of a very serious phenomenon, if 
not of a portent. 

In all this ré/e of little speeches there is ingenuity, suggestiveness, 
discernment: there is even a realism of no common order. But apart 
from the Imperialism upon which Lord Rosebery is uncompromising, 
and which is his only firm support, there is still the absence of 
thoroughness and solidity. 

Lord Rosebery cannot escape in the end from the inexorable law 
that seme manner of sacrifice is inseparable from the attainment of 
power. Ife must make up his mind that the sacrifice of a little of his 
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popularity is indispensable to the serious resumption of his career. 
His great work has been to explain the Imperialistic idea which 
Liberalism should possess in common with the Unionist Party. His 
next step is to make a declaration of what he conceives to be the 
specific place of the Liberal Party in politics, and to explain in what 
respect the Liberal Party in his hands should and would differ from 
the Unionist Party as it is. 

The subtle opposition between Lord Rosebery and the older school 
of his party is really this, that while their tendency is to exaggerate 
ideals, his is to exaggerate reality. 

Lord Rosebery’s remarkable sensibility to the actual condition of 
things was never more suggestively expressed than in his speech at the 
City of London Liberal Club upon the general state of the Liberal 
Party. The triumph of Liberalism is the greatest difficulty of the 
Liberals. The establishment of popular government was the essential 
mission of Liberalism. That mission is completely accomplished. 
Conservatism, so far as it represented an opposition to popular wishes, 
is extinct. The Liberal Party is no longer the exclusive agent of 
popular wishes. Both parties profess an equal readiness to execute 
any mandate oi the majority, and the Conservatives, in their zeal for 
democratic favour, are much the more anxious innovators of the two. 
The parties are the equally obsequious satellites of the sovereign 
people. The only dispute between them is as to which is the most 
intelligent and pliable interpreter of the sovereign people. Up to 
1885, as has been written before in these articles, whichever party was 
in power under a restricted franchise, the Liberals were always in a 
majority of the people. While Liberalism claimed the right of the 
majority to rule, Liberalism was at all times the very voice of the 
majority. Lord Rosebery perceives that it has lost that strength, and 
he perceives the confusion of functions which has followed the equal 
pliability of parties to the popular will. There was a clear difference 
of principle upon the question whether Demos should be king or not— 
a difference as broad as yea and nay. But, now that Demos is 
enthroned, there is no true difference of principle between the rival 
interpreters. The difference, to use a word of Lord Rosebery’s, is one 
of “ manipulation.” The perplexity of the situation is worse involved, 
as Lord Rosebery sees, by the fact that democracy, for the prosperous 
moment of the trade boom, has no very strong wishes of any sort in 
domestic matters, and, having got its vote, scarcely knows what to do 
with it. 

When Lord Rosebery speaks of the “ hideous political apathy” of 
the day, he puts his finger upon the fundamental fact in which, with 
the increase of social comfort, politics in England are following those 
of France. He means that there is no longer any powerful interest 
in domestic questions, and that for the moment the old occupation of 
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the Liberal Party is gone. No domestic question is the cynosure of 
politics as the question of the franchise used to be. Mr. Morley, who 
represents a difference of spirit, may declare the wisdom and righteous- 
ness of the old middle-class ideals: peace, retrenchment, and reform. 
Sir William Harcourt, who represents a difference of programme, 
may exhibit the mantle of Mr. Gladstone, and expound his unalter- 
able conviction as to the electoral efficacy of Home Rule against the 
House of Lords, of Local Veto, of Welsh Disestablishment. Lord 
Rosebery knows that, however strongly it all appeals to the purely 
nonconformist mind in Wales and elsewhere, democracy is a Gallio 
who does not care—except so far as he dislikes one of these things 
intensely. It must never be forgotten that a majority of the 
population, so far from having a nonconformist mind, no longer 
goes to church or chapel upon Sundays. Now that Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Parnell are 
gone, and that Parliament has céased to be interesting in itself— 
with the new absence of all the fascinations of rivalry—democracy is 
supremely indifferent to everything in politics, except the flattering 
magnificence of the Imperial idea, and the great struggle, some- 
times splendid and perilous, but unceasing even when quiet, in 
which foreign policy most resembles sport. Lord Rosebery uses a 
moderate word in describing this state of things as from a political 
point of view hideous. There is an invincible indifference to all 
party questions. Anything likely to be of lively interest to a 
majority engages the competition of the rival entrepreneurs, and 
ceases at once to be a party question. 

We may follow Lord Rosebery’s train of reflection in some way 
like this :—-Democracy will take no new step upon Home Rule with- 
out some new reason. It is not political wisdom to make structural 
alterations without necessity. The House of Lords will excite no 
hostility until it causes serious inconvenience to a clear majority of 
the people, and grossly mistakes the democratic cue. There is too 
much indifference to religion itself to permit of any general vitality 
in the demand for disestablishment. Nothing can be much more 
certain than that Local Veto involves an interference with social 
habits, than which nothing can be more obnoxious to a distinct 
majority of the British people. Sir William Harcourt’s programme 
is hopelessly of the past. As for Mr. Morley’s faith in peace, re- 
trenchment and reform, democracy is only for peace that involves no 
injury to power; its instinct is towards display and expense rather 
than retrenchment ; and there is nothing that it particularly wants 
reformed. Lord Rosebery’s reference to the democratic state of 
mind upon all these things as one of a “ hideous apathy,” is a much 
more disquieting truth than politicians less outside politics have been 
willing to admit. 
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None of the small and quiescent questions, or of the excellent but 
undemocratic ideals upon which Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley rely, will carry the Liberal Party into power upon a wave of 
democratic enthusiasm like that of 1868 or 1880. But Lord Rosebery, 
in his turn, does not indicate any great democratic demand which the 
Liberal Party alone can hope to appropriate. So far as any light 
from any of its leaders is concerned, Liberalism is left like Mariana 
of the Moated Grange, to wait as vaguely for something to arrive. 


But Lord Rosebery lays down the preliminaries, The only political 
sentiment which strongly moves the imagination of the nation as a 
whole at this period, is the passion for empire. Nothing that Mr. 
John Morley or Sir William Harcourt can say, will remove the fact 
that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Rudyard Kipling are more influential 
and representative personages of the age than either of them. No 
party whose tendency is to oppose rather than to interpret the temper 
of Imperial democracy, and which is out of touch with the character- 
istic sentiment of actual politics, can hope to be re-animated by vital 
impulses from the heart of the people, or to be the favourite of its 
confidences. Foreign policy must possess an effective power of resist- 
ance : it must be credited with habitual firmness and ability : it must, 
in a word, be strong and constant, or it will be dangerous from the 
weak diplomacy which makes peace unsatisfactory and war probable. 
A foreign policy, to be continuous, must be the common possession of 
both parties. Imperialism, as the enlarged patriotism, must be the 
foundation of English politics. In this view, the vast majority of the 
nation, andthe whole of its middle mind, agrees with Lord Rosebery. 
It is Lord Rosebery’s historic merit, we repeat, to have perceived from 
the first that foreign policy must be national, not sectional: that it must 
be above party. No nation can afford the expensive luxury of a 
feeble school of foreign policy. The great strength of the Unionist 
Party is that it is sound and solid upon Imperialism. The weakness 
of the Liberal Party is that it is not so sound and solid upon Impe- 
rialism. Until it becomes so, it will not recover its old power in the 
country for any domestic purposes whatever. 

There is another and a last condition of the restored efficacy of the 
Liberal Party for the purposes of any policy. Lord Rosebery believes— 
and for practical purposes, as his opponents in the party have been 
quick to realise, it is his most important point—that Liberalism must 
make some serious effort to re-absorb into its ranks the valuable 
elements of which it was deprived at the disruption, and that it must 
re-open its ranks without reserve to those who left the party in 1886. 
In other words, there is something even more important than the 
change of crops. It is the recuperation of the soil itself. What is 
lacking to Liberalism is not numbers. It is quality. In spite of all 
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its difficulties and losses, the vast vote which the Liberal Party can 
still command at the polls is one of the most astonishing phenomena 
of politics. Even in the strict party area of Liberalism there is, at 
the present moment, no diminution of acreage. What Lord Rosebery 
realises, and what the old gang does not, is that there has been a 
disproportionate loss of the fertilizing elements. The Liberal Party 
is like a soil which needs to recover its nitrates. It must put an end, 
at any cost, to the habit of shedding its members as lightly as leaves, 
to which it has been subject for the last two decades. Though it has 
not ceased to differ, it can no longer afford to divide, unless all its 
sections are to become equally impotent. That Liberalism, at any 
cost, must replace fission by fusion is, for the present, Lord Rosebery’s 
last word. 


In the formula “as before 1886,’ Lord Rosebery is not altogether 
fortunate. Liberalism, in spite of its present irritating disadvantage 
in face of Mr. Chamberlain’s humanitarian programme—which it may 
affect to condemn in its application, but cannot resist upon principle— 
must again become the more progressive party of the two: the party 
of initiative: the party of attack: the party of alteration: if the historie 
dual system of English politics is to be rescued from decay, and if 
Liberalism and Unionism, which can only exist upon each other, are 
alike to be saved. Some question as broad as that of the franchise 
must mark for another long term a main line of cleavage in politics. 
Liberalism and Conservatism may change their names, but under all 
the confusion of the surface they cannot survive unless by remaining 
relatively to each other the same thing. Nothing will give a new 
lease of vitality to the parties but a return to the separate and funda- 
mental distinction between their positive and negative functions. 
Liberalism must be once more, on the whole, the party of change. 
Conservatism must be once more, on the whole, the party of resistance. 
Liberalism must be what is called “ progressive ” or nothing. 

Lord Rosebery must choose whether he will fight with this law or 
against it. 

The weakness of the formula, “‘as before 1886,” is that it appears 
to represent a retrogressive rather than a progressive idea. This is 
the opportunity of Lord Rosebery’s opponents of all kinds. Lord 
Salisbury is at one with Mr. John Morley and Sir William Harcourt, 
in pointing out to /a femme incomprise of politics that in politics 
there are no returns. The politics of “before 1886” are hopelessly 
out of date upon the eve of 1900. The Conservative Party, as it 
existed before 1886, is eternally extinct. Lord Rosebery may depend 
upon it that the Liberalism of that time is as utterly beyond recall. 
Nothing will restore it. Liberalism ought to be able to submit, with 
at least as much mobility as Conservatism, to the law of change. 
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Politics are sloughing the old skin, and, in resaming the:r animation, 
will be governed by new impulses and new demands. No one can 
see all this more clearly than Lord Rosebery. It is part of his usual 
and singular liability to be mis:mderstood that, in suggesting the 
formula “ as in 1886,” he should seem to recommend a vain attempt 
to put back the hands of the clock, when, in reality, he means some- 
thing very different. His recommendation to Liberalism had no 
intention to deny the hour of the day, but merely suggested that the 
interior works of the clock needed some renewal to restore the reputa- 
tion as an admirable timekeeper enjoyed by the machine before the 
shock of 1886. Lord Rosebery means that Liberalism must recover 
its old forces, not that it must throw back itsideas. On the contrary, 
it is precisely Lord Rosebery who desires that Liberalism should dis- 
pense with the dry remainders of policy: the astronomical view of 
Home Rule; the Pickwickian attitude upon the subject of the House 
of Lords; a local and sectarian interest like Welsh Disestablishment ; 
a minority-mania like Local Veto. All these things, even Home 
Rule, proposed as a remedy for an Irish situation that has ceased to 
exist, are the remains of the ideas of “ before 1886.” It is not Lord 
Rosebery who insists upon presenting to the lips of democracy, as a 
sparkling chalice, a cup filled with the lees and leavings of the old 
Liberal policy from the last days of the middle-class régime. It is his 
opponents, it is Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley, who 
desire to stereotype Liberalism upon the ideas of “ before 1886 ” in 
foreign and domestic policy alike. For the old Liberalism of teeto- 
talism and Dissent, with the old constitutional mechanics and the old 
foreign policy—for the Liberalism which has learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing-—the clock has stopped indeed at “ before 1886.” 
When Lord Rosebery uses that formula, which enables the reactionary 
Radicalism of Mr. John Morley and Sir William Harcourt to cry out 
upon him in the name of progress, he does not urge a retrogressive 
policy. In using that formula he does not think of policy at all. 
He is reflecting upon the long process of fission and secession which 
has deprived Liberalism of many elements of power, and which leaves 
it wholly unable to present any policy at all with the old confidence 
to the country. Liberalism can still hope to count vote for vote upon 
an appeal to the country. It can no longer weigh vote for vote. It 
is this that has deprived it of staying power, and enabled opposition, 
during the last thirteen years, to prevail against it with increasing 
certainty. With Lord Rosebery, “as before 1886” is the real formula 
of progress. He means that Liberalism must recover the former 
richness and variety of its social composition to promote, with the old 
sanguine activity, not an old policy, but a new. 


Lord Rosebery’s opponents represent a different point of view—a 
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different judgment upon facts—and neither Sir William Harcourt, 
with all his forensic force, nor Mr. John Morley, with all his philo- 
sophic elevation, has ever been remarkable for practical foresight. 
The prediction, after the General Election of 1885, that the Tories 
would never again hold office, was a characteristic illustration alike of 
the extremely conventional nature of Sir William Harcourt’s mind, 
and the sanguine fallacy of his calculations. He is still convinced 
that Local Veto is popular, and that Ritualism is not. The only 
medium between his mind arid that of democracy is the Liberal Party 
itself. He cannot understand how a Liberal programme can fail to 
interpret the fundamental opinion of the people. He is totally 
unaware that among the deeper democracy of the back streets there 
are no persons more popular than Ritualist curates, or more profoundly 
obnoxious than the respectable Puritans of dissent who desire to 
abolish beer. Sir William Harcourt, with his strictly conventional 
conception of politics as an infinite extension of the front-bench 
debate, is quite unable to comprehend how a party programme can 
become a creed outworn. He rests upon the profound conviction that 
it is the true nature of Toryism to be out of office, and that it is the 
destiny of all the small flotsam and jetsam of the old middle-class 
Liberalism to come in with the returning tide. Sir William Har- 
court’s attitude, as the successor of Mr. Gladstone, forbidding Lord 
Rosebery to lay profane hands upon the ark, is a solemn tableau in 
view of the famous relations between Mr. Gladstone and his eminent 
lieutenant at various periods “before 1886.” But this time Sir 
William Harcourt is convinced that the Newcastle programme bears 
the same canonical relation to Liberal principles as do the Thirty- 
Nine Articles to the Protestant religion; and that Roseberyism in 
politics is like nothing so much as Ritualism in the Church. As for 
Home Rule and the House of Lords, nothing will make them other 
than a Pickwickian programme as regards all their agitating power 
upon politics. Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt do not 
differ in principle upon the orthodox programme of “ the independent 
Welsh member.” Lord Rosebery has no personal objection to these 
things, but he knows that not upon them can the Liberal revival 
occur. They will never excite democracy. 


Mr. John Morley, for his part, represents the deeper opposition of 
the antipathetic frame of mind. You cannot refute a frame of mind. 
While Lord Rosebery has much of the fluidity of opinion which is 
liable to run into any mould and to keep no shape, Mr. John Morley 
has the habit of determined rigidity, which is often connected with a 
conscious fear of weakness. There is all the incompatibility between 
Platonism in plaster-of-Paris, and Aristotelianism in the elusive air. 
Mr. Morley has the systematic idealism which is not, after all, the 
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same thing as the philosophic mind. He has the temperament of 
fixed ideas ; and although all he does is in the name of right reason, 
his estimate of the value of a fact entirely depends upon whether it 
supports or opposes his pre-existing opinion. If the facts are against 
his theories, so much the worse for the facts. They are bad facts, and 
Mr. Morley purses his lips against them. Mr. John Morley, though 
opposed to clericalist views, has much of the best clericalist tempera- 
ment. His attitude in politics is very much that of the cleric 
reversed. He has his creed; and his instinct is rather to defend the 
dogma than to admit that it was based upon a state of knowledge 
which has ceased to be modern. Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, 
is not a doctrinaire, but a pure statesman who aspires after successful 
administration rather than righteous innovation. There is as much 
difference between the two habits of mind as between those of an 
astronomer and the driver of a London ’bus. Lord Rosebery would 
probably feel all the picturesque force of Bismarck’s reply to those 
who reproached him with a lack of principle. The great man 
observed that if he had been condemned to act in accordance with 
abstract principles, he would have been like a person trying to 
walk down a narrow forest-path with a long pole in his mouth. Mr. 
John Morley, on the other hand, is the more or less automatic organ 
of the abstract principles which were modern before 1886, and in 
spite of the aberrations of the times, he finds it impossible to believe 
that his abstract principles are not shared by a majority of good and 
enlightened men. 

To Lord Rosebery, the overpowering phenomenon of the day is the 
existence of a “ hideous apathy ” upon all Parliamentary politics. No 
journalist whose special duty is to study the variable psychology of popu- 
lar taste would feel inclined to deny that the fact is not other than as 
Lord Rosebery sees it. But Mr. Morley denies it. Like other politicians 
who still affect the party platform from which Lord Rosebery has retired, 
Mr. Morley is misled by political meetings. But nothing is more 
certain than that public meetings are no longer a good guide to the 
state of political feeling. The majority of democratic electors do not 
attend public meetings. They are filled by a particular class of 
political devotees, which is on each side of politics a diminishing 
minority. They represent for the most part those political interests 
of an older generation, which are almost unintelligible to the new. A 
curious fact might recently have been noticed in a great provincial 
town, formerly well known as a centre of popular political enthusiasm. 
There had been a Local Veto demonstration. Some days later there 
was a Peace meeting. The same enthusiastic, and somewhat elderly, 
persons filled both. The people at large displayed the same hideous 
political apathy towards one and the other. 

Mr. Morley’s conception of the facts, with regard to political apathy, 
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is not more wanting in practical perception than his views upon the 
more recent history of the Liberal Party. If there is no apathy, 
then the old issues are enough, and there is no need of a new policy. 
Mr. John Morley makes an obvious point in reminding Lord Rosebery 
that even a return to the conditions of “before 1886” would not 
necessarily restore the harmonious vigour and efficiency of the 
golden age of Liberalism, and that there were dissensions among 
leaders, and losses in the constituencies, even before Home Rule. 
There were. It is a question of degree. Mr. Morley would be 
equally justified in comforting a person complaining of the loss of 
his limbs by pointing out that, after all, he had previously had a 
tooth or two extracted. 

In his desire to rebut Lord Rosebery and Liberal Imperialism, 
Mr. Morley uses a singular argument without perceiving whither it 
leads him. He points to the General Election of 1885, and to the 
memorable revolution of that year, by which the boroughs rejected 
the Liberal Party and went over to the Unionists. The revolt of the 
boroughs, as Liberal experts in electoral psychology, like the Daily 
News and the Westminster Gazette, have always perceived, is on the 
whole the most remarkable and disquieting evidence of the Liberal 
loss of the old, assured hold upon the people. Modern democracy is 
expressed in the great boroughs or nowhere; Liberalism in its 
triumphant days was as naturally the party of the cities as Con- 
servatism was the party of the country; and yet the large towns 
rejected Liberalism in 1885, and have never returned to that 
allegiance. The disaster was deeper in 1886. It became a catas- 
trophe in 1895. London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle, are Unionist and, ever since 1885, have possessed an 
immense Tory democracy quite apart from any question of Home 
Rule and Dissentient Liberalism. Do not let us forget, for instance, 
that even before the Home Rule disruption, in the constituency of 
Central Birmingham itself, John Bright only defeated Lord Randolph 
Churchill by seven hundred votes. At the present moment the great 
boroughs, the seats and strongholds of democracy, are represented 
mainly by opponents of a Liberalism which still nurses the delusion 
that by some indefeasible right of names and traditions, and by its 
monopoly of the special politics of Teetotalism and Dissent, it has 
still a permanent title to the position of the more popular party. 
The revolt of the boroughs, their “ hideous apathy ”’ towards such 
questions as Home Rule and the House of Lords and Welsh 
Disestablishment and Local Veto is, above all, the fact with which 
Lord Rosebery desires to grapple. 

Mr. Morley thinks he refutes Lord Rosebery by pointing out that 
even before Home Rule, even “before 1886,” the boroughs had 
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broken away from the Liberal Party. Exactly. But why? Lord 
Rosebery’s whole case rests upon an answer to that question. 

What was the cause of the immense increase in the Tory vote in 
the boroughs between 1880 and 1885? It did not represent a swing 
of the pendulum. Nothing like such a permanent shift of public 
opinion has been known in modern politics. It is the Tory democracy 
which appeared at the elections of 1885, rather than the accession to 
Conservatism of the Dissentient Liberals, which has since been the 
solid basis of Unionist power. What was the cause of this disastrous 
revulsion from Liberalism, at the particular election of 1885, in the 
great boroughs which had been the main support of the Liberal 
Party ? 

There is no doubt of the answer. The cause was the foreign policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. It was Majuba and the loss of 
Gordon. It wasthe retreat from the Transvaal and from the Soudan. 
It was the cool contumacy with which Germany helped herself to 
territory in South Africa and New Guinea, in cynical indifference to 
the abstract virtue of Mr. Morley’s school of foreign policy. It was 
the contempt with which the foreign policy of England between 1880 
and 1885 was regarded by every Government in Europe. England 
had ceased to be treated by the great Powers as a great Power. The 
result was seen in the elections of 1885 and the extraordinary increase 
of the Tory vote in the boroughs. The response of popular passion 
to the attacks of Lord Randolph Churchill upon Liberal weakness 
in foreign policy created the Tory democracy which gave the 
boroughs to the Conservatives in 1885. It was after this, that Lord 
Rosebery became Foreign Secretary, and began at once to reverse 
the foreign policy of Mr. Morley’s school. Mr. Morley shows a 
singular deficiency, in the statesman’s special sense for facts, when 
he quite fails to perceive how the revolt of the boroughs in 1885 
establishes Lord Rosebery’s case. The results of Liberal foreign 
policy between 1880 and 1885 were the deepest injury that modern 
Liberalism has ever suffered. 


Imperialist feeling and a continuous foreign policy must be the 
common virtue and necessity of both political parties under democracy. 
To recognise this is the first condition of the return of Liberalism to 
something like the old genuinely vital and representative composition 
of the party. 

The desire of every sane Liberal must be to redress the unequal 
composition of parties. That in its turn depends upon the realign- 
ment of principles. The key to the politics of the closing years of 
the century may be found in one illuminating phrase—the trans- 
fusion of parties. Here, again, it is apparent that Lord Rosebery has 
a more sensitive apprehension for the truth of the situation than any 
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other statesman. The Conservatives have taken their domestic 
policy from the Liberals. The Liberals are being driven at length 
to take their foreign policy from the Conservatives. There is no 
vital difference of function between the parties. At the Foreign 
Office a Rosebery government would pursue a foreign policy at least 
as firm as Lord Salisbury’s. In domestic legislation, Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry has pursued a policy at least as advanced as any that could 
be expected from a Ministry under Lord Rosebery. The confusion 
of the old politics is complete. There are no principles upon either 
side. There are at least none of any very consistent and governing 
force. There are inward preferences; but the leaders of the parties, 
with the refreshing exception of Mr. John Morley, have learned to 
refrain from any compromising exhibition even of their inward pre- 
ferences. Both parties profess to represent rival methods of gaining 
a majority, but they are both ready to practise the same. That Mr. 
Chamberlain should be the “spokesman of our party,” as Lord 
Salisbury observed, upon domestic questions, is not really less remark- 
able than that Lord Rosebery should be the spokesman of his party 
in foreign policy. 

No observer of civilised polities during the latest period can escape 
the conclusion that democracy, which abhors complexity and detail, 
and demands the simplification of things, tends to be either nationalist 
or socialist, or to be both at once, with a magnificent disregard of the 
incompatibility of theories. In foreign policy, democracy demands 
a satisfaction of national pride. In domestic legislation it no longer 
cares for anything which is not touched by socialistic emotion. With 
the old Manchester politics, of which the nonconformists, a powerful 
sect but not the nation, were, as Mr. Gladstone truly said, the backbone 
—with the politics of constitutional mechanics and international efface- 
ment—democracy has no sympathy. It is less responsible than the 
middle-class, fonder of display, more pugnacious and distinctly less 
pacific. Mr. Morley does not cease to be amazed by the development 
of militarism under democracy. He continues to regard it as an 
inexplicable phenomenon. That is an extremely unphilosophic atti- 
tude. The phenomenon is very explicable. There is nothing unnatural 
about the facts. The mistake was on the part of the thinkers of Mr. 
Morley’s school, who expected the facts to be otherwise, and who be- 
lieved democracy to be of a pacific rather than of a belligerent 
instinct. The strength of the Unionist Party under Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain has been that it has best represented the nation- 
alist pride, and the humanitarian programmes which appeal to a 
modern democracy. For the transfusion of parties, two men above 
all others share the responsibility—Mr. Chamberlain, who inoculated 
the Unionist Party with the humanitarian programme, which derives 
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from Birmingham, and Lord Rosebery, who inoculated the Liberal 
Party with the grandiose Imperialism, which derives from Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


It needs no particularly prophetic instinct to foresee the circum- 
stances, already surely approaching, which will strike once more the 
old decisive division through the confusion of politics, and will range 
party forces over against each other for attack and resistance. 

Prosperity is the drug of politics and discontent, divine or other- 
wise, is the stimulant. The reason for the hideous apathy over 
domestic questions of which Lord Rosebery complains is simply that 
the nation as a whole during the fat years of commercial revival has 
been tolerably content with things as they are. It has taken little 
interest in anything but foreign policy, and neither the Compensation 
Act nor any other portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme has really 
gained the Unionist Party a vote or strengthened its position in the 
country. On the contrary, Mr. Chamberlain’s programme has begun 
to alienate the commercial middle-class from the Unionist Party. 
They perceive that to place the Unionists in power is to deprive 
capital of the protection of the House of Lords. In the direction of 
Birmingham legislation, the Unionist Party has no very extended 
future. The mending or the ending of the party system will date 
from the next depression of trade. With the pinch o f low wages and 
no wages, with the reappearance of the old conflicts between “capital 
and labour in a more dangerous form than before, there will be an 
end of political apathy and there will be an end of the transfusion of 
parties. Property, as Lord Salisbury, whose Government passed the 
Compensation Act, has the hardihood to declare, will be more and 
more the object of attack. The battle will move round the question 
of property, as for sixty years it moved round the question of the 
extension of the franchise. Both parties will either form into groups 
more extreme in temper than it is possible for either of the two great 
sides to be under the present system of organised compromise ; or 
parties will re-form upon the permanent line of cleavage, the rough 
distinction between the Haves and the Have-nots. Even the groups 
would be drawn into a positive and a negative combination. In 
England, where the Haves descend to the Have-nots, and the Have- 
nots ascend into the Haves by indistinguishable degrees, the battle 
need not be so unequal as the nervous imagination of the average 
capitalist seems to fear. But that the Legislature will become more 
and more the cockpit of future struggles between capital and labour 
seems certain enough. There is not much risk in prophesying that 
Mr. Chamberlain will not remain “the spokesman of his party in 
these questions” unless he learns a new economic dialect. 
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When the apathy upon domestic politics breaks up in the next 
period of commercial depression, it will remain for Lord Rosebery to 
choose sides for good, or to finally lose touch. The agreeable vogue 
of little speeches will be trampled underfoot in the hoarse advance of 
a hungry democracy. Will Lord Rosebery head it or oppose it? 
One of the latest of the little speeches, at the opening at the church- 
room at Epsom, shows that he still retains the power which promised 
once to be his greatest influence upon politics, but which had been out 
of evidence of late—the power of conjuring up the vivid imagination 
of social misery, the power of giving a more sombre and agitating 
impulse to humanitarian emotion than any other statesman of the time. 
“When the workhouse in the morning opens its doors and discharges 
its lodgers for the night, we may see streaming along in a hopeless 
procession the moral cripples of the nation.” This is the very note 
with which Lord Rosebery began public life twenty-five years ago, 
with his appeal to the Social Science Congress, in 1874, on behalf of 
“seething, labouring, begrimed humanity ’’—a thought which has 
obviously never deserted Lord Rosebery for a day. It is a long 
fidelity to an emotion, but emotion is no substitute for purpose. What 
is his conception of the special policy of the new Liberalism? Is he 
prepared, indeed, to respond to the deeper and more dangerous demands 
of Imperial democracy for a strong foreign policy and socialistic 
legislation? In politics the prizes are to those who can strongly 
contend for them, and he who waits for events to roll fortune to his 
feet will wait too long. But itis not certain, after all, that Lord 
Rosebery cares. It is not so certain that he cares enough even for 
the attainment of his great ambitions to overcome his horror of the 
brutal but necessary brawl of party politics. 
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Ir is a curious coincidence that the nineteenth century is closing as 
the eighteenth century closed, with a well-marked Tory reaction. 
A hundred years ago the political situation was very similar to that 
of to-day. The country was governed on declared reactionary 
principles, and the country, on the whole, was very well satisfied. 
Liberalism for the time being was under a cloud. ‘No motive but 
disinterested conviction,’ to quote Sir George Trevelyan, “kept a 
handful of veterans steadfast round a banner which was never raised 
except to be swept contemptuously down by the disciplined and over- 
whelming strength of the Ministerial phalanx.” For those who had 
the cause of reform at heart, the close of the eighteenth century did 
indeed bring with it something like despair. 

Now let us consider the situation to-day. The Liberal Party in 
the House of Commons—it is useless to deny it—is in a thoroughly 
disorganised condition. “The strongest Government of modern times” 
is confronted by an Opposition almost deplorably weak. Neither in 
policy, nor in tactics, nor even in the all-important question of leader- 
ship, does there seem to be the slightest agreement amongst the rank- 
and-file of the party. Mean personal jealousies and petty rivalries 
have driven asunder men who ought to be working hand-in-hand in 
the cause of Liberalism. One would have thought that the pitiable 
condition of the so-called Nationalist Party since the death of Mr. 
Parnell would have been a warning to Liberals as to the danger of 
intriguing for place and power. But it would seem as if Disraeli’s 
sneer at the Tory Party—“ It learns nothing ; it forgets nothing” — 
might not be altogether inapplicable to the Liberals of the present 
day. Of course, a certain enthusiasm characterised the selection of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as “leader”; but it cannot be 
denied that it was largely a fictitious enthusiasm. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, with all respect to his many amiable qualities, is not 
the man to lead a Liberal revival. He is a “stop-gap,” and there is 
no doubt that he fills the position excellently well. Further, the more 
one considers what one may call “ official” Liberalism the more hope- 
less does the situation appear. Looking at Liberal politics from the 
inside, one sees nothing but wire-pulling, intriguing, and vote-catching 
elaborated to a fine art. The men who control the party—the wire- 
pullers of the Liberal associations—utterly misjudge the Liberal 
feeling in the country. Worse than this, they are profoundly 
ignorant as to what Liberalism really means. To them convictions, 
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ideals, Liberal traditions, are nothing. Votes alone count. Get 


votes— 
‘* Honeste, si posse, 
Si non, quocunque modo.” 


To many of us young Liberals who think that Liberalism, which 
has lost its convictions, has lost its only reason of being: who, eager 
for work, yet know not where to turn for inspiration or guidance : the 
outlook is peculiarly depressing. 

Depressing, but not without some gleams of light. or, while it is 
certain that the Liberal Party in the House of Commons is in a state 
of something like collapse, it is equally certain that the Liberal Party 
in the country is as strong as ever it was. If there is one lesson to 
be drawn from recent by-elections, it is this: that there is an 
enormous mass of Liberal opinion in the provinces which, were it 
only properly fostered and directed, would completely rehabilitate the 
party in a very short time. I do not say that the country as a whole 
is dissatisfied with the present Government, or that our old friend, 
“‘the man in the street,” has lost his touching faith in “ Sawlsbury.” 
But I do affirm that there are innumerable honest Liberals in England 
and Scotland, utterly bewildered and demoralised by the tactics of 
the so-called leaders of the party, who would return to the fold if they 
only knew how. They clamour, in their inarticulate way, to be led, 
and no man leadeth them. They ask for bread—for the bread of a 
plain, definite programme, which means something, and they receive 
a stone—the stone of a Daily Mail plébiscite. Meanwhile the Tadpoles 
and Tapers in the smoking-room of the National Liberal Club are 
racking what they call their brains for a “ cry.” 

It is necessary to insist on this point, because we are constantly 
being told by a somewhat vulgar Tory press that Liberalism is played 
out: that the party system as it is at present known is doomed, and 
that the existing Unionist party is but a foretaste of that grand, 
united, comprehensive National Party, which is to be the political 
feature of the coming century. Is thisso? Is Liberalism played 
out? Is it only a question of time until the whole country is of one 
way of thinking politically ? 

The question has only to be put thus baldly for its absurdity to be 
seen. One is stating the merest axiom in political science when one 
affirms that there must always be, broadly speaking, two parties in 
the country : a party which cries “ Halt!” and a party which cries 
“ Advance!” Still, it is necessary to explain the temporary Liberal 
eclipse. It is due, first and foremost, to the triumph of Liberal 
principles. This may be a hard saying, but it is perfectly true. Tor 
what has the function of the Liberal party been during the past 
seventy years? Has it not been to bring about the substitution of a 
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democratic and thoroughly representative system of government for 
the old system of government by an aristocracy? The extension 
of the Franchise, the adjustment and simplification of electoral 
machinery—with the general aim of the democratisation of our 
institutions: these are the things which Liberals have striven for. 
They have largely—not altogether, for we do not forget the case of 
Ireland and the House of Lords—succeeded. It is said that demo- 
cratic government in England is largely a sham; but no one can 
deny that the House of Commons, in spite of wire-pulling and 
constituency-rigging, is fairly representative of, and thoroughly 
amenable to, the opinion of the country. Liberal principles, I say, 
have triumphed. It is natural therefore, that the party should be, 
for a time, nonplussed, though it is not so easy to understand why 
they should be so long in making up their minds as to the next 
step. (To some of us, by the way, it seems odd that so many 
Liberals are so fearful of entering on a campaign of social as distin- 
guished from political reform. It is as though they had spent years 
in fashioning as perfect an instrument as possible for the people, who, 
when they innocently attempt to use it, are reproachfully told: “ Oh! 
we didn’t mean that, you know.”) Of course there are other reasons 
for the obscuration of the Liberal Party. We have a strong Tory 
Government in power. ‘“ A strong Tory Government,” muses one of 
D’Israeli’s characters: “that means Tory men and Whig measures.”’ 
If Tory Governments will insist on “catching the Whigs bathing 
and running away with their clothes ” ;/if a Conservative administra- 
tion likes to pass such obviously Liberal measures as the Irish 
Local Government Act and the Workman’s Compensation Act: well, 
it is not to be wondered at if, during this temporary aberration, the 
Liberal Party is content to mark time. Two or three other causes 
might be mentioned as contributing to the Tory re-action: the pros- 
perous condition of the country; the magni nominis umbra, which 
dwarfs the men who are left to us; the unfortunate cant about Home 
Rule—but enough has been said on this point. The moral (for the 
Tory Party) is: be sure your friend the enemy is dead before you 
begin to weep for him. 

Granted, however, that the country is still Liberal at heart; 
granted that the party has only to pull itself together, and all will 
be well; the question arises, How are we to bring about the Liberal 
revival ? It is useless to sit at ease and sing of departed glory. After 
all, the glory has departed, and we must work to bring it back again. 
Let me try and indicate a few of the lines on which Liberal progress 
may be made—a few “rallying points for the Liberal Party.” 

In the first place, let us take the question of Imperialism. We may 
like the Imperial sentiment which is in the air to-day, or we may 
dislike it, but we have got to put up with it. It is as much a feature 
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of the political life of the nineties as Reform was of the thirties, or 
Home Rule of the eighties. And, after all, there is nothing in Im- 
perialism, properly so-called, for the most confirmed Liberal, for the 
most ardent Radical, to be afraid of. Liberals have always recognised 
this ; and the notion so beloved of the Tory press that Imperialism is 
a monopoly of the Tory Party, a sort of lucky discovery due to the 
superior sagacity of a few men who shall be nameless, is nothing short 
of a monstrous political imposture. To the Tory Party we freely 
make a present of all the clap-trap, all the cant, all the cheap senti- 
ment of Imperialism which fills the columns of the halfpenny papers. 
If there be any credit due for the discovery and propagation of this 
pinchbeck creed, by all means let them have it. But the notion of a 
united Empire of free peoples, self-governing, bound together by 
ties of blood, and interest, and representative institutions, is Liberal, 
not Tory. Let us see what the Tory Party are doing to-day. Mr. 
Chamberlain is popularly supposed to be the most able exponent of 
modern Imperialism in that party. Now we ask, has Mr. Chamber- 
lain ever once risen to a really statesmanlike conception of empire? 
Does he at all comprehend what “ the Imperial idea”’ actually means 
and implies? Judging from his speeches, both in the House of 
Commons, and out of it, one would emphatically say that he does not. 
Mr. Chamberlain thinks fit to pepper his addresses with references to 
“the flag,” “the English-speaking race,”’ and the like, but he carefully 
abstains from even adumbrating a scheme for the consolidation of the 
empire. Clap-trap has its value, as the colonial Secretary knows 
well. But clap-trap of itself won’t tighten the Imperial bond. Does 
Mr. Chamberlain really think that the last word on the subject of 
Empire was spoken when he brought over the colonial troopers to 
parade the streets of London on Her Majesty’s Jubilee? No, Mr. 
Chamberlain is clever, but he is hardly a statesman. To what, it may 
be asked, does this argument tend? To this, that there is another 
and a better way of Imperialism than Mr. Chamberlain’s, and that it 
behoves Liberals to walk in it. There is only one method by which 
our colonies can be drawn closer to the Mother Country, by which 
the ideal of a united Empire, with Great Britain as its centre, but with 
ramifications extending over the whole world, can be realised, and that 
is by a system of colonial representation in the Parliament of Great 
Britain. IMPERIAL FEDERATION : is that a “ cry ” sufficiently 
attractive for you, Messieurs Tadpole and Taper? But whether it be 
or not, there can hardly be any doubt that some such scheme must 
come to the front in the near future. Liberals may ask: Why 
should we trouble ourselves with this fad of Imperial Federation ? 
The answer is: (1) Because it is a genuinely Liberal and democratic 
principle ; (2) because, talk as we like, the bond between the colonies 
and ourselves is at present almost purely sentimental, and must be 
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strengthened ; and (3) because Imperial Federation seems to be the 
only rational means of strengthening it. Of course there are diffi- 
culties. No sane person will deny that it will take time, and patience, 
and brains to think out a scheme of colonial representation. But a 
scheme must be thought out: and if the Liberal Party won’t do it— 
and this is the only argument which seems to appeal to Liberals now- 
a-days—the Tory party will—when it becomes popular. 

When we turn to social legislation, we find that there is plenty of 
work to be done. It is, perhaps, just here that so many of the old 
Liberal school become nervous. They have given the working-man 
a vote, and they plume themselves, rightly, on that achievement; but 
when the working-man, honest fellow, proposes to use his vote for the 
purpose of bettering his position, these ancient Liberals become 
extremely irritated. They don’t like these new-fangled, socialistic 
ideas which the British working-man has got hold of. The Man- 
chester doctrines, which sufficed for their fathers, are quite good 
enough forthem. Meanwhile the Tories are not in the least afraid. 
They know that their best cue is to pass measures of a semi-socialistic 
character—measures which don’t touch the great vested interests very 
closely, but which are sufficiently coloured with collectivist principles 
to appeal to the average British artisan. The Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act was a good stroke of business for the Tory party. So is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s little Bill to enable workmen to purchase their 
dwellings. Neither of these measures, of course, goes to the root of 
the matter at all. But they give the Tory programme “an air.” 
It is as true to-day as ever it was that the Tory Party stands for 
vested interests as against the interests of the people, for capital as 
against labour, for the owners of the land as against the users of it. 
It is still the party of monopoly, and the people of this country may 
rest assured that no real reforms of the great vested interests—e.g., the 
land or the liquor traffic—may ever be looked for from that party. 
The Liberals, then, must come to their senses. If they wish still to 
be considered as the party which stands for the wishes and aspirations 
of the bulk of the people, they must bestir themselves while there is 
yet time. Rightly or wrongly, we are committed to the principle of 
State-interference and State-control in the industrial sphere. It is 
useless for the capitalists of the Liberal Party to cling despairingly 
to the rags of their Manchesterian political philosophy, and to 
declaim, in season and out of season, against what they are pleased to 
term socialism. As a political principle, Jaisser faire is absolutely 
discredited, a fact which seems to dawn but slowly on the minds of 
certain Liberals. Now the Liberal Party is not a party of capitalists. 
But it is unfortunately true that there is a clique of Liberal capitalists 
—representatives of big monopolies—who are a very considerable 
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source of weakness to the party. And before any work can be done, 
these men must go. 

But, it may be asked, on what points of social reform is it possible 
for the Liberal Party to rally? It is all very well to talk in gene- 
ralities, but let us have some practical suggestions. Well, in the 
first place, there is the very important question of the taxation of 
land-values in towns. It has become a crying evil that the “ unearned 
increment ’—a product entirely of the community—should find its 
way into the pockets of a few individuals without any diminution 
whatsoever in the shape of taxes. If occupiers could only be got to 
see the unfairness of the system by which they, who have done so 
much to create the value of the land, have also to bear the burden of 
the taxes, while the ground-landlord, who grows rich while he sleeps, 
and who has done nothing to create the value of his land, escapes 
scot-free, perhaps in time something may be done. Of course to 


elaborate a scheme of taxation of urban ground values would be 


difficult, because every scheme to make the landlord bear his fair 
proportion of taxation seems to shift automatically on to the shoulders 
of the unfortunate tenants; just as every scheme to benefit the 
unfortunate tenants seems to put money automatically into the pockets 
of the landlord. Taxation of urban land-values, then, is plank one. 
Plank two—the order, by the way is a matter of little importance— 
might be Old Age Pensions. “Oh,” someone will say, “that is an 
idea copyrighted by the Unionist party. You are sneaking a plank 
from the Tory platform.” Nothing of the sort, my good sir. The 
Tory Party hate the idea. The only member of the Government who 
is at all enthusiastic is Mr. Chamberlain; and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
enthusiasm is cooling so rapidly that it is only a question of time 
until it becomes extinct. And if we are convinced, as the majority 
of us are, that the old age of our workers should not be spent in 
poverty and wretchedness, and that the workhouse system is not the 
best, but almost the worst, of all possible systems, for the relief of 
the aged poor, then I think that we as a party ought to “take up” 
the pensions question seriously. ‘I made a proposal,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, “not a promise.’ The Liberal Party must draw no 
distinction between a proposal and a promise. There are many other 
social problems urgently pressing for solution. There is, for instance, 
the problem of the drink traffic. This is a subject which the 
wire-pullers of the party are very, very nervous about. They say 
that the reform of the licensing system is not “ popular” in the 
country, and that therefore the Liberal Party had much better keep 
quiet on that topic. Never was there a greater mistake. Tadpole 
and Taper imagine that because the drink interest, with its enormous 
ramifications and resources, was able to defeat—by means more or less 
reputable—some of the Local Veto stalwarts at the General Election, 
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that the idea of reform of the licensing system is “unpopular,” and 


ought to be abandoned. Now, in the first place, the notion that 
because a thing is “ unpopular” it ought to be abandoned by the 
Liberal Party is as fatal as it is despicable. It is not necessary 
that the Liberal Party should advocate only “ popular” measures ; 
it is absolutely necessary that it should be true to itself and to 
Liberal principles. But it is preposterous to say that reform of the 
liquor traffic is not desired by the people. That traffic is the most 
monstrous monopoly that rears its head in our midst, as it is the most 
fertile cause of crime and misery. Add to this that the licensing 
system is in the hands of non-elective tribunals who administer it 
too often without the slightest regard for the wishes of the people, 
and the case for reform is as complete as it well can be. What the 
Liberal Party have advocated in the past, and what it is to be 
hoped they will continue to advocate in the future—popular control 
of the licensing system—is a principle of the merest elementary 
justice. There are no arguments against it, though there may be 
objections urged in plenty against any particular scheme. Let the 
Liberal Party see to it then, that they do not falter on this point. 
The Report on the Royal Commission, while disappointing on the 
subject of local control, has at least shewn us that the time is ripe for 
many valuable, if minor, reforms. 

There are other great questions which it would be useless to 
incorporate in any practical programme at the present juncture, but 
which must engage the attention of the party sooner or later. The 
first of these is the reform of the House of Lords. Now, no one 
would be more ready to admit than the writer that the House of 
Lords, as a second chamber, is almost as bad as it well could be. As 
it is at present constituted, it is nothing more than a picturesque 
anachronism. Further, with an overwhelming Conservative side, and 
an almost insignificant Liberal one, the House of Lords is by way 
of becoming a real danger to the State. But, notwithstanding these 
facts, the notion of some Liberals that we should go to the country 
with the single ery “ Down with the House of Lords,” is, to put it 
mildly, ridiculous. In the first place, we have to face the tremendous 
fact that the House of Lords is more popular in the country to-day 
than ever it was. In the second place, the House of Lords is the 
sort of evil which must, so to say, cure itself ; so long as that House 
offers no hindrance to the passing of measures which, it has every 
reason to believe, have the approval of the country, just so long is it 
useless, impolitic, and unnecessary to attack it. So soon as the House 
shows a disposition to thwart and destroy such measures, just so soon 
it begins to prepare the way for its own downfall. That seems the 
baldest truism; yet there are Liberals, afilicted with an amiable 
insanity, who actually think that the mending or ending of the 
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House of Lords should be the first plank in the Liberal platform at 
the next election! The second great question is that of the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England. This, again, is a question of the 
distant, rather than the immediate future. The present crisis in the 
Church is of course engaging the serious attention of Liberals, and 
rightly so; but one has no patience with those persons, chiefly Non- 
conformists, who assert that the one hope of the Liberal Party is in 
taking up the “ great Protestant revival.” Fiddlesticks! The intro- 
duction of religious questions into party politics should be sternly 
tabooed. The disestablishment of the Church, however, is not a 
religious, but a political, question ; and one which, though not yet 
ripe for treatment, will probably become more pressing within the 
next few years. I say nothing about Home Rule for many reasons, 
most of them obvious. The so-called “alliance ”’ between the 
Nationalists and the Liberal party is of course at an end, and Home 
Rule must be abandoned as a plank in the programme of the Liberal 
party. These are hard words, but they are words which it is abso- 
lutely necessary should be said at the present moment. The pretence 
that there is any enthusiasm for Home Rule in the Liberal ranks 
must be put a stop to at once. ‘“ Oh,” it will be said, ‘now you are 
advocating what a moment or two ago you were deprecating—viz., 
the abandonment of a Liberal principle because it has become 
unpopular.” My reply again is, nothing of the sort. This is not 
the place to go into a detailed examination of the Home Rule ques- 
tion; but we must ask (1) Is Home Rule a measure which should 
ever have been advocated by the Liberal Party ? and (2) Was it ever 
really popular either in Ireland or with the Liberal Party? The 
answer to both these questions must be in the negative. 

Mr. Gladstone, himself profoundly convinced of the righteousness 
of Home Rule for Ireland, and deceived by agitators into thinking 
that there was in Ireland a popular demand for self-government, 
forced Home Rule upon an unwilling and only half-convinced Liberal 
Party. Mr. Gladstone, I say, was deceived. There never was any 
popular demand for Home Rule in Ireland. More than this, even if 
there had been, the most superficial study of the state of affairs 
might have convinced Mr. Gladstone that Ireland was not yet ready 
for self-government. Noone denies that the idea of Home Rule for 
Ireland is essentially Liberal, and the logical outcome of Liberal and 
democratic principles. But it is the merest pedantry to rush prin- 
ciples to extremes, to apply them indiscriminately without a due con- 
sideration of circumstances, which may modify their application in 
any particular case. The logical result of our present-day theories of 
democratic government would be the establishment in England of 
some sort of republic; but no one, not even the maddest Radical, 
would advocate the abolition of the English monarchy. In a word, 
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Ireland was not, and is not, ready for Home Rule, nor did she ever 
want it. Mr. Gladstone ought to have seen this. When Ireland— 
both north and south—ceases to be under the thumb of priests and 
politicians, it will be time enough to think of setting up an Irish 
Parliament in St. Stephen’s Green. I say nothing of the ungenerous 
treatment meted out to the Liberals by the ill-assorted and incom- 
petent body which calls itself (or does it call itself?) the Nationalist 
Party. Their occupation, like Othello’s, is nearly gone. The Irish 
people are fairly content, and are sick of agitation. They are quietly 
beginning to learn the art of self-government in local affairs, and 
have lost all interest in the Home Rule movement. When that art 
is once learned by the people of Ireland, and they have had time to 
consider whether they really want any extension of the powers of self- 
government which they now possess, it will be quite time enough for 
the Liberal Party to put a measure of Home Rule in the forefront 
of their programme. 

Finally, this article has been written in vain if the writer has not 
shown: (1) that the young men of the Liberal Party have still faith 
in the principles of Liberalism properly so-called, and have no doubt 
whatsoever as to the speedy rehabilitation of the Party, provided it is 
true to its convictions ; and (2) that there are at least half-a-dozen points 
round which the Liberal Party may rally with some hope of making 
a successful fight at the next General Election. But it is absolutely 
necessary for Messrs. Tadpole and Taper to understand that we have 
had quite enough of their wire-pulling and vote-catching tactics. 
Liberalism, we repeat, without convictions is useless and contemptible. 
The secret of Mr. Gladstone’s success was, that he thoroughly be- 
lieved what he preached. If those who come after him follow his 
example, there is nothing to fear. If they don’t, there is nothing to 
hope. 

K. 











SOUVENIRS OF SOME COURT FAVOURITES. 


Ir was my good fortune, some little time back, to make one of a 
party assembled for a couple of nights within 50 miles of modern 
Babylon, and containing in itself the elements of intellectual social 
success, much promoted by all appliances of luxurious comfort in their 
latest perfection. The members of this moderately-sized gathering 
comprised, strangely enough, not only votaries of three religious creeds, 
but types of five distinct races, viz., the British, Celtic, Gallic, Trans- 
atlantic, and Hebrew-Teutonic, a fusion which strongly accentuates 
the wide march of civilised progress in this century, contrasting 
favourably with its predecessors. When I add that it was composed 
of high-class Ministerial and diplomatic representatives, with Peers, 
M.P.’s, financial sommités, and stars of lesser but distinguished mag- 
nitude, the miniature exhibition may be conceded of “ not one, but 
all the world’s epitome.”’ 

The stately abode, scene of this assemblage, can be but lightly 
touched upon here, seeing that any detailed account of its origin, 
vicissitudes, and contents, would rival Hansard’s massive volumes, and 
involve a more than liberal, in fact exhaustive, education. From the 
colossally grand (probably unique) wood-sculptured bookcases—once 
the pride of Bamberg’s episcopal palace—the glories of Gainsboro’, 
Reynolds, and other magic brushes, to the minuter art treasures of 
porcelain, enamel and gem carvings, reflecting the genius and tastes 
of all nations at all periods, in varied but ever lovely infinity, the 
full historical study and examination of this marvellous collection 
might amply occupy the leisure of a moderate lifetime. Amidst such 
an embarras de richesses, my soul was especially captivated by a series 
of glass-covered tables, enclosing a multitude of exquisitely beautiful 
little boxes, some encrusted with jewels, others set with priceless 
miniatures of former celebrities, or displaying the unsurpassable 
richness of former enamelling, all differing in form and degree of 
workmanship, but all equally redolent of long bygone days and long 
vanished mortals. Over these chefs @’wuvre of finished art and refine- 
ment I yearned to linger for hours, mingling admiration with specu- 
lation, and absorbed in the fascination of mentally picturing the 
living scenes of which some of them might have been silent witnesses. 

Lost in such freaks of imagination as I retired to rest, sleep for a 
while hovered around without lighting on my eyelids, till, by degrees, 
the coinage of my brain slipped from the spheres of conscious reason 
and memory into the realms of fantasy, and lo! a faint but clear 
murmur made its way into my perception, otherwise than by passing 
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through the porches of mine ears. “TI have been so affronted again 
to-day,” breathed this reed-like whisper, “that were my fine outer 
skin of enamel less perfectly executed, it had been like to crack itself 
for sheer vexation and despite.” ‘ Nay, nay, fair sister Green Coat,” 
expostulated some deeper but kindly tones, “ such grievous injury to 
your charms and our collective distinction, may not be even threatened 
in a young existence like yours, which, judging from its unimpaired 
freshness, does not, I dare swear, number much over a hundred 
summers. Have a care then, pretty one, lest this brooding over 
fanciful grievances end by casting a dull shade over the bright tints 
which we are so justly proud to find amongst us, and meanwhile 
confide the cause of your displeasure to our sympathy, which haply 
may soothe it away.” This dialogue I intuitively knew to be carried 
on between a richly-chased patriarchal-looking gold box of the Louis 
XIV. period and a lovely little green enamel specimen, whose 
elaborate minuteness of detail testified to a much later date. “I am 
sorry to have disturbed you,” replied the mollified Liliputian beauty, 
“but if you will observe my proportions and general character, you 
will perhaps understand how annoying to my sense of daintiness it 
must be to hear myself constantly classed by undiscriminating visitors 
among the herd of snuff-boxes, in complete misconception of my real 
vocation.” “And might one of that despised herd presume, without 
offence, to inquire, Gentle Damosel, what this ill-recognised vocation 
claims to have been?” asked Master Gold Box, with amused indul- 
gence. ‘ That of a bonbon box, an it please your Excellency,” was 
the rejoinder, with a coquettish flutter of the little lid, “a refined and 
highly-finished bonbon-box, created to contain nothing weightier 
than some sprinkling of crystallised rose-leaves, a few lightly per- 
fumed lozenges, and it might be a couple of patches in readiness for 
placing on occasion upon a fair cheek, close by the curl known as 
accroche-cwur, or at the lip corner, where a high-bred patch became 
itself /’assassin ; in fact, insignificant as such little items may now 
appear in these transformed and stirring times, their value was, 
believe me, not to be despised in days when an idyll, a drama, per- 
chance even a tragedy with issues of life and death, could hang upon 
a lock of hair, a glance of a bright eye, or a quiver of a rosy mouth.” 
This flow of distant recollections was here not unreasonably inter- 
rupted by a call to order from all the companions of the speaker, 
followed up by an immediate resolution that the long nights should, 
for the present, be enlivened by a series of mutual relations of past 
incidents and adventures, and that, in virtue of his intrinsic worth 
and seniority, the gold box should be invited to start the entertain- 
ment. Gratified by their just deference to his age and position, this 
relic of over 200 years at once accepted the position, and, without 
further preamble, began his narrative as follows :— 
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“‘ My first entrance into public life occurred, under Royal auspices, 
early in the second half of the seventeenth century, at a small and 
hitherto little-known town on the far coast of France, which suddenly 
burst into brilliant though short-lived distinction, on the occasion of 
the Infanta Maria Theresa’s marriage to that hero so long reverenced 
by his subjects as the Great Monarch; and in connection with this 
illustrious event the minor, but to me all important, fact of my intro- 
duction at Court took place. The young Princess, among other 
offerings for her bridegroom and Sovereign, had brought with her 
from Spain a supply of very rare and finely-ground ¢abac ambré, sup- 
posed to be procured in her own country, of a superior kind to any 
other. For the presentation of this esteemed dust to the delectation of 
the Royal nostrils a suitable receptacle was needed, and from a 
number of rivals sent down by the Paris Court jeweller for selection 
I was fortunate enough to be the chosen one. It is only due to the 
skilful artificer who wrought me with such rich ornateness to add, that 
the King immensely appreciated both the refined taste evinced by 
his bride in this touching little attention, and the graceful yet not 
undignified coyness of her manner in submitting it for his approval ; 
at that juncture, indeed, if appearances could be relied on, all promised 
well for a long spell of happiness in each other to this newly united 
couple, and, so far as I individually was concerned, my owner’s 
predilection for me lasted through many a long year, causing me to 
be his invariable companion in many an eventful scene. *Tis true, 
tis pity, that the fervour of conjugal affection did not prove equally 
enduring, and, without entering into first causes of the change, it 
gradually became matter of general comment that this once attached 
couple seldom came together in private, nor did these infrequent 
meetings, when they occurred, serve any tangible purpose save that 
of accentuating, by cold indifference on the one side, and aggrieved 
haughtiness on the other, the path of wide mutual severance into 
which they were drifting. History has been too faithful a recorder of 
many of these scenes to call for their recapitulation now, save as to 
one interlude rather less generally known, and strikingly illustrative 
of Marie Thérése’s inaptitude to deal with a difficult situation, or 
control her innate jealous pride of temper. The episode to which 
I allude took place at the time when Louis’ fickle devotion was 
becoming wildly excited by his admiration of the Queen’s youngest 
and loveliest Maid of Honour, fair Louise de la Valliére, who was, on 
her side, experiencing a violent inward struggle between the dictates 
of religious principle and the perils of increasing fascination. This 
arduous conflict, while enhancing by her retiring demeanour the 
ardour of the King’s pursuit, infused a shrinking humility into the 
observance of her Court duties, which was unfortunately misconstrued 
by the Queen into a revelation of guilt, instead of a tacit appeal for 
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protection against herself, and incited the latter to a treatment of chill 
and scornful severity, probably conducing to hasten a climax that 
might possibly have been averted by the indirect appeal of gentleness 
to her better feelings. 

“The memorable day of the Versailles Hunt, when the King, having 
been unaccountably lost to the entire field for a couple of hours, was 
at length found by his suite standing bareheaded under the trees in 
a severe storm to shelter Mlle. de la Valliére from its violence ; 
and when, I may observe my long spell of seclusion in a damp waist- 
coat pocket created a rusty wheeziness in my hinges that has never 
entirely left them—this day, I repeat, was but the precursor of 
another, with still weightier results. The tongues of the courtiers 
were naturally all set a-wagging ‘albeit nnder their breath) by this 
pastoral idyll, and murmurs of dire portent did not fail to reach the 
incensed ears of the Queen, whose demeanour that evening to her 
recreant Maid of Honour was scarcely less austerely tempestuous than 
had previously shown themselves the elements. The next morning, 
as chance would have it, my early friend, the Court jeweller, came 
down from Paris, laden with samples of his stock, including a bracelet 
of surpassing magnificence and proportionate costliness. The Queen, 
who, like most of her countrywomen, entertained a passion for fine 
jewels, sent a request to the King that he would honour her with a 
visit, in the hope, unconcealed on his appearance, that he might prove 
disposed to lay this splendid offering on the matrimonial shrine. But 
the moment was ill-chosen. The King already much irritated by her 
behaviour on the preceding night, had been additionally ruffled by an 
interview with his Minister, and the latter’s respectfully urgent pro- 
tests against a too lavish course of expenditure. Like many another 
husband, both before and after him, his Majesty’s first resolve of 
economy was based upon immediate retrenchment of conjugal dis- 
bursement, and a few pungent remarks to that effect characterised 
this unconciliatory interview, which was brought to a speedy close, 
the accustomed hour being near at hand for paying his Royal respects 
to the still unwon damsel, in her small, official apartment of the 
entresol below. The anticipated téte-d-téte of this next visit was 
however, frustrated by the forestalling re-appearance of the undefeated 
jeweller, whom he found in active worship of the rising star, and 
imploring the favour of her custom, while she as persistently 
declined even to glance at his shining wares of temptation. This 
refusal—absolutely sincere in motive, for poor, frail Louise was, at that 
time at least, a model of disinterestedness—contrasted too favourably 
with the Queen’s cupidity, not to inspire the King with the resolve to 
signalise it by throwing at once to the winds all projects of economy, 
and after a gentle encounter of insistence and denial, the gorgeous 
bauble was triumphantly fastened on a round, white arm, with the 
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parting injunction that it should there remain for her attendance that 
evening at the Jeu de la Reine. The terror excited in Louise’s 
bosom by this explicit command, went far to neutralise for the time 
being all enjoyment of the sumptuous new acquisition, and it was 
with concealed but searching qualms of trepidation, that she took 
heart’s grace to pass through the ordeal of entering thus adorned 
into the presence of her awe-inspiring Royal mistress. Her one 
hope of escaping detection lay in the long, loose gloves of the period 
(now reproduced in our own), which, by reaching from the wrist high 
upon the forearm, securely covered the too conspicuous decoration, 
and which she wildly trusted to retain undisturbed by remaining 
in the back ground throughout the evening, not being in turn of 
active service just then. This illusion was soon blown into air; the 
Queen, as usual, misinterpreting her acts, ascribed to the insolence 
of defiance a withdrawal prompted in reality by remorseful timidity, 
and prepared to deal with it according to her view. Taking early 
occasion, therefore, to break up the high play at her table by rising 
from it, she began a slow progress round the room which, in due 
course, brought her into immediate contact with the remiss Maid of 
Honour, on whom a severe glance was fixed as, with authoritative 
gesture, she dropped her lace handkerchief. The crisis was now 
inevitable, as Court etiquette forbade personal service to the Sovereign 
with any but bare hands; in a sudden revulsion then of the courage 
of extremity, Mlle. de la Valliére slowly drew off the sheltering 
gloves, and stooping for the handkerchief presented it with her 
deepest curtsey, displaying to all eyes in this action the arm whereon 
glittered the notorious bracelet. An interval of breathless suspense 
ensued, then the Queen swept from the room and the circle ended 
abruptly. Next day a change among the maids of honour was 
announced and Louise de la Valliére quitted for ever her small rooms 
in the entreso/, exchanging their comparative quiet for a large, remote 
apartment in the Palace, and a condition of splendour destined to be 
fraught, after a short spell of delirious bliss, with all the disappoint- 
ments, miseries, and even tortures that ever wrung the heart of a 
sensitive, erring woman, till awakened penitence gave her, at length, 
the firmness to turn definitively from a feverishly tumultuous existence 
to one of unsparing atonement, and, we may well believe, of pardoned 
peace. 

The numerous other individuals with whom I was made ac- 
quainted through many succeeding years were not of a kind to 
greatly awaken interest, still less command respect; nor did most of 
the ladies excite my admiration in their physical attractions, save one 
fresh and pretty young thing, whose simple device of a plain ribbon 
knot twined in her sunny hair, eclipsed half the professed beauties 
of her day, yet to whom that day was but the flutter of a moment ere 
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she folded her poor little wings to droop with them into the dust of 
death, leaving just the one memento of that charming ‘ coiffure a la 
Fontanges.’ After her, my notice centred more on warlike and 
stirring reports of the epoch than on persons, until, in the decadent 
years of this long-spun reign, it was attracted (at first with surprise) 
to the attentions lavished by a young Princess of the proud House 
of Savoy (and prospective Queen Consort of France) upon a stern- 
visaged elderly matron, approached with almost servile deference by 
the ministers and all officials ; but whom their whispers revealed to 
have once been the penniless widow on promotion, of a talented but 
little-famed and cruelly-deformed poet. Truly times were changed 
since the brilliant epoch when King and Court were young and 
thoughtless together, and when nought but derision would have 
greeted any prophecy anent such heavy decorum of dull day following 
dull day in the future. The grace and liveliness, however, of the 
accomplished young Duchesse de Bourgogne, infused sunshine, while 
she lived, into even this gloomy atmosphere, and the hard severity 
of Madame de Maintenon’s habitual manner softened almost into 
tenderness under the influence of one so gay and skilful in helping to 
divert the unamusable old monarch. Among other social talents 
the Duchesse possessed to a remarkable degree the gift of harmless 
mimicry (not uncommon among her southern compatriots), and in 
the intimacy of private hours would often exercise it for the benefit 
of this strangely assorted elderly ménage. Having one day passed 
in review ministers, courtiers, beauties, and other entities of both 
sexes, the exhibition came to an end for lack of fresh material, 
though the King, unsatiated, pressed for its continuance. ‘Sire,’ 
exclaimed the performer, ‘ my list is exhausted, and, save your Majesty, 
I can recall no one sufficiently distinguished to be worth reproducing.’ 
‘Well,’ replied the King, ‘let us for once see what you can make of 
me.’ The words were scarcely uttered when, bounding from her seat, 
she flitted past him with an airy curtsey, and, seizing me from the 
table, flew back to take her stand in front and represent, with the 
utmost accuracy, His Majesty’s wonted action in extracting and 
inhaling, with the supreme elegance for which he was noted, a full 
pinch of my contents. The slightly-bent attitude, with his left 
hand holding me in carelessly graceful clasp: the light tap on my 
lid before raising it: the dainty insertion of jewelled hand, accom- 
panied by the unstudiedly easy curve of little finger, as in a fine sweep 
of arm the perfumed grains were delicately applied to each nostril : 
even the passing flick of a stray particle from the billowy lace cravat : 
all in turn made so admirable and life-like a portraiture as to delight 
the old monarch, and probably cause his weary morganatic spouse to 
feel that, unlike a Cesar of old, she had gained a day. In that case, 
though, her gain was my loss, and the note of laughing success sounded 
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the knell of my days at Court; for, in the fulness of his pleased 
amusement, King Louis then and there bestowed me upon the young 
performer, who bore me incontinently away to a foremost place among 
her bibelots, where even this position was too speedily lost to me by 
the unsparing hand of death, which within one short week cut off two 
happy and unspotted existences, so essential to many, so harmless to 
all! In the confusion caused throughout the Palace by this deplorable 
tragedy, I became the undetected prey of an unprincipled lackey ; and 
here suffer me to close this chapter of my annals by entreating my 
neighbour, in whose array of unsurpassable miniature portraits I 
recognise the master hand of Petitot, to enliven us with some details 
of her own biography.” 

“T cannot,” politely responded this incomparable specimen of art 
at its best period, “ aspire to rival in interest the graphic account to 
which we have just been treated, and will, therefore, with your per- 
mission, my friends, pass over nearly the first century of my exist- 
ence, and proceed at once to the description of a dinner by which I 
was so impressed at the moment, that it has remained with me an 
ever vivid memory. The scene in question occurred shortly after I 
had been transferred (to my infinite relief) from the hands of an 
able, but to me offensively underbred personage, known as the 
Citizen Barras, to an intimate lady-friend of his, immensely admired 
for her grace and liveliness rather than perfect beauty, and who filled 
a prominent place in such French society as then existed—the Creole 
widow Joséphine Vicomtesse de Beauharnais. In accordance with 
the prevailing fashion my mistress carried me (well primed with 
the newest kind of pastilles) to lie by her on the table at a small 
banquet given by the well-known philosopher, and at that time pro- 
fessed atheist, La Harpe. Among other guests he had included a 
living personification of the ancient statues of Venus, called by her 
friends Paulette, or Pauline, and of the Buonaparte family, though 
bearing by marriage an undistinguished name; an overblown com- 
mon-looking former beauty, called the Comtesse Dubarry; and sundry 
men of mark, of whom ranked neither last nor least Cazotte of the 
second sight. In such a circle conversation naturally did not flag, 
and at the close of the repast was led to turn upon the marvellous 
gift of nature possessed by the latter, albeit seldom exercised by him, 
and as arule only in the strictest privacy. On this occasion, how- 
ever, after sundry fruitless efforts to change the drift of the remarks 
and queries levelled at him, Cazotte suffered the fascinations of 
Madame de Beauharnais to overcome his reluctance, and yielded to 
her entreaties that he should partially read her future. ‘ Your 
destiny is indeed a chequered and eventful one, dear Madame,’ he 
pronounced ; ‘ be prepared for an alteration shortly in your condition, 
and a rise little anticipated by you.’ ‘ What,’ exclaimed Joséphine 
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gaily, ‘shall I become a great lady ?’ ‘A very great one,’ ‘ Possibly 
a Duchess?’ ‘Nay, higher than any Duchess.’ ‘Surely not a 
Queen?’ ‘Still higher than a Queen.’ <A pause of awe followed 
this prophecy, but the silence was sharply broken by Madame Pauline 
who, in slightly acid tone queried, ‘And when my friend Joséphine 
has achieved this wonderful ascension, what will become of me?’ 
‘You will follow in the rear, helping to bear her train.’ ‘And I,’ 
exclaimed Madame Dubarry; ‘am I not destined to mount anywhere?’ 
‘Alas, yes; you will mount higher than all—to the scaffold!’ At 
this apparently irrational forecast a mocking laugh pervaded the 
social circle, under cover of which the host turned to their oracle, and 
gently demanded, ‘ And have you no miracle left for me, old friend?’ 
‘The greatest and best of all, dear friend; you will die a firm be- 
liever!’ ‘Ah! well,’ exclaimed the others in chorus, ‘if none of 
these predictions come to pass until La Harpe shines forth as a 
believer, we need not look for them yet awhile.’ But the final con- 
version of the amiable sceptic to Christianity was no idle dream, and 
indeed, as some have avowed, set in from that hour: a fine addition, 
if true, to life’s many instances of the mustard-seed growth of truth. 
But it seems quite time, does it not, that I should pause, and we should 
ask for some of our sister Green-Box’s boudoir experiences.’ 

“They are of a much slighter nature, as you will anticipate, from 
such a sphere,” was the reply; “their highest form consisting in a 
semi-literary tone, of which I can, I fear, give you but an imperfect 
idea ; but the Belle-du-jour, to whom I at one period belonged, carried 
me with her once to a feminine conclave, assembled, to the number of 
seven, at the hotel of the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, for deliberation on 
some weighty matter. The discussion had, however, scarcely got 
into full swing (only five of the party were talking at once), when an 
unexpected addition occurred in the person of the Chevalier de B., an 
intimate and almost daily visitor, who, out of curiosity, had managed 
to elude the vigilance of the prohibiting concierge. Upon this 
intruder the ladies naturally fell with touching unanimity and much 
scorn, ending with a peremptory command to earn forgiveness forth- 
with by composing a high-flown eulogy of the whole company. 
‘You are too many,’ he observed, ‘to be ranked with the Graces, and 
too few to be classed with the Muses: in fact, the seven deadly sins 
are your only possible attributes; as such I must treat you.’ The 
general outcry was not exactly allayed by this bold assertion, but the 
culprit stood his ground bravely, requesting to be left alone for ten 
minutes with the bonbonniéres of the several heroines who, on their 
return, found in each a tiny scroll. How far this doughty chevalier 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of all his fair commanders is 
beyond my scope to inform you, seeing that the only two of his effu- 
sions with which I was made acquainted, were the one enclosed in me 
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for my mistress, and that addressed to the hostess, which was read 
alcud. These, if my memory serves me right, ran much as follows: — 


‘La GouRMANDISE. 
« « Défaut supréme !”’ chacun s’écrie, 
Mais contre quoi le troquer, 
Quand bouche si fraiche me souffle l’envie 
D’étre une fois bon 4 croquer.’ 


(‘“Oh! fault extreme !’” hear each one cry, 
Nay change not, prays my soul, 
Which longs when that sweet mouth I spy 
To be devoured whole !’ ) 


‘ L’ENVIE. 
‘ Peut-étre suis-je trop indulgent, 

Mais 4 votre péché je fais grace ; 
Ne faut-il pas que je le fasse 

‘ . , 

A ce que j’éprouve en vous voyant ! ’ 
( ‘Your heinous sin may pardon claim ; 

What error can I justly blame 
Which, as your many charms I view, 

I find myself committing too !’ ) 


This kind of versified badinage was, I need scarcely inform you, 
enormously practised for many years in French society, and by no 
means exclusively confined to the votaries of youth and loveliness. 
In such sa/ons as those of Madame Geoffrin and Madame du Deffand 
(the latter more especially in her old and blind days), what were 
called jeux d’esprit were in perpetual request, and I was on one occa- 
sion taken to the house of the sightless old Marquise when a compe- 
tition had arisen between her and one of her male /abitués for a 
prize, to be adjudged by the Président Hénault, for the best enigma 
composed on the spot in a given interval, the loser, of course, to pay 
forfeit. The two productions were made ready in the allotted time, 
and for the second of these the palm of victory was rightly awarded 
to the aged: hostess :— 


‘ EniameE No. 1. 


‘ Votre adversaire, ne vous y fiez pas! 
Ami parfois, mais (ne l’oubliez pas) 
Votre vainqueur ; qui en maitre 
Efface vos empreintes, pas A pas, 
Vos douleurs, joies, vos frais appas 
Fait disparaitre. 
Celui qui domine, brise, et toutes choses prend, 
Qui rien ne garde, et rien hélas ne rend ; 
Qui blesse, et qui console ; 
Qui passe sans bruit, mais jamais ne revint, 
Et seul, en lutte contre le Destin 
Tient le beau Role !’ 
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‘ ExtcmME No. 2. 
‘ Quoique je forme un corps, je ne suis qu’une idée, 
Plus ma beauté vieillit, plus elle est décidée, 
Pour me trouver, il faut ignorer d’ow je viens, 
Je tiens tout de celui qui réduit tout 4 rien !’ 
The discomfitted candidate took his defeat with excellent grace, 
and, by way of atonement for his temerity in entering the lists against 
such an authority, sent her next day a magnificently bound album 
with this apologetic quartrain :— 
‘ De votre triomphe voici le gage, 
Daignez en remplir une seule page, 
Et tous, et toutes, tomberont d’accord 
Combien j'eus raison d’avoir tort !’ 
With these quiet incidents illustrating the varied resource of 
mental amusement and employment in the former days of cultured 
members of society, I retire again into silence, with the hope that the 
thread of discourse may be now taken up by this beautiful little 
diamond-circled gold watch which lies close by, and whose every 
detail testifies its former possession by ‘une de nos Elégantes,’ to 
adopt a now disused formula.” 

“T would gladly oblige this distinguished company,” tinkled in 
bell-like tone the tiny object of this request, “ but my mission in 
life has been one of such monotonous accuracy, and such far-better 
regulated main-springs of action than those of most of the human 
beings with whom I have been brought in contact, that I hold of 
little account both the old and the young of this world; the more 
so as my experience has taught me that their deep, not to say sole, 
point of union consists, through every phase of life, in deprecation, I 
might even call it, abuse of the march of Time, as represented by my 
insignificant self. In the seasons of anticipated enjoyment I have 
heard myself railed at as a laggard in one quarter, while denounced 
in another for pitilessly hurried flight through scenes and moments 
of pleasure, and not one mind in a thousand has ever seriously taken 
in the favourite motto of the wise artificer who wrought me, ‘ Balance 
is everything.’ However, not to entirely disappoint your expecta- 
tions, I can, I think, recall the stanza with which I was despatched to 
a reigning deity of fashion and beauty by one of her throng of 
adorers. Its only merit lies, as you will observe, in being a type of 
the style in vogue and then called ‘ Marivaudage ’ :— 


* MARIVAUDAGE. 
(Avec envoi d’une montre cerclée de brillants.) 


~ 


Agréez, belle Reine de toutes les plus Belles, 
L’audacieuse offrande d’un humble soupirant, 
Qui force moments vous souhaite diamantés comme elle, 
Et, sans oser espérer, attend 
Si le Hasard un jour lui octroiera en somme 
La douce heure qui ‘‘ du Berger” se nomme,’ 
p2 
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“ And what sequel had this appeal? and what was the divinity’s 
name?” exclaimed the audience. ‘‘ Her name, probably already 
known to you, was Ninette, or Ninon, and her reign, such as it was, 
lasted through more than one generation ; but,” continued the little 
watch, with more dignity than might have been looked for in one of 
her exiguous proportions, “as to the rest of your question, please 
remember, my friends, that I am nothing if not of sterling metal, and, 
although my notes remain of striking quality, I was not trained, like 
many of my sisters, to become a repeater—at least in matters of 
scandal.” 

Here a violent outcry seemed to arise in simultaneous protest 
from the whole company as to any desire of mixing in scandals great 
or small, and in the clamour of this tumult I suddenly awoke to 
find it proceeded from no more thrilling cause than the sounding of 
the first gong and the preparations for my morning toilette. Thus 
abruptly recalled, as one too often finds one’s self, from visionary 
strayings to the stern actualities of life, I, with something of an effort, 
brought back my thoughts from pictures of those far, far days which 
fancy can bring so strangely near, whose stories and legends are apt 
to become so closely intertwined that the fine line of demarcation 
between fact and fiction is not always clearly to be traced, but which 
none the less—perhaps even rather the more—still weave their filmy 
spells of charm for the aged and reflective, and still hold lessons of 
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vague, but not wholly uninstructive, import for the young and I 
inexperienced. 

E. C. Cork anp Orrery. t 

I 

N.B.—The solutions to the two enigmas are ‘‘ Temps ” and ‘‘ Noblesse.” 
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CHINA: SPHERES OF INTEREST, AND THE 
OPEN DOOR. 


WuetHeER it were inspired by humour, or intended for satire, Mr. 
Curzon’s “intelligent appreciation of events before they occur” is a 
phrase that deserves to live. Far Eastern affairs might be less en- 
tangled if it had been translated into practice a few years ago. “An 
intelligent appreciation of events before they occur” might have 
prevented the Japanese invasion of Corea, which—undertaken with 
the avowed object of reforming Corea and shaking China out of her 
lethargy—precipitated the Russian occupation of Manchuria. It 
might have induced Japan to listen to the warnings of Germany, in 
respect to the futility of trying to annex Liaotung. It might have 
led to a timely agreement with Russia respecting an ice-free port; 
or have stayed, in the last resort, the untimely withdrawal of our 
ships from Port Arthur. It might have prevented the concession to 
Franco-Russian diplomacy of a railway leading into the heart of the 
Yangtze Valley. It might even have averted the late coup d@’état, 
upheld the Emperor, and paved the way for Chinese administrative 
reform. 

It is not that foresight was lacking. Writing after a recent visit 
to Manchuria, with the fate of Burmah and Tongking fresh in his 
recollection, Col. Denby, late U.S. Minister at Peking, had distinctly 
prophesied that “the vast outlying territories on the north and west 
of China would some time be subjected to a similar experience” ; 
and Sir Thomas Wade, who had just then retired from the British 
Legation, went even beyond Col. Denby in the “dread with which 
he looked forward to the possibility of her succumbing to a foreign 
power out of sheer backwardness and inertia.”' There were not 
wanting even Chinese who foresaw. Liu-Ming-chuan, sometime 
Governor of Formosa, had written earlier still, in reference to the 
then projected Siberian railway—‘ It shows that the mouths of the 
Russians water for our Manchurian provinces: let us, then, make our- 
selves strong while we have yet time.” But “ backwardness and inertia,” 
ignorance and obstruction, held the field. Writing four years subse- 
quently, in 1896, Mr. Chirol® predicted even more closely the actual 
events which we have seen happen in 1898. I repeat, then, that 
what was lacking was not foresight, but such “an intelligent appre- 
dation” of these prophecies, and of their purport, as might have 


(1) “ Russia and China.” By R.S. Gundry. Forryicutry Review, Oct., 1892. 
(2) The Far Eastern Question. By Valentine Chirol. London. 1896. 
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enabled pre-arrangement. That there was no such pre-arrangement 
is sufficiently proved by the excitement and political floundering to 
which the action of Russia and Germany gave rise. 

Our Government was gravely pre-oceupied, no doubt. The Niger 
question was still unsettled; the Fashoda question was looming in 
the future; and the Transvaal we have always with us. Russia 
avails herself skilfully of such opportunities. She took advantage 
of the Anglo-French expeditions to China, in 1858-60, to annex the 
Manchurian coast-line between the Usuri and the sea, from the Amur 
southward to the boundary of Korea. She took advantage of the 
Franco-German war to tear up the treaty relating to the Black Sea; 
and she has now carried her frontier down, practically, to the Great 
Wall, and occupied a powerful fortress at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Pecheli. The lease of Kiaochow to Germany had actually preceded 
the lease of Port Arthur to Russia; though, for practical purposes, the 
two were synchronous; and both conventions implied distinctly that 
a great area of hinterland would fall under the shadow of the flag.’ 
The history of the past twelve months has been one of effort to 
re-arrange the situation compatibly with the various interests engaged. 
Great Britain’s first step was to throw her «gis over the Yangtze 
Valley; the next, to occupy Wei-hai-wei as a counterpoise to Port 
Arthur; the last has been the conclusion of an agreement by which 
Russia undertakes to respect our “ sphere of interest’ in the Yangtze, 
on condition that we respect her’s in Manchuria; and both Powers 
agree mutually to respect the sovereign rights of China and the 
existing treaties (of Tientsin). The significance of the last provision 
depends upon the meaning that may be read into it; and that 
meaning is generally held to be that treaty-ports shall continue to be 
treaty-ports, and equality of commercial opportunity be preserved 
notwithstanding any other priority which “spherical ” interests may 
be held to imply. 

Much has been said and written about the “open door” without 
a very clear perception, always, of what it might mean. It was 
identified at one time with the independence of China, and with 
“ equality ” not only of “commercial,” but of “ industrial ” “ oppor- 
tunity,” and was held to be antagonistic, in so far, to the principle 
of “spheres.” It has been found a sufficient task, however, in practice, 


(1) Russia took all Manchuria. Germany took the great province of Shantung. 
Sect. II. of the agreement for the lease of Kiaochow gives Germany permission to 
make a railway triangle which covers a considerable portion of Shantung. It stipulates 
also that within ten miles of these railways Germany may excavate for coal, &c., the 
necessary works being undertaken by German and Chinese merchants, combining their 
capital. Sect. III. adds that: ‘‘ If within the province of Shantung any matters are 
undertaken for which foreign capital or assistance is invited, China agrees that the 
German merchants concerned shall be first asked whether they wish to undertake the 
works and provide the materials.”’ 
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to regulate an avalanche, without undertaking to roll back all the 
rocks it has displaced. The mutual assent of Germany and Great 
Britain to their respective spheres was attested last September in 
an agreement’ made, with the approval of their respective Govern- 
ments, between groups of English and German financiers who were 
interested in a railway from Tientsin to Chinkeang. It has taken 
seven months to reach a similar agreement with Russia; but the 
Russian agreement is official, and official mills grind slowly indeed. 

The chief objection to spheres of interest on the part of commercial 
nations like Great Britain and the United States is that they have a 
tendency to become spheres of control; and that spheres under the 
control of such powers as France and Russia are commonly hedged in 
by prohibitive tariffs and differential rates. The Russian note may 
be taken as disavowing any such purpose at the moment. “ Equality 
of opportunity ” is thrown to the winds, together with many other 
of the brave words with which Ministers gratified their supporters 
last spring, but the commercial “ door” is to be kept “ open ”’ still. 
One of the chief purposes of the Shanhaikwan-Newchwang line was to 
uphold that policy; for Newchwang is the “open door” into Man- 
churia, and its position was held to be threatened by the projected 
trunk-line from Siberia to Talienwan. The British—or rather 
Chinese—line measurably diminishes that risk, and the recent exten- 
sion of the British Concession accentuates the position of Newchwang 
as a treaty-port. What ulterior risks may be involved in the pro- 
vision that Russia is at liberty to make a railway through the same 
region,” time will disclose. I have heard half-a-dozen meanings read 
into it—from restriction of Russian enterprise to Manchuria, to per- 
mission to extend it south-west as far as Singan—that is, close up to 
the Yangtze watershed ; and from the right to construct a competing 
line vid Shanhaikwan, to a purpose of going round by Jehol. The 
one thing that it may be assumed she certainly means is, to extend 
the Siberian railway eventually to Peking. 

How long the door will remain open after the completion of the 
Siberian railway depends, probably, on how long it may be convenient 
to let the fiction of Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria survive. 
Russia advances by waves and opportunities. Some day a fresh 
opportunity will occur. Understandings with Russia have generally 
proved ephemeral; and the definition of a treaty as a record of exist- 
ing facts may receive fresh illustration in the present case. The facts 
at the moment are that a Central Government exists at Peking, and 

(1) China (Blue Book), No. 1 of 1899, pp. 214-15. 

(2) ‘* The present special agreement is naturally not to interfere in any way with the 
right of the Russian Government to support, if it thinks fit, applications of Russian 
subjects or establishments for concessions for railways which, starting from the main 


Manchurian line, in a south-westerly direction, would traverse the region in which the 
Chinese line terminating at Sinminting and Newchwang is to be made.” 
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that—the Siberian Railway not being yet finished—Russia has no 
immediate motive for differentiating in favour of land-borne against 
sea-borne cargo; though one cannot but notice with some concern her 
refusal to bind herself for the future, and the complacency with which 
Lord Salisbury acquiesced." 

Public attention has been directed so strongly to the north, by the 
emphatic action of Russia and Germany and by the declaration of our 
own “ interest’ in the Yangtze region, that expressions of “ interest” 
by other Powers in other directions have attracted less recognition. It 
must be noted, however, that Japan has taken from China a promise 
not to alienate any portion of the great province lying opposite 
Formosa ; while—‘ par suite de la nécessité de veiller 4 ce que dans 
les provinces limitrophes du Tonkin il ne soit apporté aucune modifi- 
cation 41’état de fait et de droit existant ’”’ —France exacted, in April, 
1898, a similar promise” regarding those provinces, which she pro- 
ceeded to accentuate by occupying Kwangchow Bay and insisting 
that Frenchmen only should be allowed to make railways radiating 
from Pakhoi. This pledge to France involved some confusion, as 
the interests of Great Britain are at least equal to hers in Yunnan, and 
predominate so enormously in Kwangtung that any thought of alien- 
ation would be opposed, necessarily, by the owners of Hongkong. The 
gross value of the trade of Canton amounted, in 1898, to £7,800,000, 
and of that entered at the Customs-station at Kowloong to £6,530,000. 
It may be unhesitatingly affirmed that the whole of this passed 
through Hongkong; while the trade of Swatow, valued at some 
£4,000,000, is also carried on largely with Hongkong. If there is a 
province in China, in fact, to which any foreign nation has a superior 
claim, that claim could be alleged on behalf of Great Britain to 
Kwangtung ;* and a feeling has been distinctly expressed that that 
superiority is insufficiently emphasised in the verbal counter-promise 
which H.M. Minister obtained, that not to “any other Power” 
than England, any more than “to any other Power” than France, 
should cession be made. The position in regard to Yunnan and 
Szechuen is further safeguarded—or complicated, according to the 
point of the view—by the self-denying Convention entered into 
between England and France in 1896, to the effect that all privileges 
and advantages of any nature which may be conceded in those pro- 
vinces to either shall be common to both.* Besides, both Szechuen and 
Northern Yunnan are comprised in the Yangtze region, and are, there- 
fore, in the British sphere. When we note further the vast “ interest” 
taken by the Peking Syndicate in Shanse as well as Honan, and the 


) v. China (Blue Book), No. 2 of 1899, pp. 20, 59, 64, 67. 

) Livre Jaune, 1894-8, p. 49. 

) China Association’s letter to Lord Salisbury, published in Times, 28th April, 1898. 
) Declaration between Great Britain and France, &e.—Treaty Series, No. 5, 1896. 
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mutual anxiety of Great Britain and Italy to protect the valuable 
province of Chekeang, any power of alienation the Emperor may 
retain appears limited to the metropolitan province of Pecheli, to the 
so-called Shen-Kan viceroyalty (Shense and Kansuh) in the north- 
west, and possibly Kweichow! ‘The remaining fourteen provinces are 
protected, or bespoken, more or less. ? 

Lord Charles Beresford deprecates spheres as pregnant with danger 
to the integrity of the Empire, and to general peace, and to the 
“open door.” The difficulty is that they exist. Russia is established 
in Manchuria; Germany in Shantung; and nothing short of war, 
which England will certainly not undertake single-handed for the 
purpose, is likely to alter that position. There is no desire in this 
country to precipitate disintegration, or to assume premature responsi- 
bility in the Yangtze region. There is certainly no such desire in the 
East, even among those who would place the most stringent interpre- 
tation on China’s undertaking “ not to mortgage, lease, or cede” 
any territory in that region to any other Power. How indignant 
soever they may be at the incompetence, corruption, and misgovern- 
ment which they see around them, British residents in China gener- 
ally wish her well. Both from sympathy and commercial interest 
they would prefer to see her integrity maintained under a government 
that would cease from obstruction, adapt itself to modern circum- 
stances, regularise its fiscal system, and inaugurate other necessary 
reforms. But is such a solution reasonably probable under the con- 
ditions which prevail, now, at Peking ? 

I have remarked that the course of recent events—the very acts, 
even, in some instances, of foreign P’owers—had been predicted long 
before. The one thing which no one seems to have foreseen is the 
recent coup d’état at Peking. Nine months ago there was a reforming 
Emperor on the throne; and for the xth time in the history of our 
relations we began to believe that China was going to “ progress” 
of her own accord. The first delusion to that effect was in 1868, 
when Mr. Burlingame hypnotised Lord Clarendon but Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock had to tell interested inquirers that, of the visions of 
progress which had been conjured up in Europe, there was no sign 
at Peking. The last was after the war with Japan. Changes of a 
kind there had been, in the interval, but they were in the nature 
of innovations rather than reform: telegraphs had been introduced, 
and steamships bought, and 200 miles of railway laid in the single 
province ruled by Li Hung-chang. But the men who had the 
furnishing of the ironclads had been content to fill shell with charcoal, 
and they who had the arming of the troops to buy rifles for two 
ounces of silver provided they could write down ten. Of the admini- 
strative, judicial, and economic reforms which Japan has assimilated 
with such marvellous facility, there had been no sign. But now, at 
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last, the evidence would surely be accepted! Beaten and humiliated 
by a despised—but reformed—nation one-tenth of her size, China 
would surely see the desirability of reforming herself in turn! Men 
familiar with former promises and disappointments deprecated any 
anticipation of a transfiguration scene. Hither under stress, however, 
of foreign coercion, or from a willingness to adopt reforms whose 
efficacy had been so practically demonstrated, movement of a kind, it 
was thought, there would be. And movement of a kind there was. 
The more enlightened of the younger generation of Chinese felt keenly 
the necessity of reform. Missionaries living in the interior were 
assailed by unwonted demands for information. <A “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge” found a surprising 
demand for books and pamphlets conveying foreign historical and 
scientific lore. For a time these influences seemed to have the 
upper hand. The Emperor had accepted them heart and soul. It 
was not till he had been overthrown, in fact, that the extent of 
his designs was realised. He had surrounded himself by reform- 
ing advisers, but their personality was hardly known. Certain en- 
lightened officers were inaugurating material improvements and better 
methods of education in the provinces, but it was hardly realised how 
closely they and the reform party at Peking were allied. Then, 
suddenly, in September, there was a crash. Truly had Mayers 
affirmed :— 


** The foundations of the Chinese state repose upon an all- pervading officialism : 
a bureaucracy trained through the national system of education to apply the 
maxims of government enunciated centuries before the dawn of the Christian era, 
and impelled by motives of self-interest to reject the introduction of all principles 
at variance with these venerable dogmas.’’! 


A breathless rush of reforming edicts, at the last, had galvanised 
the “self-interested” into measures of self-defence. Various cir- 
cumstances aided. The Empress Dowager was moved to intervene ; 
the Emperor was practically suppressed; the reform party was scat- 
tered to the winds; its members were killed, banished, dismissed, 
degraded ; and a reactionary /égime was installed in their stead. 

It has been said that the Emperor was going too fast, and was en- 
dangering the dynasty. That is an impression which those now in 
power would like, doubtless, to convey, and which the Empress and the 
Manchu party may conceivably entertain. But the impression among 
foreigners in China seems to be that the dynasty has been endangered, 
rather, by the reaction. Some engines are reversible: the maehinery 
of governments is, commonly, not. Progress may be fast or slow, 
but what movement there is must be forward. The Emperor was 


(1) Chinese Government. By W. F. 8. Mayers, late Chinese Secretary, H.B.M. Lega- 
tion, Peking. 
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admittedly going fast, but he had not centuries to play with. Either 
he or those about him perceived that not a few innovations merely, 
but reforms—administrative, judicial, educational, financial, and mili- 
tary reforms—were essential if the Empire was to besaved. That he 
was on the verge of a great blunder, if it be true that he was about 
to decree the abolition of the queue, is beyond doubt. The queue is 
the symbol of Manchu conquest, and the Manchus would regard its 
abolition, naturally, as subversive. The fact that the Emperor’s 
reforming advisers were drawn largely from the southern provinces— 
which were the last to accept, and have been foremost in opposition 
to, the Manchu yoke—would accentuate theiralarm. The indiscretion 
is so obvious, indeed, that it is difficult to believe that it can have been 
contemplated; and Kang Yii-wei, whom I questioned a few weeks 
ago, avowed ignorance of any such purpose. Rumour accredits it to 
Japanese inspiration. The Emperor is known to be an admirer of 
Japanese progress and attainments, and is said to have been persuaded, 
in an unwise moment, to effect a symbolic breach with the past ! Such 
advice would be comparable with the desire to bestow representa- 
tive institutions on India, and hymnals and woollen clothing on the 
inhabitants of Borrioboola Gha. One would have thought experience 
in Korea might have convinced the Japanese of error, for it was a 
similar attempt to interfere with the national coiffure that precipi- 
tated the downfall of their influence at Séul; and if there be one 
country in the world where Machiavelli’s advice, to change the 
substance but not the form, applies more strongly than in another, it 
is in China, 

Still, the blunder had not been perpetrated, and might have been 
prevented by measures less drastic than a coup d’état. But it was not 
only the Manchu element which had been alarmed. Reform meant 
not only potential salvation for China, but potential change of a system 
under which the administration has come to be regarded as the 
perquisite of a class to such an extent that a clever scholar is often 
“run” by speculators who “ finance” him into office on the under- 
standing that they will be recouped when he gets the handling of the 
spoils. It is not all the fault of the individual, for the scale of 
salaries is absurd. No mandarin can exist on his official pay, and the 
“family” system surrounds him with sycophants who expect to be 
provided with places at the public expense ; while the decentralisation 
and laxity of the executive allow an elasticity of collection and 
account that permit him to supplement his own salary, and his 
connections and underlings to evolve theirs, out of the chaos. People 
have been known to over-estimate their own value even in the West; 
and Chinese officials, who have the opportunity of fixing—within 
elastic limits—their own gains, are apt to fall into the same error. 
The moral axioms of the sages are distorted. Love of peace becomes 
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such a conviction of the impossibility of war that the colonel of a 
battalion keeps it at half-strength and retains, consequently, half its 
pay. An ironclad run on the same principle is apt to prove ineffi- 
cient if expected to fight. Reserves of ammunition are likely to run 
short, even if the official delegated to buy rifles has not concluded that 
muskets would be as useful as Mausers to men who will certainly be 
allowed to let them rust, and will be supplied by some other official 
with a species of powder whose capacity will begin and end in a flash 
and a bang. The lay Chinaman—the merchant, the agriculturalist— 
is every whit as estimable a being as the Japanese. It is to the 
difference in spirit between the officials of the two nations that the 
difference in their position to-day is principally due. Professor 
Chamberlain has written lately, in Things Japanese :— 


“The foreign employé is the creatorof New Japan. To the Japanese Govern- 
ment belongs the credit of conceiving the idea and admitting the necessity of the 
great; change, furnishing the wherewithal, engaging the men, and profiting by 
their labours ; resembling in this a wise patient who calls in the best available 
physician and assists him by every means in his power. The foreign employés 
have been the physician to whom belongs the credit of working the marvellous 
cure which we all see. One set of Englishmen—at first a single Englishman, the 
late Lieutenant A. G.S. Hawes—took the navy in hand, and transformed junk- 
manners and methods into those of a modern man-of-war. Another undertook 
the Mint, with the result that Oriental confusion made way for a uniform coinage 
equal to any in the world. No lessa feat than the reform of the entire educa- 
tional system was chiefly the work of a handful of Americans. A Frenchman 
codified Japanese laws, and abolished torture. Germans have for years directed 
the whole higher medical instruction of the country; and the larger steamers of 
the principal steamship company are still commanded by foreign captains of 
various nationalities. As we correct these sheets for the press,two English 
experts are busy reporting on British administrative methods in dealing with 
native races, in order to place a model before the new rulers of Formosa. Again, 
consider the army which so recently astonished the world by the perfection of its 
organisation. That organisation was German, and was drilled into the Japanese 
by German officers engaged for the purpose. The posts, the telegraphs, the 
railways, the trigonometrical surveys, improved mining methods, prison reform, 
sanitary reform, cotton and paper mills, chemical laboratories, water-works, and 
harbour-works: all are the creation of the foreign employé of the Japanese 
Government.’’, 


None of these things have been accomplished in China, partly 
because of the officials’ ineffable conceit, partly because they wished 
to keep the administration—and the profits—in their own hands. 
Truly has Abel Remusat written: “Les Asiatiques sont toujours 
punis du dedain qu’ils ont pour les connaissances des Kuropéens par le 
peu de profit que ce dedain méme leur permet d’en tirer.” A strong 





(1) This is scarcely accurate. German officers have acted, for the last fourteen years, 
as advisers to the General Staff, but the chief credit of organising the army is due to 
French officers, quite a number of whom have been engaged from time to time—in 
1866-7, 1872-80, and 1884-8, in the work. 
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argument in favour of the contention of the Japanese that they should 
not be classed as Orientals, might be found in the different attitudes of 
the two peoples towards the foreign instructors whom both had the 
instinct to attract. 

Those who accuse the Emperor of going too fast have sought in 
this or in that edict the special motive of the coup a’état, and fastened 
especially on the decrees changing the standard of examination as being 
cataclysmic in tenor and effect. It requires, doubtless, some know- 
ledge of China to appreciate the force of the decree issued, on the 23rd 
July, that :— 


“Commencing with the next literary examinations, from those for doctor down 
to the licentiate examinations, throughout the Empire, the candidates shall be 
examined in short practical essays instead of in subjects from the Confucian 
Analects, as of old.’’ 


And, subsequently, on the 19th August :— 


“Following upon our edict abolishing for ever the use of wenchang essays, and 
substituting instead practical essays on modern up-to-date subjects—thereby doing 
away for good with the hollow, useless, and unpractical methods of an obsolete 
age—we gave our consent to the recommendations of the Viceroy Chang Chih- 
tung, and Governor Chen Pao-chen of Hunan, suggesting definite regulations for 
the government of future literary examinations. We now hereby further decree 
that the Emperor himself shall hereafter be present at the Palace-examinations of 
new doctors and give out the themes to be written upon, as these examinations 
are the most important of all, being the final test of the capabilities of candidates 
for official preferment. On the other hand, the Palace-examinations before us to 
test fine penmanship shall be abolished, as caligraphy is but an empty accom- 
plishment.”’ 


The language is uncompromising, and may well have shocked the 
Peking placemen whose abolition was shortly afterwards decreed ; but 
is it not obvious that a change in the system Mayers describes 
was an essential element of reform? Besides, there are not wanting 
indications that Chinese students were about accepting the new order 
with equanimity, and setting to work to acquire so much of the new 
learning as might serve their purpose, with remarkable zeal. Un- 
questionably, those who had already turned their attention in that 
direction were given a pull over those who had not; but here was 
an element of encouragement which was scarcely to be deprecated. 
A shrewd suggestion has indeed been made that the readiness with 
which the /iterati had been establishing new schools, even before the 
Emperor’s edicts appeared, may be taken as evidence of a perception 
that the educated must lead in the future as in the past. Would it 
not follow, if this premiss be correct, that too much has been made 
of the charges of over-haste and inadaptability that have been 
brought against the reforming edicts themselves? They were 
shocking, no doubt, to the elderly occupants of office who wished to 
retain their places and spoil; but to the younger scholars and Jiterati 
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throughout the Empire they may have presented themselves in a 
different light. The Emperor may (as the North-China Herald 
remarked, some months ago, at the close of a thoughtful and inte- 
resting review) have wanted in his zeal to do too much at once; “ but 
that, if he had been honestly backed up by his officers, would soon 
have righted itself. Our point is that there is not one of the pro- 
posed reforms that is not both practicable and salutary, and that 
would not have been for the benefit of the people.” 

Many causes go to produce a coup d’état, as many rills go to make 
a stream ; and all these various causes, working on the apprehensions 
of an interested class, no doubt had their effect. The climax was, 
however, unquestionably precipitated by the scheme to remove the 
Empress-Dowager from Peking. The Emperor felt that his position 
was in danger so long as she was to the fore; and the reformers ap- 
prehended exactly what has occurred. The project was conceived, 
accordingly, of displacing her and confining her in a palace; where- 
upon she displaced and confined the Emperor instead. There was a 
disposition in some quarters to treat this as a family-quarrel ; and a 
family-quarrel in one sense of the word, doubtless, it was; but-it was 
a quarrel which may have consequences reaching beyond the lives of 
those concerned. Those who were disposed to regard it in this light 
anticipated that the reform movement might continue, when things 
had settled down once more at Peking. That hope seems scarcely 
consistent with the rancorous persecution of the reform party and 
the replacement everywhere of Manchus and reactionary officials in 
power. Even if these appointments were revised later, it would be 
long before any ordinary Chinese would dare to avow a progressive 
creed. There will always be present the idea that such tendencies 
may have unpleasant results; and the ordinary Chinaman, whatever 
his convictions may be, has not sufficient patriotism to embrace openly 
a cause which has been demonstrated to be dangerous by the 
wholesale execution and degradation of its exponents. In the case 
of a country where everything is so opposite that our method 
of addressing a letter is reversed, and the ritual of the Goddess of 
Mercy enjoins worshippers to face towards the West, even the test of 
“ works” may fail and the gathering of figs from thistles may sug- 
gest itself as possible. One who would cling to the belief that the 
coup d’état was a mere exchange of personages, and that the pros- 
pects of reform are as good under one Amurath as under another, 
needs all the support such considerations may bring. That the reform 
movement in China is not dead, may be affirmed ; that many advo- 
cates of reform survive is equally true; but that such drastic reforms 
as are necessary to preserve the cohesion and integrity of the Empire 
can be expected from the present 7éyime is beyond belief. 

An appreciation of the cowp «’éfat and of the situation it has created 
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is essential to a clear appreciation of all that the doctrine of spheres of 
“interest? or “influence” may imply. Every well-wisher of China 
would like to see her integrity preserved. The ideal would be a 
reformed China, a revivified China, a China rising from the ashes of 
her dead self to resume the great position in the Asiatic world to which 
her resources and traditions entitle her to aspire. The question is 
whether that revival is reasonably likely ; or for what future “an 
intelligent appreciation,” etc., should lead us to provide. Is it safe to 
plunge on integrity ? or is not wisdom rather to be found in Herr von 
Biilow’s declaration, twelve months ago, to the Reichstag— 


“Mention has been made of the partition of China. Such a partition will not 
be brought about by us, at any rate. All we have done is to provide that, come 
what may, we ourselves shall not go empty-handed. The traveller cannot decide 
when the train is to start, but he can make sure not to miss it when it does start. 
The devil takes the hindmost.” 


It may be that the prospect of partition is viewed with greater 
equanimity in Berlin than in London ; but it is clear that responsible 
statesmen in both capitals look forward to it as a conceivable event, 
and that the likelihood of its being realised has been increased 
by recent occurrences at Peking. If anything can be predicted 
with certainty regarding a people who reason and act, often, so dif- 
ferently from ourselves, it is that no country can meet the requirements 
and expenditure of modern civilisation on medieval lines. The Emperor 
had around him men who perceived this, and were capable, evidently, 
of giving direction to the thought. Whether he would have been able, 
without foreign support, to effect the drastic reforms which are needed, 
may be problematical ; but so long asa reforming monarch sat on the 
throne, there was a reasonable chance. He might have been guided, 
encouraged, checked upon occasion, but sustained certainly with some 
hope that good might come. Is it possible to entertain similar expec- 
tations from a régime that set out by killing, banishing, or degrading 
every progressive mandarin, re-establishing sinecures, and cancelling 
edicts thoughtfully designed to inaugurate change? The Empress 
has declared, certainly, in favour of railways and mining, and of 
foreign drill and weapons of war ; but her antecedents negative any 
supposition that she will promote the economic changes on which the 
salvation of the Empire depends. There are indications enough of a 
will to strengthen the dynasty, but none whatever of the reforms by 
which alone its safety can be ensured. The Emperor was tending to 
lean upon the Chinese; the Empress is tending to lean on Manchus, and 
to replace Chinese by Tartars in positions of trust. Allusion has been 
made to the fact that the principal reformers were Cantonese, and that 
there has been no love lost for generations between the Manchus and 
Southern Chinese. The Reactionaries raised the cry of rebellion, 
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accusing the Reformers of evil purpose, and alleging that they were 
connected with a pending insurrection in Kwangtung. But all available 
evidence goes to show that Kang-Yii-wei and his friends hoped to 
work through the established channels; and interesting corroboration 
of that impression is afforded by a published conversation with a 
Chinese resident in Yokohama, who avowed himself in full sympathy 
with the reforming clique. The occasion was Confucius’ 2,449th 
birthday, which was celebrated by the Chinese residing in Japan with 
such unusual éc/at, last year, that the gentleman in question was asked 
to explain. He did so in the following terms :— 


“Well, you see, the reform party in China, and nearly all the intelligent and 
enlightened men of the country, are followers of Confucius. He is the great 
philosopher of the Chinese. He formed Chinese ideas, gave us letters, and founded 
a philosophy which even now we find, as we think, the best in the world. No 
feasts have been held in his honour, and the great mass of the Chinese have fallen 
into worship of idols and other barbarous kinds of religions. We, the reformists, 
are reviving the cult of Confucius. The majority of us do not believe in super- 
natural religion ; we are what you call free-thinkers, and are more concerned in 
making this world better than in thinking of the affairs of another, Confucianism 
has no hold on the Manchus, who have many different kinds of religions, and 
generally regard Confucianism with distrust and dislike.” 

‘Then this is a Chinese celebration, purely ?” 

‘‘ Yes; there are a number of Manchus in Yokohama belonging to the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, and they hold themselves altogether aloof. They have nothing to 


do with us.” 
“How do you reformists view the Manchu dynasty, since there is such a wide 


distinction between your objects and those of the Manchu ?” 

“Well, the Emperor, though he was a Manchu, was also a reformer, a friend 
of our party. What will happen now, I cannot say, But I do not think that the 
party at present in power will be able to stop the march of progress.’’ 


He concluded an interesting conversation by saying that the 
Japanese sympathised both with the reform movement and with this 
particular celebration ; and that he had learned the English he spoke 
so fluently at the Victoria College in Hongkong, where he had passed 
the Senior Oxford Local Examination ! 

The Empress’s chief adviser—the man whom the reformers hold 
chiefly responsible for the situation, is a Manchu named Yung Lu. 
Relying upon him for protection and support, the Empress has en- 
trusted him with powers that enable him now, apparently, to sway 
her. His passion appears to be for military power. He has 
authority over all the troops in the north, and is credited with a 
desire to be made generalissimo also over the centre and south. 
The two great Viceroys who control the Yangtze Valley from 
Shanghai to the borders of Szechuen are strong men, as Chinamen 
go; and the Empress has been credited for some time with a’ desire 
to benefit by their counsel at Peking! One, Chang Chi-tung, is 
named in the decree regarding literary reform. The fact that Chen- 
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Pao-chen, who shares that honour, was degraded for his connection 
with the movement may lead Chang to view the invitation with sus- 
picion. Both feel unable, at any rate, to quit their satrapies! So 
the Empress, or Yung Lu, is reported to have conceived lately 
another design. The Tartar General of Nanking was ordered to arm 
and drill the Manchu garrison in that Viceroyalty according to 
modern methods, with the aim, evidently, of creating a force that 
should be independent of the Viceroy. The latter, however, promptly 
telegraphed his resignation, and it is to the credit of the Empress’s 
sagacity that she rescinded her order. It had been assumed that the 
Manchus had become practically assimilated, and that any surviving 
antipathy to them must be sentimental; but the re-assertion of 
ascendancy implied in the frequent substitution, lately, of Manchus 
for Chinese in civil posts belies that supposition, and appears little 
calculated to allay antagonisms which the amenities incidental to the 
coup @’état have aroused. 

We appear to be in presence, then, of two dangers. The anti- 
foreign attitude which the Empress and her advisers are adopting 
may encourage an outbreak of anti-foreign feeling that would give 
cause for multiple expeditions such as Germany has lately sent 
into the interior of Shantung; or their domestic policy may excite 
disaffection that will tend to disturbance, and lead equally to inter- 
vention for its control. Insurrection such as that which expelled the 
Mongols is almost impossible in China to-day. Insurgents could not 
obtain weapons equal to those possessed by the Imperial troops, even 
if they could combine. But brigandage verging on insurrection is 
always possible. A great disaster like the outbreak of the Yellow 
River which is causing untold misery at this moment in Shantung, 
is sure to be accompanied by political and social unrest. There was 
an insurrection with an avowedly political object, last year, in the Two 
Kwang. There has been an insurrection lately, for some not clearly 
explained reason, in Anhui. Sectarian antagonism such as under- 
lay Yu Man-tze’s rebellion may break out afresh, at any moment, in 
Szechuen. Such outbreaks are more likely, and are likely to assume 
larger proportions, at a moment when the hand and prestige of 
authority have been weakened, as they have been lately, by military 
defeat and political humiliation of various kinds. A great Viceroy, 
again, might end by resenting Manchu pretensions or exactions 
that trench upon his prerogative; and the sympathy of young 
China would hardly be on the side of one whom they regard 
as an usurper, and who caused the execution of leaders they admired. 
Insurrection in China starts heaven knows how, but proceeds along 
well-known lines. It is recruited largely by bad characters, who rob 
and desolate the country, and are opposed by other Chinamen, in 
Imperial uniform, who act in precisely the same way. Within certain 
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limits that sort of thing might be allowed to go on: it has been pretty 
Fanny’s way for generations; and the only way to stop it is bya 
master’s hand. If it gets beyond certain limits, that hand may 
be applied. 

One of the chief causes of trouble in China is the weakness of the 
executive. The maxims of government are admirable, but principle 
and practice are far apart. The laws are applicable, if archaic, but 
are neutralised because they are so wretchedly administered—through 
corruption and bribery in the courts, and torture and extortion in the 
jails. Civil law there is none, commercial disputes being settled 
usually by arbitration; and promises to set about establishing an 
International Code which have been exacted from the Tsungli Yamen, 
at intervals, during thirty years remain characteristically unfulfilled. 
The Chinese as a race are law-abiding, and could be governed with a 
minimum of effort provided the rule be just and they be driven with 
a loose rein. The constant disputes, and outbreaks, and uprisings 
are due to lawlessness above rather than below. It is to the 
inefficiency of the executive that are largely due the bickerings 
between “ Christians ’’ and “ pagans” which do so much to keep alive 
ill-feeling, e.g., in Szechuen. If one of the disputants be a professed 
convert, he tries to enlist the influence of his priest. Ifhe be not, he 
is perchance advised to profess conversion in order to obtain support. 
Interference irritates both people and officials—whether the “ Chris- 
tian” be right or wrong—to an extent that would be impossible if 
confidence were felt in the strength and justice of the executive power. 
The idea of a Chief Rabbi bringing pressure to bear on behalf of a 
Jew engaged in litigation with a Protestant, in London, appears to us 
simply absurd. 

The Government of China exists, in fact, on a sort of balance: the 
position of the Emperor resembles that of the egg we see sustained in 
shop windows on the top of a water-jet, rather than that of the Kaiser. 
He is the head of a cult ; the apex of a family system ; the high priest 
of the so-called ancestral worship which is the permeating and con- 
necting element in the Chinese social system. So long as the Chinese 
were isolated, their methods sufficed. Misgovernment was tempered 
by the right of rebellion. Things righted themselves after an upheaval, 
and all went on as before. But foreign intercourse has exercised a 
disturbing influence, against which new provisions have to be made. 
If justice was corrupt in the old days, the chances were equal ; but 
the balance is disturbed when one scale is weighted by the foreign 
influence represented by a priest. If the fiscal system was chaotic, 
taxation was not, on the whole, excessive ; and revenue had come, in 
the course of centuries, to be apportioned according to local needs. 
But new requirements came with foreign intercourse, and the old 
arrangement was disturbed. The Maritime Customs, which used to 
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be apportioned between Peking and the provinces, were gradually 
appropriated by Peking, and are now absorbed wholly by the service 
of a foreign debt. Neither in China nor in Egypt can bricks be made 
without straw ; and other sources of revenue—yclept generically likin 
—had to be devised. <A portion of this, even, has been allotted now 
to the service of the last Anglo-German loan. For every reason, then, 
financial reform is a necessity. Mr. G. Jamieson (late H.M. Consul- 
General at Shanghai) has estimated that not one-third of the 
revenue levied finds its way into the Government exchequer, whereas 
the sums actually collected would prove abundant if Indian or 
Egyptian methods were applied. We hear much of access to the 
interior, residence in the interior, and other plans for the development 
of trade. But trade cannot develop so long as it is oppressed and 
hindered by exactions and obstructions at every turn. Writing lately 
to H.B.M. Consul-General, regarding the operation of the new rule 
permitting the navigation of inland waterways by steam, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce says :— 


“No one in Chinkiang, the Chamber is informed, can be induced to have their 
goods towed by the launches ; the likin exactions and squeezes‘by the native 
customs’ underlings, the exasperating delays at the tax stations and the brow- 
beating and bullying of the boatmen and passengers are declared to be fatal to 
success of any kind. This condition of affairs is no doubt correctly attributed to 
the determined and powerful opposition of the hordes of likin officials and under- 
lings who see their chances of squeeze threatened. The Report goes on to say: 
‘Few people have any idea of the crowd of officials and hangers-on connected 
with an ordinary likin station. At Huaikuan, on the Grand Canal, they number 
fully 3,000 and live in a town of their own. The head of the office is of the 
Imperial clan, and so large are the emoluments that he is changed every three 
years, being supposed in that time to have made his fortune.’ The Viceroy, it is 
stated, is not personally opposed to the new inland traffic, nor is there any oppo- 
sition on the part of the people, who, on the contrary, are said to welcome it, and 
are enquiring when foreign hongs are to be established inland. The trouble 
which has brought the Chinkiang venture to grief is plainly that which was 
pointed to in the Chamber’s first communication, namely, the obstructive power 
of the likin officials ; and until that power is broken it is impossible to think that 
the regulations can be rendered operative.” 


“What is wanted,’ writes H.M. Consul, Mr. Hosie, in a recent 
report on the trade of Wuchow— 


‘What is wanted, if the exports of China are to be developed—and in this lies 
the development of the foreign buying-capacity of the people—is a reasonable 
tariff for domestic trade. To throw open to steam the inland waters of China, 
hampered by restrictions which practically keep them closed, and without a 
drastic revision of the taxation on domestic trade, is absolutely worthless.”’ 


From the Grand Canal in the north, to the West River in the 
south, the plaint isthe same. The whole economic and administrative 
system needs to be purified and reformed. Is there any chance of 
such reform emanating from a régime which is the highest expression 
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of “a bureaucracy trained through the national system of education 
to apply maxims of government enunciated centuries before the 
dawn of the Christian era, and impelled by motives of self-interest to 
reject the introduction of all principles at variance with those venerable 
dogmas?” These things must be considered when discussing a policy 
of integrity, as opposed to a theory of “spheres.” A nation of 
300,000,000 of people is assuredly not going to be wiped out; buta 
country consisting of eighteen great provinces held together by the cult 
of an Emperor whose throne has been usurped may be in danger of 
disintegration. In ordinary circumstances—ordinary Chinese circum- 
stances, that is—there would be a period of chaos: an overturn 
of the dynasty, and a new installation more in harmony with the 
newer day. But such operations take time. Would the Powers which 
have ear-marked “spheres of interest’ stand aside, now, and watch 
the debicle? Would they not step in, rather, to maintain order, and 
be led gradually to assume the administrative responsibility—though 
not necessarily the direct sovereignty—in their respective districts ? 
To an Emperor, in such case, might happen one of two things. He 
might migrate to Nanking, and reign in the Yangtze Valley like the 
Khedive on the Nile, letting certain provinces slip quietly from his 
sway; or he might sink, at Peking, into the position of an Emperor 
of Delhi, keeping nominal rank but shorn of power and prestige. 

We have ear-marked the Yangtze Valley, and should be careful 
to exclude alien influences, in order to avert embarrassment if 
the fateful moment arrive. But accentuations of interest need not 
necessarily close the door. Russia has promised to respect existing 
treaties and therefore, inferentially, the privileges they confer. 
Germany has shown every purpose of respecting the commercial 
clauses of the Treaty of Tientsin, though she would not, I 
conceive, allow a Franco-Belgian syndicate to make a railway to 
Tsinan-fu! Undoubtedly the most satisfactory guarantees would be 
found in a strong and enlightened native government—a government 
in fact aswell asin name. But if that be a counsel of perfection, 
it does not seem impossible that the Powers should agree among 
themselves to uphold, still, the principle of commercial equality. 

With a 5 per cent. import duty, an honest 24 per cent. transit duty: 
with steam communication by land and water throughout the length 
and breadth of the land : with the existing land-tax honestly levied, 
and the salt-tax reformed on the Indian model: with a military 
police, also on the Indian model, and a properly-paid magistracy—we 
should soon see China transformed indeed. But those good things 
will not come out of the present régime at Peking. 

R. 8. Gunopry. 
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THE MEAN ENGLISHMAN, 


Wuen we think of the typical Englishman, we probably combine 
together in our minds Lord Kitchener, Mr. Kipling, Mr. C. B. Fry, 
and (perhaps) Canon Gore. That curious combination represents to 
us certain tendencies of the nation which are expressed in their highest 
degree of intensity by these eminent personalities. And indeed 
in any comparative estimate of races or nations we judge of their 
civilisation by their capacity to produce types of this kind, which, in 
their turn, influence and create national ideals. But there is 
another, and perhaps a truer test of the civilisation of a nation as 
a whole, than this selection of eminent exceptions. A nation pro- 
duces not alone the “ Happy Warrior,” but also the inmates of the 
Country Churchyard, and the latter, in mere numbers, predominate 
to an extent rendering the exceptional individuals an absurdly infini- 
tesimal minority. Yet the two classes are by no means disconnected, 
as we shall see, and for many reasons it seems desirable to obtain a 
clearer and more definite conception of the average Englishman, who 
can never hope to be enshrined in Who’s Who. 

Statisticians make a difference between an “average” and a 
“mean.” The distinction may perhaps be put shortly, that the 
average is an ideal calculated figure, the mean, a concrete example. 
Thus, if one took ninety-nine Englishmen, their average height 
might be (say) 5-647 feet; but if we ranged the ninety-nine in order 
of height, perhaps not a single one would have that exact height, 
though probably the fiftieth, or Mean Man (technically known as the 
Median) would be very near it. Similarly, if we ranged Englishmen 
generally in various orders of merit, there would be in each case a 
middle or Mean Man, who would possess the particular quality in 
question to a degree approximating, but not necessarily identical with, 
the average. Now it is conceivable, though scarcely possible, that if 
we took a certain number of these orders, the middle man in each 
case would be identical, possessing, in regard to all the qualities that 
number can measure, that golden mediocrity which poets and philo- 
sophers have praised so much—in others. This universal middle 
man—this Whiteley of economic and social statistics—might con- 
veniently be called the Mean Englishman, and would form a highly 
useful sociological gauge of the general condition of the nation. 

For he, the Mean Englishman, forms a living centre of gravity, 
towards whose qualities those of the coming generation inevitably 
tend. Dr. Francis Galton has shown, and Professor Karl Pearson 
has clinched the proof, that any variation from the qualities of the 
Mean Englishman tend to get modified in his direction in the new 
generation. That is the reason why geniuses and giants almost in- 
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variably have children nearer the normal than themselves; and that, 
again, is the reason why, fortunately, dipsomaniacs, consumptives, 
and degenerates generally, have often a fair contingent of children 
much nearer the normal physical and moral health of the Mean 
Englishman than themselves. He is thus practically the norm of 
any particular stage of civilisation. 

The Mean Englishman is something more than this. Upon his 
progress and development depends that of the nation. No amount 
of “ top dressing ” will avail, if his condition is not improved. Dr. 
Galton has given reasons for supposing that the Mean Athenian was, 
intellectually at least, two stages higher than the Mean Englishman, 
and it was because of this that his little State produced such a galaxy 
of genius. No State arrangements can be adapted merely for the 
superior classes, except in so far as they affect preferentially the 
status of the Mean Man. He is at once the condition, the object, 
and the test of civilisation. 

Under these circumstances, it would be desirable to get a concrete 
idea of the kind of middle man English civilisation is producing at 
the present moment—midday of the year 1899. There are certain 
statistical difficulties in the way of determining his qualities ; while 
for many purposes these are identical with the average, for others 
(especially those which can be only expressed by integral numbers) 
only an approximation can be reached. A man, for example, cannot 
have 2°347 children ; he must either have two or three. But even in 
such a case there are means of ascertaining the relative probabilities 
of his having either two or three, and his figures in this regard may 
be “smoothed,” as statisticians say, on tolerably definite principles. 
An attempt has been made in the following pages to sum up all those 
qualities of the Mean Englishman which can be conveniently put in a 
quantitative form. The result, as the reader will soon observe, is not 
of an altogether attractive quality ; the Mean Englishman is a statis- 
tical exposition of Matthew Arnold’s “1’homme moyen sensuel.” But 
good, bad, or indifferent, he is the type of the men whom English 
civilisation is turning out at the present moment. Let us attempt 
his biography. ; 

Before, however, doing so, it may be desirable to discuss shortly 
some of the difficulties in determining our Mean Man. Where we 
can arrange the nation in a statistical row, in which the centre in- 
cludes the largest number of individuals, as we can do in the case of 
most anthropometrical data like height and weight, there is no dif_i- 
culty ; but where the most numerous class is not necessarily central, 
but towards the end of a series, it is a question which class we 
shall accept as our representative one. Take a concrete example :— 
Where shall our Mean Englishman live? If we divide all English- 
men according as they dwell in towns of 1000, 2,000, 10,000, 20,000 
inhabitants, and so on up to a million, the largest class (forming what 
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the Newer Statistics would call the Modal Englishman) will consist 
of Londoners at the top of the scale; yet it is very doubtful whether 
the average Londoner represents all Englishmen, including those who 
live in villages of under 1,000 inhabitants. If we arrange all English- 
men according to the size of the towns in which they dwell, half of 
them will dwell in cities of above 30,000 inhabitants, and half in 
towns of less size: in other words, our Mean Englishman is not a 
Londoner, but dwells in a town of about 30,000 inhabitants, 7.¢., of 
about the size of Cambridge. Here comes in a further difficulty :— 
Which of these towns should we select? It seems natural to 
fix upon a town somewhere in the centre of England, but here 
another difficulty meets us:—Where is the centre of England ? Phy- 
sically, this has never been definitely determined, though near 
Leamington there is an oak which is claimed by the local pundits to 
be the “ Heart of England.” ' They are not so far wrong, for by a 
rough induction, crediting the centre of each county with the number 
of square miles it contains, I have found that the centre of gravity 
of the forty English counties is somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Warwick. But it does not follow that the physical centre corre- 
sponds at all with the centre of population, which naturally varies 
with the growth of the various industrial districts. It was once upon 
atime in the south-east; it is now, according to my calculation, in 
the north-west Midlands, probably in the neighbourhood of Hinckley, 
or perhaps somewhat more northward. We should, therefore, look 
out for a town somewhere in the county of Leicestershire, containing 
30,000 inhabitants, and we find this in Loughborough, which included 
30,931 at the last census. 

Similarly, with regard to occupation. Our Mean Englishman 
need not necessarily earn his living at the “ modal” occupation 
most popular among his countrymen, which would probably be boot- 
making. There need be no doubt, however, as to the social class to 
which the Mean Englishman belongs. If we arrange the whole of 
the English heads of families roughly according to their incomes, it 
becomes certain that the “ fiftieth percentile” (to use Dr. Galton’s 
expressive term) would fall within the artisan class. As to which 
particular division of this class he would belong, we have the further 
criterion of the “median” wage. This has been definitely deter- 
mined, at any rate for 1887, at 24s. 9d., and from the Fifth Report 
of the Wages Commission (ii. 464), it is clear that this is rather above 
than below the present state of affairs. It is perhaps worth while 
remarking that this represents the net earnings, allowing for an 
average of something like seven and a-half weeks out of work—one 
from sickness, five from want of employment, one and a-half in holi- 
days. The nominal wages would probably range at about 30s.— 
considerably above Mr. Charles Booth’s “poverty line,” which for 


(1) Iam informed by the authorities of the Ordnance Survey that they have made no 
attempt to determine this rather interesting point. 
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towns he fixes at 21s. This is the determining factor in the whole 
problem, since the occupation of the Mean Englishman, and even his 
height and other anthropometrical data, depend upon it. Of course 
the average weekly income of the head of an English family is 
higher than this, indeed very appreciably higher; but there are as 
many families in England having incomes below 24s. 9d. as there are 
above, and thus this weekly income answers to our definition." 

Again, the Mean Englishman would not be named by the most 
popular surname, which is certainly Smith. Many years ago Dr. Farr 
determined the most popular surnames of the English population, at 
least for the upper 18 per cent., who included only about 52 sur- 
names among them. Unfortunately the Statistical Department of 
the Registrar-General have not continued the inquiry, and we are, 
therefore, unable to say definitely what the most probable surname 
of the Median Englishman would be. We know it would be some- 
thing midway in popularity between Smith and (say) Quillox. Thus, 
in either case, we have to attribute to him “a local habitation and a 
name” more median than the most popular. Finally, it would be 
obviously misleading to take all English persons from the age of 
0 upwards, and we must, therefore, confine our inquiries to a normal 
householder above the age of fifteen; our hero is literally the Mean 
Englishman. 

I mention these points so as to indicate some of the difficulties of 
the inquiry, and the expedients by which they can be overcome. 
It must be understood that the results reached in this investigation 
are only first approximations, and differ at times in the method by 
which they are approached. I will only say, that in each case every 
effort has been made to get the most recent and most probable mean 
result. It has obviously been impossible to give the authorities for 
every statement made here, which sometimes include even German 
and American works; only a few of the more important sources have 
been referred to. And with this apology I return to our ideal 
biography of the Mean Englishman.’ 


William Sproggett was born at Loughborough on January 12, 
1864. His father was born in the same town, but his mother 
migrated thither from the country. He was married on August 20, 
1892, at the age of 28°6 years, to Jane Davies (of Celtic descent), 
born also at Loughborough, January 18, 1866, and therefore 26-6 
years old. Her father had come thither from the Welsh borders. 
They were married in church, which Sproggett then visited for the 

(1) The 320,000 families possessing over £150 per annum are counterbalanced by the 
million persons in receipt of relief. 

(2) I have to thank Professors Edgeworth and Foxwell and Dr. Francis Galton for 
kind help in determining some of the results mentioned in the following investigation, 
though I need scarcely add that they are in no way responsible for them. The officials 


of the Royal Statistical Society and of the London School of Economics have been kind 
enough to place at my disposal the resources of their libraries. 
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first time since his boyhood. In the seven years since that critical period 
they have had five children—three boys and two girls. One of the 
boys has died in the interim, and I regret to have to prophesy that 
the girl that is still to come will die before she attains five years of age. 
Sproggett left school in 1875, when he was eleven years of age and in 
the fourth standard, and his wife in 1878, when twelve, and in the 
fifth standard. Only his eldest boy is at present at school. He isa 
bright lad, quite up to the average, but the other boy, I regret to say, 
will show signs of nerve trouble when he comes to school age.' 

Our hero is 5ft. 7in. in height, and 150lbs. in weight. He can 
pull 70lbs. when in the attitude of drawing the long bow, and 
his chest girth is no less than 36 inches.? Jane, his wife, is 
naturally inferior to him in all these categories, being only 62in. 
in height, 120lbs. in weight, and can pull only 40lbs. Both are of 
the same physical type, known to anthropologists as the “C.” or 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” type, with vertical, rounded forehead, smooth eye- 
brow ridges, wide, full cheeks, short, bulbed nose; their lips are 
well-formed, chin heavy and rounded, their ears oval, with full lobes, 
and their jaw is heavy and wide ; their skull rather long than broad ; 
their eyes are blue and prominent; their hair light and limp. Not- 
withstanding their meagre diet (of which we shall hear anon), their 
habit is stout and well-covered. On the whole they are tolerably 
healthy. William has only had eight days of sickness in the last 
year, and will live on till the age of 68, when he will die on 
March 15th, 1932, of a disease connected with the nervous system. 
Jane will survive him nearly three years, and die of bronchitis. 
Perhaps it is as well that they should leave the world before reaching 
the normal three-score years and ten, as otherwise there is little hope 
of either of them escaping the workhouse. 

Sproggett is in a hosiery manufactory, and began work, as we 
have seen, at his trade at 11 years old. He is (as we have also 
seen) at present earning 24s. 9d. a week,® to which high eminence he 
has reached after having commenced on 6d.a day. It must be re- 
peated that his nominal wages per week are considerably higher than 
this, which may account for the fact that Mrs. Sproggett never precisely 
knows what her “ man ” really earns. Her housekeeping money would 
probably be 15s. He works 54 hours a week, and notwithstanding the 
claims of his family, he has managed to save no less than £21 (average), 
which is securely placed in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

It would be of extreme interest to determine in what manner 
Sproggett spends his wages from week to week. In the weekly 

(1) ** Report on the Scientific Study of the Mental and Physical Conditions of Child- 
hood, based on the examination of 100,000 children.” London. 1895. 

(2) ‘* Final Report of the Anthropometric Committee, British Association, Southport 
Meeting, 1884,” p. 256. 


(3) “ Parliamentary Paper C. 6,889.” General Report on Wages of Manual Labouring 
Classes in the United Kingdom, 1893. 
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budget is contained the “true pathos and sublime” of the average 
Englishman’s life. Unfortunately, the materials at the disposition 
of the statistician for this purpose are unusually meagre. They con- 
sist of the details of 34 “Returns of Expenditure by Working- 
men,” issued as a Parliamentary Paper in 1889,’ and of 28 “ Family 
Budgets ” collected by the Economic Club, and published in 1896. I 
have been able to check these by an elaborate collection of no less 
than 166 budgets, collected from. English workers in irdn and steel, 


contained in the “ Sixth Annual Report of the United States Bureaw 


of Labour.” I have, however, only been able to use these last to check 
the other results, as they apply to a class considerably superior in 
wage and social standing. Scanty as are the materials thus afforded 
by the budgets of these 218 families, the indications they give 
are remarkably uniform. The average income dealt with in the 
first two sets of budgets is only slightly in excess of that with which 
we have endowed our Mean Englishman, and by a little “ smoothing 
down ” of the figures it is possible to make a very probable guess at 
Sproggett’s weekly expenditure, which would work out somewhat in 
the following fashion :— 


I.—Foop AnD DRINK. , IL—EXPENSES OTHER THAN Foon. 
£s. d. £ s. d. 
Bread ; ; . 08 8 Rent . : . ; wee 
Flour and Biscuits. - 0 O 6}, Rates and Taxes . . 0 0 4 
Oatmeal and Rice. - O O 13; Fuel. ; ; ee ee | 
Butter ; ao Gt”? Oil, Candles, Matches . 0 0 4 
Lard, Dripping, ‘Suet. . © O 2 Furniture and House Uten- 
Meat. . - 0 3 0 sils ‘ . 0 O 4} 
Bacon ; : : . O 010} Was shing and Cleaning Ma- 
Fish . . : : . 0 0 5s terials. . . 0 0 43 
Milk . : — . 0 0 9F | Clothes . : ‘ . 0 2 6 
Eggs . . : ° oo 2 4 Boots ; : : » © 8 
Cheese : ; ; . 0 0 4 Recreation , . .- 6o-e 
Potatoes. ° . © O 6 Papersand Books . . 00 1h 
Other V egetables ‘ - 0 O lg Trav elling 2+ 28 
Fresh Fruit . : . O O 2? Religious “Observances . 0 O 8 
Dried Fruit . ‘ » 0 ©..38 Education . : . > Oo 8 
Sugar . : . 0 O ‘73 | Charity and Gifts . 2 0 8d 
Jam, Treacle, &e. ; . © ©O 23 Pocket Money . : - 0 6 0 
Condiments ; ; » 0 0 1 Pet Animals. 0 0 0 
Tea . . ; ‘ . © O 7} | Insurance (Trade, Friendly, 
Coffee, Cocoa, and Non- Burial Society) " . 0 O88 
alcoholic Drinks . - © O 22! Tobacco > , «+o & 
Alcoholic Drinks ‘ . O O 102 | Medicine and Drugs ; _ es & 
Meals out . . ‘ . 0 0 0 Expenses of Industry . 0 0 0 
Loans ; ; . © 0 @ 
013 7$ | Repayment of Loans. . 0 0 0 
oll 1} 


Food, ut supra . 013 7} 
Total ° ° .£1 4 9 





(1) ‘* Parliamentary Paper C. 5,861, 1889.” It is extremely to be regretted that the 
Board of Trade has not continued to issue sequels to this most valuable series of returns, 
the most light-giving that can be imagined on the Condition-of-England question. 
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Some of these items, it will be observed, have no expenditure 
attached to them. The headings, however, are inserted, since in 
incomes of larger growth they constitute a proportion of the expenses 
which can by no means be neglected. That Sproggett cannot afford to 
spend anything in travelling, meals out, religious observance, charity, 
or gifts, pocket money, pet animals, or loans has a very marked 
moral significance. It does not, of course, follow that though these 
items do not exist in his normal weekly expenditure he never con- 
tributes to charity, or lends a chum a shilling or so ; but these altruistic 


. tendencies have to be developed at the cost of stinting himself or his 


children of articles of food. These, it will be observed, are sufficiently 
varied in quality, though not superabundant in quantity. The 
amount of animal food is decidedly large, and has been held to give 
him his relative superiority above Oriental and even Continental 
workers. It must, however, be remembered that England is a northern 
climate, and the extra amount of meat and fatty foods is needed for 
warmth ; the relatively large amount of butter is due to this cause, as 
well as to the fact that three of the children practically live on bread 
and butter. England again is one of the “ butter and beer ” countries, 
as contrasted with “ oil and wine” countries like France or Italy. As 
regards beer, I should state that I have somewhat exceeded, in my 
estimate, the amount indicated in my authorities, because (1) the 
budgets are provided by exceptionally temperate men, and (2) 
this is an item which even they would tend to minimise.’ Bread 
has lost its proud pre-eminence in determining the social welfare 
of a working-man’s family, and it would be idle for the statis- 
tician to correlate wages, rate of marriage, and the like, with 
the price of wheat, as was customary in the early part of the century. 
It is to be observed that, with regard to food at least, the unit of 
exchange is the farthing, and in towns the “ farthing shop” is a 
recognisd feature in the life of William Sproggett and his peers. 
With regard to expenditure other than for food, perhaps the most 
striking item is that which confirms the general impression as to the 
importance of boots in the expenditure of the poor. 

The item referring to insurance leads us to enquire whether 
Sproggett has joined a Trade Union, and here we have to make a 
somewhat subtle distinction. Sproggett, as an actual individual living 
in Leicestershire, one of the centres of Trades Unionism, and con- 
nected with the hosiery manufacture, would in all probability belong 
to the local Trade Union. As such, he would he entitled to consider- 
able benefits: in the case of strike, he would get as much, very 
often, as 12s. to 14s. a week, or in the event of being out of work, 
owing to the presence of infectious disease in his house, he would 


(1) Mr. A. L. Bowley and Mr. Henry Higgs, who have both paid special attention to 
the subject of Workmens’ Budgets, and have been good enough to give me valuable 
criticism, agree with me, in the main, on this point. 
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obtain the same wage. If sick, he would have an allowance of an 
average of 8s. a week, running often for nearly a year; while if 
superannuated he would still receive a small superannuation allowance 
of about 3s. a week. If his wife died, he would have £3 extra to 
expend on her funeral, and even if he came upon the Union for the 
funeral of a second wife £2 would be granted for that purpose. These 
sums by no means represent the amount which would be expended by 
him on a funeral, which constitutes the largest individual expenditure 
ever incurred by the average Englishman. But Sproggett, as represent- 
ing the ordinary Englishman, would not be a Trade Unionist at all. In 
other words, it would be more than even betting that he would not 
belong toa Union. Consequently the benefits he would receive would 
be from a Benefit Society, which as a rule does not grant so many 
privileges as those mentioned above from the Union. 

Sproggett lives in a house of four rooms, two of which are at 
present used as bedrooms, one as a kitchen, and one as a living-room, 
It is, however, the ambition of Mrs. Sproggett to have one day a 
parlour, decorated with wax fruit, seaweed, crochet antimacassars, 
and plates from Christmas numbers, even though it will only be used 
a dozen times a year. It would be interesting to know how many 
cubic feet the living-rooms contain, but unfortunately no means exist 
of determining this rather important point. It would be even more 
desirable to obtain a list of the furniture of the house and the dress of 
the family, but it would be easier to do this for an English family of 
the fourteenth than of the nineteenth century. At present neither Mrs. 
Sproggett nor the little ones are able to add to William’s very 
scanty income, but things will improve in that respect, and before 
five or six years are over some of the children may be earning slight 
contributions, while Mrs. Sproggett, when the children no longer 
take up all her time, can contribute by taking in washing, going out 
charing, or perhaps entertaining one of her aged relatives, who has 
some small annuity to contribute to the family store. 

Scanty as is the portion of the world’s goods which William 
Sproggett possesses, his value to the nation is by no means adequately 
represented by the pecuniary reward he obtains from it. Many years 
ago Dr. Farr reckoned that the present discounted value to the nation 
of an agricultural labourer of thirty-five—reckoning what he earned 
throughout his working life, and subtracting what he cost his parents 
during the time of his education, and his children or the State when he 
could no longer work—was about £228. No similar estimate has been 
made of recent years, but Mons. Block, on a somewhat different method, 
makes out that the average Englishman contributes above his keep 
some £16 per annum to the national accumulation, making all allow- 
ance for keep in youth and age, and we may, thevelers, take the 
capitalised value of William Sproggett to be about £400. 

Besides his indirect value to the nation, Sproggett naturally con- 
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tributes his share to the national expenditure. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to estimate this. The average of the 7,000,000 households 
in the United Kingdom (which contribute about £118,000,000) 
would work out at over £16 as Sproggett’s share. From the above 
budget, if one estimates the contribution to the Excise made by our 
hero, it becomes exceedingly doubtful whether he can be so valuable to 
the National Exchequer. Kates, tea, tobacco, and beer would only 
contribute something like 50s. It is scarcely worth reckoning in his 
contribution to the income of the Post Office, since he only sends, on 
an average, 55 letters, 10 post-cards, and 23 newspapers per annum. 
Of any idea of a contribution to the national welfare by personal 
service Sproggett is entirely innocent. He has no thought of joining 
the Volunteers; it is true he took the trouble to record his vote as 
citizen at the last General Election, because it was the first at which 
he was entitled to vote, but I fear he will not do so on the next occasion. 
Still less does he interfere with the decision of his neighbours as to who 
shall constitute the School Board or County Council of his district. 

As an intellectual and artistic being, Sproggett does not lend him- 
self much to statistical enquiries. He does not take in any daily 
paper, unless occasionally a sporting paper or so, to ascertain the 
latest betting, or the results of his speculations with the local book- 
maker. It is needless to add that Sproggett does not buy books. A 
Bible and Prayer-book (both belonging to Mrs. Sproggett), and a 
few odd numbers of Virtue’s Shakespeare and Cassell’s Popular Edu- 
cator, bought in the enthusiasm of his youth, represent his sole 
intellectual ballast. Any intellectual curiosity that he may possess is 
adequately satisfied by the occasional purchase of one of the many 
“snippet” weeklies. He emphatically does not attend the local 
museum, or public library ; but he does occasionally go, by himself or 
with his family, for excursions, mainly with crowds of his fellow- 
workers, on beanfeast days or other local holidays, which altogether 
amount to nine days per annum. His chief recreation, apart from 
attendance at the “‘ pub.”’ where his Benefit Society meets to receive 
weekly payments, consists in occasional visits to a cricket-field or 
football ground, with a look-in now and then at the local music-hall 
or “ sing-song.”’ He does not sing or play—except “All Fours ” or 
“Nap ”’—but he does bet, and his average losings form no incon- 
siderable proportion of the small sum he is able to devote to 
“recreation.” Sproggett does not travel much—only thirty miles a 
year by railway (average, not median). He has an American 
clock on his mantelpiece, an Austrian bentwood chair in his sitting- 
room ; his children are nourished on Swiss milk ; the meat he eats is 
mainly from New Zealand, the eggs from Normandy, the butter from 
Denmark. His clothes are made by Russian Jews domiciled in 
England. The few toys his children use are made in Germany, 

As to his personal habits, it is difficult to generalise. The amount 
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expended on washing materials is applied to the clothes and linen by 
Mrs. Sproggett, who, however, tubs her children at least once a week, 
on Saturday night. Sproggett himself, if he is not maligned, does 
not see the necessity of this, and there is certainly no such thing as 
a bath capable of holding him in his house, while the use of public 
baths is not so extended as to include the Mean Englishman. The 
tradition in the North is that he reserves himself for grand occasions 
when he visits the seaside. Washing materials, again, do not include 
the use of starch. Sproggett does not wear a collar, except occa- 
sionally a paper one on high days and holidays; the neckerchief is 
the mark of all his tribe. He does not use toothbrush or handkerchief 
(except the latter for carrying his midday meal), but he generally gets 
shaved Saturday night. 

Such, so far as can be ascertained from the somewhat scanty and 
scattered materials at our disposal, is the normal life of the Mean 
Englishman. Unattractive as is the picture which this bare outline 
shows, it must not hastily be assumed that he represents a low level 
of civilisation. We cannot determine this till we have obtained 
similar details for the Mean Frenchman, the Mean German, the Mean 
American, and the Mean Russian, and have reduced them all (if that 
be possible) to some common measure. Indeed, there is a further 
process still to be gone through in regard to the inhabitants of these 
isles, and we have yet to compare our Mean Englishman with the 
Mean Irishman, Scotchman, and Welshman. The key of the whole 
enquiry is, of course, to be found in the living wage, determining the 
standard of comfort, and in the consequent weekly budget, and until 
we have fuller material in regard to that information it is impossible 
at present to make this comparison for the British Isles. Abroad the 
need of ascertaining the normal mode of consumption by family 
budgets has been worked out much more completely, and forms the 
basis of Le Play’s social system. But even the present rough enquiry 
may indicate what a valuable economic conception is contained in the 
Mean Englishman. The essence of economics is to obtain a quantita- 
tive measure of man’s productive (and “‘ consumptive’’) activity, and 
this is best afforded by some such conception as has here been 
sketched all too roughly. 

Meanwhile it may be worth while keeping the Mean Englishman 
in view when we are indulging in visions of his wide spread through- 
out the habitable globe. It is he that has to bear the White Man’s 
burden in the long run. It is up to his standard that we are aiming 
to raise the duskier nations. When we talk of the British Empire 
and its spread, it is well occasionally to give a thought to— William 
Sproggett. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Jusr before night falls—during the winter months and in the early 
spring—there is, after the sun has set, a brief space when a soft light 
brings out into bold relief all objects that come within its range. It 
fades away very quickly, leaving grey, dim and undefined what a few 
moments before had appeared with such distinctness. This soft twi- 
light, after which come what our rustics term the “ dims,”’ followed by 
night, is not noticed so much in woodland districts as it is on the 
coast-lines ; for the lights and shadows creep over the bare fields, leaf- 
less woods, and the turf-covered hills, slowly, as if they were reluctant 
to follow whither the sun has gone. In the woodlands, the transition 
from light to darkness is to a certain extent gradual; on the coast, 
except under certain atmospheric influences, it is rapid. In the heat 
of summer weather, and in sweltering harvest-time, sunsets over the 
flats and sea are to be seen such as even Turner could not paint. For 
rugged grandeur, however, some of the wintry sunsets far surpass 
those of the bright summer time. 

Looking northwards, we see mile after mile of leaden distance, which 
changes here and there to dull purple, gradually lighting up in the 
foreground to dull olive and cold green-grey. All is cold and bare, 
not one sign of life is to be seen in the shape of man, fowl or cattle ; 
not even a sheep is visible. On the horizon, a long belt of thick grey 
mist shows, the remnant of a sea-fog that has drifted from open water 
over the opposite shore, and settled down again for want of a breeze to 
carry it further. High up over the fog-belt, great masses of cloud 
are slowly moving, dark and lurid, almost inky in tone where their 
bases rise above it. Now and again that line of grey vapour is lit up 
for a few moments, looking like a fire seen through clouds of steam. 

Changes come with startling rapidity on the flats. Sometimes, when 
on the hunt for specimens in the lightest of costumes—only shirt and 
pantaloons, these well up over the knees—the other portions of dress 
being tied up in a bundle, covered with sea-weed, and with a stick 
stuck in the beach to mark the spot where they have been left—a cold 
blast, direct from the North Sea, has reached me, a blast as cold as if 
it had swept over a pack of icebergs, and before I can reach the rest 
of my clothes and put them on, my teeth are chattering with cold. 
Southern sea-lines of coast are not visited in this way, but the north- 
east and eastern parts are very subject to the cold blast, which, after a 
few encounters, will leave the naturalist one of two very troublesome 
legacies, ague and marsh fever. Climatic changes have taken place 
during the last sixty years. The winters are longer than they used 
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to be and the summers shorter ; we do not appear to get really settled 
weather before the days have turned. 

*“‘ Massy oh alive,” says one of my friends, “ when I wus a shaver 
we used to hev winter, sowin’ time, and harvest. The seasons cums, 
o’ coorse, as they allus hev done, but we seems to get mixed up samples 
o’ weather. But I ain’t gruntin’, the weather oin’t in our hands tu 
deal with.” 

A sharp, hissing sound comes over the flats, sounding as though a 
thousand school-boys were blowing the dust out of their desk-keys. 
Long lines of the brightest vermilion show through the fog-bank that 
is now lifting, and the dark cloud-masses glow with carmine and 
purple where the light catches them. That key-blowing noise is half- 
a-gale, blowing from seawards ; the force of it, as it reaches us, causes 
one to crouch a bit. At the same time we witness a most beautiful 
transformation—long lines of orange, vermilion, and purple show 
low down, the sun having nearly set. The great clouds, torn by the 
wind, drift over in patches, their ragged edges tipped with gold, and 
the fog-bank, torn into the most weird shapes, drifts and whirls away 
like huge lengths of rosy-tinted gauze. This gorgeous play of colours 
does not last long, for, as the clouds are borne from the light, they 
turn a cold grey, as they were before: only one long blade of light is 
seen above the horizon, and that soon vanishes. Grey clouds from 
above seem to lower to meet those that are once more rising from the 
flats. Before they meet, the whole of the marshes and the near 
foreshores shows out clear in the wild light that proceeds from the 
changing after-glow of a wintry sunset. It is twilight, brief but 
beautiful, on the wild coast-lines. Fowl shift their quarters chiefly in 
the twilight, both coming in and going out. 

About the middle of February, according to the weather and the 
localities they frequent, geese shift about very much, the grey species 
particularly. The brents—or, as they are locally called, black geese— 
being sea-birds, never come in to graze in the fields like the others ; 
they go right out to sea and rest there, ten and twenty miles away 
from land; but before the tide is on the turn they are up and making 
for their feeding slubs, where the sea-grass covers the ooze like a carpet 
when the tide is out. Some of my people in the winter months went 
“ long-lining ”’: that is, they fished in deep water, off the fishing banks, 
for large fish, such as cod, skate, thornbacks, and the larger dog-fish. 
Some of these are small sharks pure and simple. They were very 
particular about reaching their fishing-grounds, and getting their lines 
out, before dark. In the early morning, about three o’clock, they 
would haul in their catches and make for port again. They sold their 
fish cheaply enough, prime quality all of it. A codfish, weighing 14 Ibs. 
or 15 lbs., would be a shilling; skate or thornback, from 18 lbs. to 
30 lbs., they would charge eighteenpence for, never more. As to the 
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“shurks,” as they called them, you could have one four or five feet 
long for ninepence or a shilling. I have painted fresh-water fish over 
and over again, from salmon to minnows, but never salt-water ones: I 
saw too much of them in my youth. Even at the present time, if 
forced to pass a fishmonger’s shop, I get by it as quickly as I can and 
look the other way. 

It was in the course of sailing out, and home, that the fishermen at 
various times saw the vast gaggles of brent-geese gathered together, 
preparing for flight to their northern breeding-stations. Old “ Piper 
Owlet”’ would remark that he “ reckined he hed luffed up tu a crew 
on ’em, as kivered half a acre o’ water; an’ when they riz off it, they 
made as much row as a fust-class frigate tearin’ through the water with 
all sails set; an’ a pack o’ hounds on board.” This news so excited 
one of his hearers—an arrant fowler, from the crown of his head to 
the soles of his feet—that he shouted out, “ What the devil wus you 
a doin’ on, Piper, hedn’t ye got yer gun?” 

“Would ye ha’ chucked yerself overboard, and put sum salt on 
their tails, or would ye ha’ got out on the bowsprit an’ looked at 
‘em ? ” was Piper’s reply. ‘ You may depend on it all critters hev 
got their ways o’ cummin’ an’ goin’; fish hev, I knows. Them ’ere 
geese, when I fust sighted ’em, looked as thick as a herrin’-shoal ; but 
when I luffed to ’em fur the chance o’ a shot, they spread-eagled out, 
an’ wus up an’ off.” 

“Right ye are, Piper, give us yer fin, old boy.” 

It was this green old salt who had a taste for singing patriotic 
songs with a moral to them, and who forcibly demonstrated to young 
“ Corky,” a nickname derived from the boy’s father, old Corky, our 
baker, the evils attending what he considered a mixed education. 
“Corky” senior was the politician of the hamlet, and when he had 
the opportunity he aired his very limited studies rather freely, to 
the disgust of Piper, who swore roundly and heartily that ‘ All them 
as fished in the dirty waters o’ politics, was in a fair way 0’ goin’ to 
the Devil head fust.” In fact, the baker in company was by common 
consent voted a nuisance. He was often told “to dry up, fur they’d 
had enuf o’ his stinkin’ rot.” It was only natural, under existing 
circumstances, that young Corky should follow in his father’s foot- 
steps. A loosely-made being, between nineteen and twenty, he was 
all legs and wings, like a Jack-hern, they said. Very unfortunately 
for him, he chanced to be in some mixed company when “ Piper 
Owlet,” for the second time, was giving his experience of luffing up 
to that big gaggle of geese. Corky thought his time had come for 
saying something smart, so that he could go home and tell his father 
he had taken the wind out of Piper’s sails; so he chipped in with— 
“They'd ha’ stayed fur ye, Piper, if so be as ye’d have sung the 
Isle o’ St. Helena to ’em.” So far as outward appearance went, 
saving for the lowering of his bushy eyebrows and his lips tightly 
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closing, the old fellow might not have heard the remark; but pre- 
sently he left the room, Corky remarking that “ Piper ” had gota 
crab in his shoe at last. But when the youth had barely got clear of 
the door to go home, he felt a grip on his coat-collar holding him 
like a vice. It was the horny fist of Piper. 

“ Corky,” he said, “I hev’ noticed as a mixed education consarnin’ 
the battle o’ Waterloo an’ the winder tax, prewents young fellows 
frum believin’ the truth when they hears it. It’s a fault as you'll 
grow out on, if ye lives long enough, an’ I’ll help ye tu grow out 0’ 
a little on it now.” A dog-fish about two feet in length was then 
applied to Corky in all directions, only stopped when the creature’s 
body gave out, leaving the head in Piper’s hand. “Tell your father 
when you gits home as I considers politics an’ mixed eddications most 
ruinous, an’ if he wants dog-fish I’ve got one, as long agin as what 
you've now had.” 

Tidal-rivers, which flow through rich grazing flats for twenty or 
thirty miles, discharge from their mouths into the tide day and night; 
and there, all the year round, is a vast amount of food for fish and 
fowl, in the waters more particularly. Then there is the refuse 
from the shipping—trading and stationary—especially where numbers 
of old England’s wooden walls are laid up as dismantled hulks. Slush 
of some kind is going overboard all day long, where any number 
of vessels are moored. Each tide brings its own supply from open 
water in profusion, and the fresh-water supply—equally important in 
its own way—mingles with it. After this strange river jumble of 
animal and vegetable matter gets washed up and down a few times, 
going out to sea and coming back again, it is washed clean, purified 
in fact, having undergone a complete change, so that it is fitting food 
for the creatures that feed on it. 

The amount of life we have seen, in the water and out of it, where 
one large drain from the flats discharged its waters into the tide, 
would be quite enough to form a bulky volume, if each creature could 
have even a portion of its history written. Take the fish, for instance. 
You can see what they are doing in clear water, but not what they 
are about when foraging out of sight, in and under the weed-fronds. 
In the twilight, where those rivers meet the tide, ordinary herds, 
gaggles, teams, wisps and springs of fowl, web- or hen-footed, were 
not noticed any more than a flock of rooks going out and 
coming home again to roost. Those that worked the dangerous 
and intricate channels, catching fish and shrimps, loaded their 
boats with them and sailed away to a poor market. They saw 
birds on those “‘quakes”’ that never fell to gun or got tangled in net- 
mesh, and when I sailed with them I saw the same. One of the best 
men I ever knew, as a practical observer of fowl, was a fisherman. 
He was good to me, so far as lay in his power, in trying to satisfy 
my craving about birds. In all the years we were acquainted, some 
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fifteen, it may have been, I never heard him laugh. He would smile 
sometimes when I could hardly get my questions out quick enough, 
and say, “ My son: one at a time.” 

Riding at the nets one dark night, a large barque struck his fishing 
smack midships, nearly cutting her asunder. He and his youngest 
son scrambled up by the barque’s chains, and reached her deck ; 
when they rushed to hail the eldest boy, their smack had gone down, 
taking him with her. The whole was over in one minute: a dark 
mass loomed out above, there was a grinding crash, a rush of feet and 
some bitter imprecations, a suck and swirl in the waters below, and all 
was over. 

A fisher friend who used to tell and show me much from the deck 
of his smack, was a very plain speaker, never mincing matters. He 
was once asked, by a certain individual very far above him in social 
position, so far as money went, to look at a pair of red-breasted mer- 
gansers and a fine red-throated diver which he had sent to London to 
be set up and cased, the local taxidermists being considered of no 
account, simply because they set their birds up naturally, and, worst 
of all, they lived in our own homely hamlet. ‘“ What do you think 
of chem, Macklin?” asked the gentlemen. ‘ They’ve stuffed three 
damned lies fur ye.”’ 

“Dear me, Macklin, you surprise me; but I will show you that 
you are wrong. Now look at that book, it cost a lot of money, and 
you see they are stuffed in the same position in which they are 
represented here.” 

“T see they be, but the book’s aliar too. You’ve got four damned 
lies in yer house instead o’ three.” 

After seeing the merganser run, and the diver shoot from the 
water like a seal, when landing on a sand-bar, London stuffing did 
not suit old Macklin. 

So far as my own shooting went, it was confined chiefly to the 
waders: “little muck” they were disdainfully called by the long- 
shore men. Large fowl, for purposes of observation, could be seen 
or procured from the shooters, if required, at any time in the season. 
A considerable amount of powder and shot was thrown away, the 
men considered, in procuring exquisite specimens of the so-called 
“hen-footed muck.” They came to that mud-and-water sanctuary 
in hosts, the old birds in full breeding plumage from their northern 
homes. As to the young broods that had flighted with them, hun- 
dreds were running about, with the down tufts sticking out from their 
first feathers. One afternoon, just before flight-time, in the twilight, 
a vast host of red-headed pochards—or, as they are locally called, 
dunbirds—rose from the open water on the opposite shore. At first 
they looked like a dark rain-cloud moving about, but when they got 
well up—being divers, they are heavy on the wing when they start— 
that mighty host of birds went overhead in thousands. Ticture a 
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railway train rushing through the air at a rate of sixty miles an how, 
then some slight idea can be formed of what that lot of pochards 
looked like; and that was not fifteen miles from London town, 
Fifty miles, in one district, of marsh slub-ooze and beach might be 
considered very limited in area for exploration, but in that distance, 
taking the seasons through, we have found all the swimmers and 
waders that visit us, from the great whooper, or whistling-swan, down 
to the little stint. Time and tide wait for no man; although a rail- 
way and villages are now to be seen where, only a few years ago, the 
weird cry of the bittern could be heard, yet the run of land and 
water is the same as it was half-a-century ago. 

I wonder if eighty people out of one hundred, when walking on the 
top of the great sea-walls, give a single thought as to the purpose that 
they answer ; or what the consequences would be if a gap were made in 
one, through some dire mishap. Once, in my own time, a bank broke: 
that is, a wide crack went through it from base to summit. Then 
the marshmen slipped about like eels in order to repair the damage. 
They only succeeded in doing this just as the tide was rising and 
twilight deepened into night. Fowl shift in the twilight in the most 
vexatious manner, from a fowler’s point of view, and the reasons they 
may have for acting, in these common marine evolutions, when fidgety, 
is only known to the fowl. Hundreds of waders, and at times 
thousands, may be busily feeding almost within range of a long duck- 
gun. From the call-notes proceeding from some you are able to tell 
what they are ; with regard to others, it can only be a guess as to 
their species. Some of the smaller waders, ranging from knots to 
sanderlings, are so much alike in colouring, when in winter plumage, 
that when massed, as they frequently are under certain conditions, 
you are not able to identify them : for they run and dart, now here, 
now there, and flirt their wings with such rapidity that at times they 
appear to be a moving feathered host of grey and white. Glasses are 
useless under such circumstances; put them in your pocket and have 
your gun ready to swing to your shoulder, if the chance should come, 
which will be doubtful. There they are, a long line of them, fringing 
the nipple of the tide. Now and again, when longer laps of water 
flow over the sand, you will see bunches of fowl follow the flow. 
Patience gets exhausted, waiting so long. You think that if you 
snake down with bent back and long strides, with your gun at very 
low trail, you may possibly get a chance. But sentinels have been 
watching you all the time; and now the sentinel of each species 
sounds his alarm note; you can stand up and ease your aching back, 
and also look for a few moments on a strange sight. That host of 
birds flicks and flutters up in small detachments over the water, just 
out of reach of gun-shot, and follows the line of ripple breaking 
gently on the sands, to form again in the same deceptive companies 
elsewhere. Others have had the same humiliating experiences ; it is 
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nothing new to shore-fowlers. A shore-fowler is at times on the 
water quite as much as he ison the shore; only he keeps within 
limits of goose-grass feed, where a punt or light skiff can be worked 
with comparative safety. J*owling on the tide is not only different, 
but it is at times a costly proceeding. Chance shots are best, for if 
you did not expect much you will not be disappointed if you return 
home empty-handed. So faras my own experience of the matter goes, 
the best birds—that is, the rarest ones—and the greatest number of 
fowl, have been picked up by chance shots, where they were least 
expected. Professional fowling, by those that follow it in the season 
for a living, is a distinct branch, so to speak, from that followed by 
those who would let chance after chance go by for others to take, in 
the hope of procuring some rare web- or hen-footed fowl that they 
knew was, or had been, feeding with those they had not fired at. 
After reaching the age which is as the twilight of a man’s life, even 
after studying the nature and habits of the fowl since boyhood, one 
knows but little. They are mysterious creatures, coming and going 
in weird fashion, uttering strange cries as they pass along. 

It is summer twilight in the heart of Greenwood, Sussex, a soft 
light that will not shift or waver before the dawn comes. For when the 
weather is bright, hot, calm, and settled, there is no night—no dark- 
ness, at least—not even just before the dawn. Evening after evening 
the sun has gone down, leaving for hours afterwards a rosy glow out 
in the west: a glow that tones all the landscape far and near. Chre- 
sree-sree-sre-cha-cha-cha! comes from a willow-holt which is divided 
from the broad grazing-stripe that borders the road on either side by 
a low turf bank. Then other feathered creatures join in causing 
a perfect babble. Prolonged croaks reach the ear. There is something 
the matter when the nightingales are croaking as they are now. 
Walking on the turf quietly at night, and in the shadow, if possible, 
one does not miss much that is moving about. Watching the life of 
acreature, and knocking the life out of it with a charge of shot, are 
very different matters; and some folks will see more in a fortnight’s 
communing with Nature, even sitting in very quiet road-side publics, 
than others observe in fifty years. 

The chattering continues, and the top twigs and leaves of the 
willows rustle; birds are moving about in all directions, not quite 
frightened enough to fly, but too much alarmed to keep their perches 
or to sit in their nests in the tangle below. It seems worth waiting 
for: something will surely show presently if it only comes our way. 
Ah! two sharp squeals ring out and a faint squeak follows, which we 
know is the death-song of a rabbit. But he is not in a trap, or in 
trouble through a member of the weasel family. Our eyes are on the 
road, in a line, as near as we can judge, with that part of the holt 
from which those squeals come. Some creature is moving past, on 
one side of us, and it has not yet detected our immediate vicinity. 
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Then we see something like a small collie dog pass over the road, with 
a rabbit in its mouth, held fair and square by the middle of the back. 
It is a fox that has visited the willows to get a clean rabbit from the 
cool tussock humps where they lie up. Wild creatures are at times in 
the season horribly tormented by vermin, which, if they have the 
chance, will attack human beings in the same way that they do wild 
animals. The poor rabbit, on some soils, suffers torture for a time: 
instinct or his reasoning powers lead him to lie out in the cool, moist 
holt, on the tussocks, where his tiny tormenters are never found, for 
they could not exist there. Hedgehogs, stoats, weasels, moles, and 
field-mice all suffer ; as to the poor snake, our common grass-snake, 
his life at times is a burden to him from the same cause. The fox 
himself does not go scot free by any means. Some of the expedients 
resorted to by him to get rid of his very lively lodgers—as they have 
been related to us by those that firmly believed in what they told, and 
not without most valid reasons—would not, I fear, be believed. 
A gentleman who had travelled much, when out for a stroll with me 
one day, sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree. When I bade him 
“come off that quick,” he obeyed, but with surprise. ‘ What is the 
matter? you have not got cobras, centipedes, or scorpions about 
here?” Before I could reply he ejaculated, “Oh! con-found it, 
what’s that ?”’ at the same time pulling up one leg of his trousers and 
turning down his sock to find a great black wood-ant fixed just above 
his ankle, holding on like a bulldog. We stirred the nest up with an 
ash-stick, in fact we gave it a good root-up; and when he saw the 
ferocious, strong-biting warriors come out and over that part of the 
tree-trunk wheve he had been sitting, he was glad to have been roused 
in time. Such things have to be guarded against, in the twilight 
specially, and when night falls. The legend that certain creatures 
only move in the day-time, and that other creatures, called crepus- 
cular, only move when the night comes on, is simply a myth. At 
different times I have thrown myself down in the heather at night for 
purposes of observation, but with some precautions. Reptiles and 
insects are not only local, but, so far as my own observations go, 
extremely fastidious as to their habitat. Some places that can be 
explored at night I should not for one moment dream of resting in, 
not even at noon, without the most careful scrutiny. Creatures may 
not be as venomous as the viper, and yet they will cause you serious 
inconvenience at times if you are not careful. 

Night-flying birds and the bats vary to a degree in their flight; 
sometimes giving only a few seconds of time for observation. This is, 
of course, due to the movements of the prey they are pursuing. 
Beetles and the larger moths are, of course, not picked up from the 
ground by owls or bats, they are captured on the wing. In the early 
part of June, 1895, for several evenings I had been watching a very 
extensive rabbit-warren in a fir-wood. Being rigidly looked after 
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there, they are as careless of observation as sheep. A public path runs 
through the warren, and the fields near it. Brown owls and a pair, 
at least, of short-eared owls in their season visit it. But only under 
very favourable circumstances, when the last ray of the sun has lit 
up the honeycombed warren for a few minutes, have I seen a bird of 
that species pounce on a rabbit, although hundreds of all sizes, from 
those full-grown to others not the size of rats, were dotting about and 
feeding in all directions. The place is only ten minutes’ walk from home, 
so I often go there to watch, in the evening, for a fortnight or more 
together. Other creatures also have sanctuary in the same planta- 
tion. Some of the brown owls make their habitat there. The circum- 
stance has not, I fancy, been noticed by anyone but myself, so that 
the mouse-catchers are in comparative security. If one owl that I noticed 
had a fancy for drummers he could easily have satisfied it ; instead of 
which he dashed and tumbled about in the most erratic manner, very 
like a tumbler-pigeon over a field of high grass just ready for mowing. 
Fortunately, a couple of fern-owls—evejars—were hawking over the 
field at the same time, so that we were able to observe the different 
tactics of the birds in procuring food. Several great bats, too, were 
at work high up overhead, darting, dashing, and wheeling in all 
directions. It was a very interesting study, that of the three crea- 
tures, different in formation and species, busily engaged in capturing 
the same kind of prey. The raptores, I believe, indulge in insect 
food as a corrective. I would not assert this as a fact, but I conclude 
this from certain traits shown by those members of the family I have 
possessed at various times. They know what they require if they can 
get it; and the great difficulty, when they are kept as pets, is to get 
things for them. Two owls and one small falcon will keep a man 
busy and on the look-out from morning to night to supply them 
properly with food. Yet I consider that one is amply rewarded by 
the affection they will show in return, and the insight into their real 
nature that they can give. 

With thankfulness I can chronicle the fact that lately I had a 
long day’s ramble in the Weald, over hills and down dales, through 
swamp-lands and over breezy commons, without seeing any sheets of 
soiled and crumpled newspapers blowing about, or broken bottles 
littering the turf. The loud-voiced tripper, with his hamper and his 
squeaking concertina, has not as yet found his way there, and some 
years will pass away before he does. 

Sometimes in Sussex wanderings it is necessary to keep to the roads, 
but you may follow a branch one. You will still find, along these, 
old farms and old moated-houses surrounded by the finest trees and 
scenery in Merry England. They are quiet and beautiful in the day- 
time, but when they stand out in the soft western light of eventide, 
there is something about them that you feel to the very heart’s centre. 
These are dwellings as they were in the past, with all their surround- 
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ings unaltered, each with some history of its own. Even the large 
cottages have their humble records. Nota sound can be heard: all 
around is as calm and peaceful as the cloisters of a monastery. The 
spirit of restlessness and foolish hurry has not found its way here. 
May it never come in our time! ‘The people who dwell here have a 
time for doing things, each in its season; and they never try to do 
two things at once. They say, in their quiet fashion, there is a time 
for work and a time for rest, and that is why all is so peaceful in the 
twilight. 

One old homestead let us note. A green, broad track, bordered on 
each side by fine old elms, leads from the road to the stack-yard. 
The wagon- and cart-sheds are heavily thatched ; their roofs are sup- 
ported by massive oak posts, so numerous as to give you the idea, 
and a correct one, that when the place was first built the finest 
timber was ready to hand in profusion. But the barn first claims 
our notice. For size it is more like the nave of some old church than a 
barn, resting on solid brickwork, patched with lichens, breast-high 
round one end of the barn; and on one side of it the water from a 
large duck-pond comes for a foot or more up the walls; but no damp 
has found its way into that old building yet. People knew how to 
make bricks in past days, if they :ere slow, old-fashioned movers, as one 
hears seers of the ripe age of two-and-twenty call the past generation. 
The farmhouse, standing back from the yard and towering up with 
its grand chimney-stacks, fitted in with all that surrounded it with- 
out one jar or break; for those that built the place had the priceless 
gift of seeing the fitness of things, and they worked accordingly. We 
lean over the gate, which has swung to and fro for one generation at 
least. The posts would bear a wagon-wheel brushing them without 
shaking, and they, as well as the rails and cross-bars of the gate 
itself, are grey with age. The perfume of old-time flowers reach us 
from the house-garden ; then comes the scent from the hay, not yet 
quite carried from the meadows, and the new-made stacks: not in a 
rush of perfume, but in wafts; just as the light-shifting evening airs 
bring the scent to you. Here old memories are apt to come thick 
and fast, all unbidden: they bring before us, clear and distinct in the 
soft, quiet twilight, the well-known forms of some old friends who 
have passed away into the night of the hereafter. This train of 
thought is relieved by hearing a joyous song from a feathered singer, 
so high in the clear vault above us, that we can just tell that it is that 
of a skylark. There he is, a mere speck, not larger than a humble- 
bee. The bird has gained his utmost pitch in order to sing an evening 
song of praise to the Power that made him. The spot lowers in 
circles, lower and lower yet; then the singer poises himself for his 
last triumphant outburst. It is finished, and the bird drops like a 
stone, with half closed-wings, to his haven of rest below. 


A Son or tHe Marsues. 
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Irv is well-nigh half a century since Félicité de Lamennais passed 
away. Perhaps the time has at last come when it is possible fairly to 
estimate him and his work. That is the task attempted by Mr. William 
Gibson, in his recently published book, which is the immediate occa- 
sion of my writing this paper. It is a volume marked by many high 
qualities, not the least conspicuous of them being originality of 
thought and candour of statement. Mr. Gibson sees things with his 
own eyes, and tells us exactly what he sees. He is “ Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri.” He seeks to serve no cause, no party. 
On every page of his book—whether or no we agree with what we 
read there—we cannot fail to discern the impress of sincerity and 
truth. He writes, of course, with a deep sympathy for the great and 
unhappy genius who is his immediate subject. Such sympathy is 
an essential of a good biography. But he does not write as an apolo- 
gist. He selected Lamennais as the central figure in his study, 
because he judges—and rightly—in Lamennais we see more fully 
and clearly than in anyone else, the working of the spiritual forces of 
the times. More fully and clearly than in De Maistre, or Boland, or 
Chateaubriand, or Comte 








all true representatives and exponents 
of the Zeitgeist. In Lamennais he well observes “a severe and 
ruthless logic, a by no means scanty fund of cynicism, and a some- 
what pronounced development of the critical faculty, were strangely 
mingled with a wild and stormy temperament: a temperament in 
which daring persistent energy was often rudely broken down by un- 
couth, almost incomprehensible attacks of exaggerated melancholy, 
explaining at once the value and deep pathos of his life.” The 
pathos of Lamennais’ life is evident enough. ‘The value is not so 
evident. What I propose to do is, first, briefly to sketch his career, 
and then to indicate its real significance. 

Félicité de Lamennais was born on June 19, 1782, at St. Malo, in 
the house which is now No. 3, Rue St. Vincent. The family name 
was really Robert ; and it was his father, Pierre-Louis Robert, a con- 
siderable shipowner, who added to it the designation “ de la Mennais”’ 
—which is a Breton word meaning mountain—on being ennobled by 
Louis XVI. in 1788. ‘That honour was bestowed at the request 
of the Estates of Brittany, in recognition of Pierre Louis’s many 
public-spirited acts, and, especially, of his feeding the poor of 
St. Malo at his own expense during a famine. Félicité—the name 


(1) Tie Abbé de Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic Movement in France, by the Hon 
W. Gibson. 
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was commonly abbreviated among his intimates into Féli—was the 
fourth of six children, and was from his birth puny and fragile. “ Of 
an extraordinary and feverish vivacity, resulting from a nervous 
excitable temperament, he was in childhood domineering, irritable, 
and subject to fits of anger, which very often ended by fainting. He 
kept aloof from other children and rarely joined their games; a 
vague feeling of superiority seemed to incline him to solitude.” 
Truly, “ the child is father of the man.” When he was seven years 
old he lost his mother, and in after life he used to say that the only 
two things he could remember about her were her saying her rosary 
and her playing on the violin. It is stated by members of his 
family that after his mother’s death he became still more sad and 
reserved ; breaking, however, through the monotony and gloom of his 
existence by unexpected outbursts of self-assertion. The fever of 
those times of Revolution crept into his blood; and as he grew into 
youth and early manhood the license of thought and action which 
characterised the period, infected his mind and stained his life. But 
in all that tract of years religion was also silently working upon him. 
Pierre-Louis, though outwardly conforming to revolutionary anti- 
Christianity, still adhered in secret to the Catholic creed, and 
practised the Catholic worship. ‘ Had any of his Republican friends 
been present on certain days in a small upper room in the Hotel de 
la Mennais, they would have been somewhat taken abuck by the 
unexpected picture which would have presented itself tothem. There, 
in the early hours of the morning, they would have seen a group of 
kneeling worshippers, from time to time timorously glancing around 
or starting at the slightest movement in the street below, while in 
their midst, standing before an improvised altar, a non-juring priest 
was saying Mass. They might have noticed one of the sons of the 
house, Jean-Marie, performing the office of server, while his younger 
brother, Féli, sat by the door and listened anxiously for the slightest 
sound.” 

In 1804, Feélicité’s elder brother, Jean, who, from the first, had 
given proofs of ardent piety and a strong sacerdotal vocation, was 
ordained priest; and the same year F¢élicité made his First Communion. 
He was then of the age of twenty-two. In 1807 we find the brothers 
at a small country house of the family’s in the Breton woods, a few 
miles from Dinan, called La Chénaie—The Oaks—afterwards destined 
to become no less famous than Port-Royal. Ill-health had driven the 
Abbé Jean thither, and the companionship of that pure and saintly 
soul exercised a powerful influence over Félicité’s mind and heart. 
It was for him a time of interior strife and combat—so much we 
know, although no details of his spiritual troubles remain to us. He 
had always been an earnest though desultory student, and now, 
more than ever, he sought relief in books from the overwhelming 
pressure of thought. Hitherto, he had been doubtful about his 
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career in the world. Sometimes he had thought of engaging in his 
father’s business, sometimes of emigrating. Now, at last, he 
appears to have realised that his true vocation was to write. 

It was at this time that the relations between Pope Pius VII. and 
Napoleon, which, for many months, had become more and more 
strained, began to assume the character of a decided feud. There 
are few things more discreditable in the history of the First Empire— 
and that is saying a great deal—than its ecclesiastical policy. In 
1804, the Pontiff Pius VII. had officiated at the coronation of the 
Emperor, thereby, as he hoped, setting the seal to the restoration of 
the Catholic worship in France, and rivetting the claim of the Church 
to the support of “the foremost man of all this world”: such 
Napoleon then seemed. But the ambition of Bonaparte, growing 
with what it fed upon, aimed at nothing less than dominating the 
souls as well as the bodies of men. He now sought, as the historian 
of the Gallican Church puts it, “‘to govern the consciences of his 
subjects through the vassalage of the Pope and the Bishops, while he 
controlled them physically by the power of the sword.” To compass 
this end, he formed the design of reducing the Pope to the position 
of chief imperial Prelate. When First Consul, he had recognised 
the wisdom of “the immemorial tradition which had annexed a 
certain portion of secular territorial authority to the spiritual 
headship of Christendom.” Nay, at his coronation he had solemnly 
guaranteed the rights of the Pope to the patrimony of St. Peter. 
But within a year of that event—significant commentary upon the 
worth of his promises—imperial troops seized and occupied the 
Pontifical port of Ancona; and in reply to the Pope’s remonstrances, 
the Emperor informed him, in effect, that if he desired to retain, 
in any sense, his temporal authority, he could only do so by 
owning the suzerainty of France. The friends of France must be his 
friends ; the enemies of France must be his enemies; he must make 
common cause with the policy of France, and abet the aggressions 
of France upon the rights and liberties of the other nations of the 
world. The Emperor had not divined the patient heroism concealed 
beneath “the inflexible sweetness” of Pius VII. The Pope’s reply 
to his outrageous demand was anon possumus. The Emperor rejoined 
by sending a division of the French army to occupy Rome, and to 
plant a battery of cannon before the Quirinal, where the Pontiff was 
residing. Shortly afterwards Pius VII. was conveyed to Savona, a 
small town in North Italy, and was there confined and strictly 
guarded, while the members of the Sacred College resident in Rome 
were removed to Paris. The Pope, following the example of his 
predecessors in the like cases, betook himself to his spiritual weapons. 
As the French sees fell vacant, he refused to institute to them the 
successors nominated by the Emperor. 

Thus was the contest between military despotism and the spiritual 
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power formally declared. Napoleon had little dreamt of the opposi- 
tion which he experienced from the Pope, and which unquestionably 
contributed to his eventual downfall. He resorted to threats, and 
declared that “following the discipline of earlier ages,” his bishops 
should dispense with the Papal bulls of institution. But Pius VII. 
remained steadfast in his resolve to abstain froin all Pontifical 
acts in respect of the Church in France until his personal indepen- 
dence and freedom of action were restored to him. And soon 
twenty-seven French sees were vacant in consequence of his persistence 
in his purpose. It was at this moment that Félicité de Lamennais 
began to write. Devout Catholics in France—the ten thousand 
men who had not bowed the knee to the image of Baal—were ardent 
in their sympathy with the Pontiff. And nowhere was the ardour 
greater than in the saintly soul of Jean de Lamennais. He it was 
who supplied the materials for Félicité’s first book, published in 
1808—Reéflexions sur ? Etat de V Eglise en France: a work exhibiting 
but scanty promise of the literary power which the author was soon 
to display, but giving, with no uncertain sound, the same note of 
opposition to State control of religion which his later writings sent 
as a trumpet blast throughout Europe. It was seized by the 
imperial police, and the two brothers proceeded to the composition of 
another treatise on the question of the institution of Bishops, then so 
keenly debated, strenuously upholding, of course, the Papal rights. 
The police again intervened and prevented its publication, nor did it 
appear until Napoleon’s retirement to Elba. During the Hundred 
Days, Félicité withdrew to London, where he made the acquaintance of 
a refugee priest, the Abbé Carron, whose sympathetic sanctity largely 
influenced his future life. In 1809 he had received minor orders, 
not without grave misgivings. His friends—especially the Abbé 
Carron, now his spiritual director—urged him to proceed to the irre- 
vocable step of the priesthood. He hesitated, and became more and 
more timid as the time for actual decision drew near. But his 
advisers pressed him more and more; his brother, the Abbé Jean, 
alone holding back until the last, no doubt from secret misgivings as 
to his vocation. At the beginning of 1816 he was made sub-deacon. 
On March 9, 1816, he was ordained priest. A short time before his 
ordination he wrote to his sister, Madame Blaize: “I certainly have 
not followed my own inclination in deciding upon an ecclesiastical 
career.” In after times he was wont to affirm that at his first Mass, 
as he held the newly consecrated Host in his trembling hands, he 
heard a voice that distinctly said to him: “TI call upon you to carry 
my cross; nothing but the cross... . Remember! ”’ 

The Abbé Félicité de Lamennais, as he was now, “appears to have 
settled down to his normal occupations, and to have reconciled himself 
by degrees to his new position.” Public affairs interested him in the 
highest degree, especially on their ecclesiastical side. The restoration 
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of the Bourbon monarchy he saw with joy. He had hated the 
Emperor as an incarnation of the Revolution. But he soon discovered 
that the legitimate King followed the same route in Church policy as 
the popular Cesar, though indeed, haud passibus equis. The Con- 
cordat of 1801 remained in force. And “the idea of a State Church, 
which had seemed almost respectable as part of a scheme for a world- 
wide Empire, became contemptible when it reduced religion and its 
ministers to the position of mere salaried agents of a monarchy, 
owing its very existence to the intervention of foreign Powers.” It 
was then that Feélicité set himself to the composition of the Essay on 
Indifference, which at once gave hima European reputation. The key- 
note of the book is struck in the fine passage at the beginning :— 


‘‘ Convinced, in spite of itself, of the necessity of connecting heaven with earth 
and man with his Creator, the statecraft of to-day enters the sanctuary and brings 
forth from it the Supreme Being who is adored there. It clothes Him in rags of pur- 
ple, puts a reed into His hand, on His head a crown of thorns, and it shows Him 
to the people saying : “ Behold your God”! Can it be wondered at that religion, 
thus humiliated and dishonoured, is received with indifference? After eighteen 
hundred years of fighting and of triumphs, Christianity at length meets with the 
same fate as its Founder. Summoned, so to speak, not before a proconsul, but 
before the human race, the question is put to it, Art thou a king? Is it true, as 
these accuse thee, that thou pretendest to rule over us?) Then comes the answer : 
It is you who have said it: Tamaking. I reign over minds by enlightening 
them; and over hearts by guiding their movements, and even their very desires ; 
I reign over society by the good that I have done. The world was buried in the 
darkness of error: J came to bring truth to it. Hence my mission: he who loves 
the truth, hears me. But this saying has already ceased to have a meaning to 
perverted reason ; and must be explained to it. What is truth ? asks the stupid 
absent-minded judge ; and without waiting for an answer, he goes out, declares 
that he finds no fault in the accused, and washing his hands, gives religion over to 
the multitude to become, first their plaything and then their victim.” 


The theme of the first volume—originally published by itself—is 
the necessity of religion as a social factor, and the absurdity of the 
prevailing indifference. It was a declaration of war against the 
dominant Gallicanism. Of the philosophic theory set forth in the 
subsequent volumes I shall say a word hereafter. Here I may 
remark that the work was well received by the Papal theologians, and 
that on visiting Rome in the summer of 1824, its author was warmly 
welcomed by Pope Leo XII. Indeed it seems clearly established 
that the Pontiff designed to raise him to the Cardinalate, and would 
have done so but for the opposition of the French Government. 

Félicité de Lamennais was now forty years of age, and the bent of 
his mind was profoundly and ardently Catholic. It was at this time 
that he brought out his translation of the Imitation of Christ —per- 
haps the best rendering into any modern language of that incompar- 
able treatise—adding to each of the chapters reflections of his own, 
characterised by extreme beauty and delicacy of thought, and by pro- 
found religious feeling. In 1826 he published La Religion considérée 
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dans ses Rapports avec l Ordre politique ct social, in which he attacks the 
Gallican position in uncompromising terms, and sets forth what would 
now be called extremely Ultramontane views. The Government 
decided upon prosecuting the author as impugning the Constitution. 
He was accused of “effacing the boundaries which separate spiritual 
from secular authority, of proclaiming the supremacy and infallibility 
of the Pope, and of recognising his despotic power.’ The charge was 
not denied. He was convicted and sentenced toa fine of thirty-six 
francs. This trial, with its lame and impotent conclusion, was, of 
course, a moral victory for Lamennais. But the Government of 
Charles X. continued to pursue the Napoleonic policy towards the 
Church. That policy was, in fact, of Bourbon origin. Its staunchest 
defender had been Louis XIV., who had, indeed, stereotyped it—so 
to speak—in the famous Four Articles which professed to embody 
“The Gallican Liberties.” I wonder how many people accounted 
educated—how many, for example, of those who peruse these pages 
—have an accurate conception of what “The Gallican Liberties ” 
really are. I feel sure the number is not so great as to make a very 
brief exposition of them superfluous. .“ The Gallican Liberties,” then, 
were represented as the ancient prerogatives of the National Church of 
France (wsus canonum, observantia juris antiqui) ; a body of customs, 
privileges, and immunities, limiting the exercise of the Pontifical juris- 
diction in that country. And, as I have just observed, they are supposed 
to be summed up in the Four Articles adopted by an Assembly of 
the French clergy in 1682 at the instance of Louis XIV., then at 
variance with Pope Innocent XI., in consequence of his arbitrary ex- 
tension to all the dioceses in his kingdom of the right called Regalia 
which he possessed only in some of them—the right, that is, of 
enjoying the revenues and patronage of a vacant see. The First of the 
Four Articles denies that kings and princes are subject to any ecclesias- 
tical power with regard to their temporal government. The Second 
declares the full force and perpetual obligation of the third and fourth 
sessions of the Council of Constance, which Roman theologians hold 
to apply in their fulness only to the particular set of circumstances 
which called them forth; in other words, this article declares the 
subordination of the Pope to a General Council, and made it easy for 
the bishops of France, at the instigation of the Government, whose 
creatures they were, to defy Papal authority. The Third asserts the 
inviolability of the ancient rules, customs, and institutions of the 
Church and Realm of France ; a vague assertion, serving in practice to 
support any opposition to Papal authority which the secular power 
might see fit to make. The Fourth affirms that the Pope’s judg- 
ment in matters of faith is not irreformable unless confirmed by the 
consent of the Church; a proposition the reverse of which has in 
our own days been laid down by the Vatican Council. As a matter 
of fact, these Gallican liberties were practically Gallican servitudes. 
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They meant the well-nigh complete subordination of the Church in 
France to the secular power. “The Gallican principle,” as Cardinal 
Newman accurately puts it, “is the vindication of the Church, not into 
independence, but into State patronage. The liberties of the Gallican 
Church are its establishment—its becoming in Scripture phrase, the 
servant of men. . . . They were aimed at the assistance afforded to 
religion by an external power against the pressure of the temporal 
power within.” Fénelon expressed himself with regard to them even 
more strongly. ‘In practice,” he writes, “the King of France is . 
more the head of the Church than the Pope. Liberty towards ° 
the Pope, slavery towards the King. . . . Secular judges go so far as 
to examine even those Papal bulls which relate only to matters of 
faith.” Such is the system which issued in the tyranny of the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy, and the fraud of the Organic 
Articles. 

In 1828 appeared two Royal Ordinances, of which the first deprived 
the Jesuits of the right of directing and teaching in colleges, and the 
second limited the number of clerical seminaries and interfered with 
their internal discipline. These were really sops thrown by the 
affrighted Government of Charles X. to the revolutionary Cerberus. 
It was an attempt, like that made by our Charles I. in an earlier age, to 
save the monarchy by sacrificing the Church ; and it met with the like 
ill success. It called forth from Lamennais one of his most powerful 
pamphlets: Des progrés de la Révolution et de la guerre contre l Eglise. 
Lamennais was no great admirer of the Society of Jesus, whose ethos 
and methods he thought out of date and unsuitable to this new age. 
He declined to regard their cause as identical with the Catholic cause, 
but he quite recognised that the attack upon them in this century, as 
in the last, was simply the outcome of hostility to religion. The 
cause Of the monarch he altogether separated from the Catholic 
cause. * T'o identify ourselves,” he wrote, “ with authority in the form 
it has assumed under the influence of godless maxims which free it 
from every rule and all dependence, would be to lean on that which is 
falling, on a thing which henceforward no mortal power can save, and 
to alienate the people from religion by sacrificing to a few men, 
hopelessly blinded, their holiest rights and their legitimate future.” 
In this powerful brochure Lamennais clearly unfolds the conception 
now dominating his mind, of the Church as an independent spiritual 
power and the champion of individual freedom and popular rights. It 
fell, as Mr. Gibson says, “like a thunderbolt on the ministerial and 
politico-ecclesiastical world, and made a great stir throughout 
Europe and in America.”’ One of its immediate results was the forma- 
tion of the Society of St. Peter, a sort of national league for the 
diffusion and vindication of Lamennais’ teaching. His brother the 
Abbé Jean took a leading part in its organisation, and was himself 
elected its superior general. Its headquarters were at Malestroct, 
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but its chief interest centred at La Chénaie, where F¢licité continued to 
reside. There the “little dried-up man, with a thin yellow face, 
simple in manner, abrupt in speech,” gathered round him a few young 
men, “intent on high designs, a thoughtful band,” of whom the most 
notable were Lacordaire and Gerbet, dominating them by his strong 
personality and kindling in them the fire of his contagious 
enthusiasm. In 1832 Maurice de Guérin joined the little community, 
of which he has given such a vivid and delightful picture in one of 
his letters. 

The Revolution of 1830 seemed to Lamennais a just judgment on 
the monarchy of Charles X. ‘The vanquished,” he wrote, “ have in 
every way deserved their defeat, and that defeat is beyond hope of 
recovery.” He did not admire Louis Philippe, on whose head, he 
predicted, the Crown would weigh heavily. He would himself have 
preferred a Republic, as he frankly declared. However, the time 
seemed ripe for further and more definite action in support of the 
cause to which he had dedicated himself : the cause of ecclesiastical 
and popular liberty; he believed the two to be identical. ‘The 
strong man,” he wrote, “ turns his back on the past, and walks with 
raised head towards the future, that he may take his place therein.” 
“The Future”: it was in October, 1830, that the journal bearing 
that title was established. The Avenir bore for its motto, “ God and 
Liberty.” A large extension of the suffrage, frequent elections, 
liberty of speech, teaching, and opinions were demanded by it. We 
may refer to it the foundations of the movement called “ Liberal 
Catholic ””—not, indeed, very happily ; for Lamennais and his friends, 
while strong Radicals in politics, were as strong Ultramontanes in 
theology. One of the first results of the foundation of the Avenir 
was to bring to the little band of Mennaisians, as they were 
beginning to be termed, a brilliant recruit, Charles de Montalembert. 
He threw himself into the new crusade with the same chivalrous 
ardour which his ancestors had displayed in going forth to combat 
for the Holy Land. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Louis Philippe, which was merely a con- 
tinuation of the ecclesiastical policy of Charles X., was, of course, 
utterly unsatisfactory to Lamennais and his friends, and was bitterly 
attacked by them in the Avenir. An unsuccessful government prose- 
cution of that journal served merely to advertise it. Its fame spread, 
its circulation extended, it converted Liberals and Protestants ; the 
Catholic bishops of Ireland, assembled in Council, pronounced it to be 
“a truly Christian publication ;” its words found an echo in England, 
Belgium, and the New World from New Orleans to Boston. La 
mennais became one of the most conspicuous figures in France. Nay, 
for a brief time, he was the most influential man in the Catholic 
world after the Pope. In 1831 the Agence Générale for the Defence’ 
of Religious Liberty was founded. It speedily grew into a greal 
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political power; and public opinion inclined to look with favour 
upon the alliance advocated by Lamennais between strong Catholic 
views and Democracy, between the People and the Pope. But all 
at once there arose against him what he calls “a vast and inexplicable 
persecution,” He had reckoned without the French Episcopate. 
Appointed practically by the State, they were, more or less, the 
servants of the State. They inclined, as Lamennais bitterly said, 
“to forget that there is in the world a person who is called the Pope, 
to whom, since the days of St. Peter, custom has attributed some 
authority in the Catholic Church.” They were more or less attached 
to the Gallican traditions. They looked with disfavour on the 
Democratic movement, which appeared to them—as, in fact, it was— 
anti-Christian. They were not in the least disposed to surrender, at 
Lamennais’s bidding, the pecuniary provision—beggarly as it is— 
made for the Church by the Concordat, and to throw themselves upon 
Apostolic poverty and freedom. They began to censure the Avenir in 
their pastoral letters. Some of them directly discountenanced its 
circulation in their dioceses ; ‘‘on the suspicion of being concerned in 
it, professors were deprived of their chairs, and parish priests of 
their livings.” It is just what happened in the Oxford Movement. 
The ground was cut away by the Episcopate from under the feet of 
the would-be reformers. The Avenir was discontinued on November 
13th, 1831, after having run for thirteen months. Lamennais 
eagerly consented to a suggestion of Lacordaire that the Sovereign 
Pontiff should be asked to pronounce upon the question in debate. 
Montalembert, too, acquiesced in it, but apparently against his own 
judgment. And the three made together their famous expedition to 
the Pontifical Court. 

The story of the expedition has been narrated by Lamennais in the 
Affaires de Rome—that fascinating and melancholy book which 
perhaps reveals him at his greatest as a master of style—and in letters 
written by him at this time and published long years afterwards. 
But he must be read with caution. “That excessive man,” a judi- 
cious French critic has called him; and with reason. Excess is 
written on his career from first to last. It seems never to have so 
much as occurred to him that the time was singularly ill chosen for 
seeking the Pontifical blessing upon the principles of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, as interpreted by the revolution then raging 
throughout Europe, a movement as hostile to the altar as to the 
throne. Gregory XVI., a pious monk, and somewhat commonplace 
official, who a year before had been called to the Chair of St. Peter 
from a cloister, was almost entirely in the hands of his advisers. 
“Men to whom religion was as indifferent as it was to all the 
cabinets of Europe: ambitious, covetous, avaricious, blind and 
infatuated as the eunuchs of the Lower Empire,” is Lamennais’s 
account of them. The picture is certainly drawn in too lurid colours. 
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There is no reason for believing that Gregory’s counsellors were 
worse than the generality of ecclesiastical statesmen, who may 
not be abnormally pious, but who are not abnormally depraved. 
It is, however, unquestionable that the dominant thought of the 
Curia was the maintenance of the Pontiff’s civil princedom, 
an absolutist government administered by priests, in territories 
seething with political disaffection, and “ identified ’—to borrow 
the words of Mr. Gibson—“ in the eyes of Italians, with the revival 
of inquisitorial methods, the encouragement of informers, secret trials 
before interested tribunals, and all the abominations of which men 
had fondly imagined that they had finally disappeared.” The 
tottering temporal power of the Pope was upheld by the troops of 
Austria and France; and notes from the governments of those 
powers and of Russia, demanding Lamennais’ condemnation, had 
preceded him to Rome. What a moment for requesting the Pontiff 
to identify himself with the cause of militant democracy! Lamennais 
had gone to Rome, as he himself expressed it, “to ask the Pope 
whether it was a crime to take up arms for truth and justice.” 
Gregory, at an audience granted after many delays and with much 
reluctance, instead of answering this question, offered him snuff and 
entertained him with esthetic small-talk. Lamennais departed sick 
at heart. Rome, where he had hoped to find the throne of righteous- 
ness, the oracle of truth, the «gis of liberty, seemed to him “a 
great tomb, with nothing but worms and bones inside it.” Or, as he 
expressed it in another of his too-passionate metaphors, “the foulest 
cesspool which has ever sullied the eyes of men; the vast drains of the 
Tarquins would be too narrow to give passage to so much uncleanli- 
ness.” Soon the encyclical Mirari Vos dealt him a blow which was 
his spiritual death. His greatest love turned to his greatest hate. The 
light that was in him became darkness. And how great was that 
darkness! From thence his history isa blank. He went out of the 
Catholic Church into the wilderness alone; friends and influence left 
him with the faith. For twenty years he lived alone. And there 
are few more pathetic scenes in history than his solitary death, 
unillumined by a ray of trust or hope in the religion of which he had 
written, “ It is my life, because it is the life of humanity.” 

It would take me beyond the limits of this brief paper, suggested by 
Mr. Gibson’s noticeable book, to inquire how far time has vindicated, 
and is vindicating, the truth of Lamennais’ message to the world. 
Certain it is that the old alliance between the Papacy and Legitimism 
is dead and gone. Certain it is that the Encyclicals in which 
Leo XIII. has dealt with the political and social questions of the age 
are conceived in a very different spirit from Gregory XVI.’s Mirari 
Vos. But no sensible man will blame the Court of Rome, sixty 
years ago, for not following Lamennais’s lead, or, indeed, for re- 
pudiating him. No doubt when Lamennais discerned in the Catholic 
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Church “an institution capable of indefinite expansion and adapta- 
bility,” when he judged that her future is bound up not with kings 
and aristocracies, but with the people, he judged more correctly than 
the Popes and Cardinals who condemned him, more correctly than 
his later self, in his revolt against that condemnation. From the ideal 
heights in which he dwelt, he beheld the land that was very far off. 
Those who sat in Moses’ seat did not share that Pisgah vision. 
Unquestionably the course of events during the last half century 
has brought the Catholic Church into a position very different from 
that which she occupied in the days of Pope Gregory and his 
counsellors. The anti-Christian sectaries of Italy, who overthrew 
the temporal power, fondly hoped—in the words of one of their 
leaders—“ to decapitate the Papacy in Rome.” Quite other has been 
the effect of their rapine and sacrilege. The Roman question seemed 
to Lamennais to constitute an impassable barrier between the Church 
and modern democracy. The enemies of the Church have themselves 
broken down that barrier. Stripped of his petty principality, sup- 
ported by the alms of his spiritual children, ruling in the midst even 
among his enemies, the Pontiff, as in the discharge of his ecumenical 
mission he reproves the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment, exercises a religious and moral sway for a parallel to which we 
must go back to the Middle Ages. The principle for which 
Lamennais fought and suffered, that popular influence is the life of 
the Papacy—a principle to which the history of the Christian cen- 
turies bears ample testimony—is every day receiving more complete 
recognition. ‘“ That the Church is, properly speaking, the City of 
the Poor, that in its first plan it was built for the poor only, that 
they are the true citizens of the City of God,” was the testimony 
which Bossuet, constrained by his very allegiance to truth, bore even 
before Louis XIV. It was delivered in vain to that monarch and his 
courtiers. It is preached in our own day to the suffering and toiling 
masses. And they have ears to hear. 

Assuredly if Lamennais “beyond the veil” has knowledge of 
the present attitude of the rulers of the Church towards the peoples, 
he may well be consoled for his immediate failure—a failure which 
was the immediate consequence of his many mistakes. As the first 
of these mistakes, and the source, in some sort, of the rest, I must 
consider his priesthood. He was a priest without vocation, devoid of 
the ecclesiastical spirit, which is essentially a spirit of humility: and 
not even suspecting the merit of that other necessary sacerdotal 
virtue of obedience. His gifts were prophetic, not priestly. Yes: 
he was one of the goodly fellowship of those whose eyes have been 
opened to discern things hidden from their fellows of the race of 
men, whose lips have been touched with celestial fire to utter forth a 
higher language than what is heard from the mass of humanity. From 
earliest youth he was marked off from the vulgar herd by thoughts not 
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as their thoughts, ways not as their ways. We see him, a boy of eight, 
as Mr. Gibson has pictured him, on the ramparts of St. Malo, his thin 
pale face turned towards the sea, watching with deep sad eyes the 
battlings of wind and wave, listening to the roar of the waters, and 
brooding over things undreamed of by the men and women around 
him. “Ts regardent ce que je regarde, mais ils ne voient pas ce que 
je vois,” he said to his companions. It was ever so all his life 
long. Through the play of petty intrigues, base interests and sordid 
motives, which for most men constitute the sum of human existence, 
he discerned the war of great elemental ideas. Even his letters, as 
Scherer has remarked, are “an apocalyptic commentary upon the 
events of the day.” But prophets are seldom good men of action. 
They are idealists. They want the touch of earth necessary for 
enabling them to deal with practical politics. They are narrow and 
intolerant because they are dominated by a single overmastering 
inspiration. Lamennais saw distinctly some great verities; but he 
saw in part—and he prophesied in part. Not one of his true words 
has fallen to the ground. No true word ever does. The exaggerations, 
the distortions, the violences of his fierce and passionate thoughts 
may be forgotten. He suffered sufficiently for them. Such 
‘suffering is a prophet’s reward. His message is never heard gladly 
by the scribes and pharisees. They are the guardians of, the 
-witnessess for, tradition. He is a revolutionist charged with a 
burden of woe to them that sit at ease in Zion. It is not in the 
nature of things that they should hear him gladly. 

Such are some of the considerations suggested to me by Mr. Gib- 
son’s thoughtful pages. With all that is written in them I do not myself 
agree. For example, I think Mr. Gibson over-estimates the famous 
Essay on Indifference, in which Lamennais makes absolute scepticism 
the basis of absolute certitude. No doubt the book is singularly 
powerful. But the power is rather in isolated passages than in the 
general argument. It is curiously French in its exaggerations ; curi- 
ously un-French—if I may so speak—in its want of plan and unity. 
Moreover, Lamennais fell into what we must account the common 
fault of generalisers, or makers of systems. They do not sufficiently 
verify their data, and they mistake their speculations, their hypotheses, 
for explanations. Also, I personally cannot place the Paroles d’un Croy- 
ant so high as Mr. Gibson places it. Where he sees “awful grandeur” 
I find little more than passionate rhetoric. Of course a prophet is 
nothing if not rhetorical. A certain feverishness of thought is insepar- 
able from his calling. But whether we agree or disagree with Mr. 
Gibson’s opinions, certain it is that we have to thank him for a 
picture alike vivid, sympathetic, and, in the main, true of one of 
the most striking personalities in the history of the century. 


W. S. Linty. 
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I. 
Tue Duke of Wellington once said, “‘ They may talk as they like of 


punishment, but nothing is so cruel as impunity for crime.” In 
somewhat like manner we might exclaim that nothing is more cruel 
than a public opinion which shrinks from making law a terror to the 
evildoer. In one of Geo. MacDonald’s novels the passage “ Ven- 
geance is mine saith the Lord,” is quoted in rebuke to a vindictive 
Highlander. He promptly declares it to be a “ferry good text,” on 
the grounds that if vengeance were trusted to men they would be 
letting people off. In their different fashions, both Duke and High- 
lander indicate what is at once a cruelty and a weakness of some of 
the best of us; and whoever has carefully watched the untold and 
cruel wrongs inflicted in the slums on other people, by unruly indi- 
viduals who enjoy the advantage of being unduly “ let off,” ought 
to be able to understand the judgment of the soldier and the temper 
of the fierce old Celt. 

The cruelties, for example, endured by children in the past have 
been shocking, because the public indulged in weak sentiment against 
the punishing of parents. It took years of agitation to persuade 
people that cruel and neglectful parents had, for generations, been 
“let off’? too much. The agitation was opposed by all sorts of 
platitudes about unwise interference with parental authority—the 
difficulty of knowing where to draw a line—the wisdom of relying 
on moral influences and improved conditions of life. 

Such maxims were used over and over again, ina manner which 
reduced argument to imbecility of thought, because, however cogent 
they may be in case of our general sins and irregularities of life, it 
is mere weak nonsense to be guided only by them when dealing with 
wilful conduct, from which thousands of aggrieved persons suffer, and 
about which there is notorious and universal public complaint, and 
against which there is insufficient legal protection. Common sense, 
however, at length prevailed, and the Children’s Charter became law in 
1894—creating a network of penalties and restraints, then woven, for 
the first time with any care, to hold back parents inclined to be cruel 
—and this substitution of a suitable penal code for the privilege of 
being “let off” has effected a mitigation of suffering amongst 
little children which moral influences had admittedly failed to achieve. 

The very same attitude of public thought, which for years thwarted 
efforts to restrain cruelty to children, by punishing persons given to 
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it, may be observed in a startling degree in the drink question. 
There is absolutely no comprehensive legislation against drunkards 
themselves. No other delinquents enjoy, to the same extent, the 
advantage of being “let off.” It is easy to give example after 
example of injuries they can cause to other people, by wilful 
drunkenness, without being themselves much interfered with by law. 
What Alsatia was to Captain Peppercul, the condition of drunken- 
ness is to the drunkard. The conventional Temperance advocate 
rather deprecates the idea of punishing drunkards more carefully 
than at present, although eager enough to punish publicans in any 
manner which can be thought of, from confiscation of property to 
increased penalties and forfeitures. Under his teaching the public, 
which is merciless towards a thief tempted by the necessities of 
hunger, cannot be induced to be stern towards a drunkard tempted 
by the luxury of drink. Accordingly, suggestions for penal legisla- 
tion against common drunkards, instead of receiving any of that 
careful consideration necessary, in order to appreciate their weight, 
are encountered by irrelevant commonplaces which none deny, about 
the advantages of improved homes and other moral influences. 

Such commonplaces afford no reason against penal expedients. If 
moral and social influences are effective aids, as beyond doubt they 
are, their efficiency would be increased, and not decreased, by a 
careful penal code in the background. But, so far from recognising 
this, the conventional Temperance demand for legislative interference 
may not be unfairly described as an appeal to harass publicans and 
leave drunkards alone. The very latest legislation, the Inebriates 
Bill, practically creates a new haven of rest for delinquents, who, by 
impunity from restraining punishment in earlier stages, have been 
legislatively encouraged to indulge in those successive steps of wilful 
drunkenness, at the cost of neighbours and kinsfolk and employers, 
which henceforth, when they fructify into disease, are to lead on to 
homes and comforts for prolonged periods, beyond the reach of sober 
working men and women. To establish inebriate homes without, at 
the same time, attempting to contrive additional restraints against 
drunkenness in its early and in its mischievous stages, cannot but 
operate as a new advantage for the intemperate classes. 

And who are the individuals whose selfish indulgence is thus con- 
doned? The casual intoxication of habitually sober men, however 
one may disapprove of it, does not constitute the drink question. The 
occasional giving way of a good workman, or of a guest at some 
infrequent merrymaking, may reasonably be left to a moral and social 
disapproval. These are not cases of common drunkenness in the 
meaning either of ancient law or modern common sense. 

The two elements which distinguish a common drunkard and which 
create the drink question are, wilful persistence in getting drunk 
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and wrong or damage to various other persons consequent on drunk- 
enness. ‘These circumstances define the drunkard with whom we 
have aright to interfere by penal force. The diseased inebriate, on 
the other hand, is either a final result of continued intemperance or a 
special type of mania. In either case he is in a minority. Common 
drunkards are in a vast majority in the submerged classes. They 
are not madmen, but weak or vicious individuals, who give way to 
temptation to the hurt of other people, just as other delinquents do 
who prefer to thieve or swindle, rather than to work honestly or do 
without what they cannot earn. 

If we are to deal with all the roots of the drink question, instead 
of only attacking some, surely we should deal with common drunkards 
long before their wills become so perverted by habit, that it would 
be as unjust to punish them as to punish a lunatic. At present, all 
through their downward course, immunity from punishment must, 
according to every law of human nature, leave them weaker against 
temptation, and the devil must look on with glee at the idea of sub- 
jecting them to moral influences, and only to moral influences, which 
in effect is what the friends of Temperance are doing. Many leaders 
of the Temperance Party are most touchy about such statements and 
treat them as a belittling of their work. Nothing could be more 
unreasonable than such readiness to take offence. We may fully 
appreciate good work done, in limiting a dangerous trade, providing 
coffee palaces, training Bands of Hope and other such efforts to pro- 
mote Temperance, and at the same time urge the great default of not 
bestowing careful thought also on penal legislation against drunkards 
themselves, We may earnestly advocate the need of such legislation 
without throwing a drop of cold water on those at work in the 
directions mentioned. 

A similar readiness to value what others suggest is not a character- 
istic, so far, of the Great Temperance Party. They have patented 
certain remedies and appear to care about no others. To save the 
drunkard from temptation is so attractive that saving his victims 
from him is practically unattended to. The Vendetta against the 
publican is so keen that nothing but sentimental pity remains for 
the drunkard. Bands of Hope amongst well-to-do children are 
advocated on a thousand platforms, and rescue for children from 
drunken homes in the slums is not. Habitual drunkenness of both 
parents will not warrant sending any child to an Industrial School, 
but the Temperance Party offer no protest. Local Option, Sunday 
Closing, total prohibition or Teetotalism are advocated in a manner 
to imply that nothing else is of much use. Advocacy takes the form 
of “Codlin’s the friend, not Short,” with an emphasis on the “ not,” 
and the value of moral influences is made prominent, as if reliance on 
them meant that penal influences were of no use. 
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Until that frame of mind is broken down, as it was at last in the case 
of cruelty to children, the poor are bound to bear the cost of our 
weakness in “letting off’’ the ringleaders of drunken mischief as 
we do. 

The writer has often asked himself how it happens that the 
suffering of these people is so little realised by the public as to rouse 
no practical indignation against the inflictors of it. The answer 
perhaps is, that a class which suffers and is still is rarely attended to 
in this busy age. Crimes of violence kindle violence in retort and 
injury to the public peace compels public attention. Submission to 
crime conceals it from pnblic imagination. For generations, owing 
to the helplessness of childhood, children had to submit and be still. 
Had they been a class capable of advertising their own wrongs the 
Act of 1894 would probably have been passed in the previous gene- 
ration. 

Similar considerations probably account for public apathy about 
drunken cruelty. It is prevalent in submerged classes, with which 
the general public have very little personal contact. How is it pos- 
sible to expect the well-to-do public to seize with their imagination 
the value of her mangle or sewing-machine to a woman in the slums, 
and the need of protecting it from her drunken mate? She and her 
fellow-martyrs are ignorant, and hardly themselves realise the wrongs 
they suffer under. They weep and die, but they do not combine and 
agitate; nor are their murmurs and moans a breach of the public 
peace. The fact that their sufferings are not advertised, and not that 
they are trifling, is probably the reason that common drunkards, as 
was the case with cruel parents, are on the whole “let off’’ when 
they ought to be restrained by law. The writer is driven to these 
reflections after years of observation in a large City Police Court, 
that sad social laboratory, where specimens of social problems are for 
ever the subject of analysis and experiment. He has seen as many 
as 400 specimens of crime, mostly involving drunkenness, and usually 
not less than 180 or 200 under examination on Monday mornings, as 
the result of collecting on Saturday nights and Sundays. Day after 
day he has seen drunkenness detected, like a bacillus of social woe, 
lurking amid the circumstances of each separate case, and spreading 
increasing misery. : 

Surely, without conceit, it may be said that his impressions are less 
likely to be unfounded than those of theorists who have not spent so 
much time in the workshop. The strongest of all those impressions 
is, that a legislative attempt to contrive—not anything in the shape 
of savage punishment, but certain and suitable punishment—re- 
straints, and loss of many privileges enjoyed by sober men, which 
would load common drunkards with disadvantages in every station of 
life, would be an untold mercy to the poor and the young in the sub- 
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merged classes, who are most concerned in this paper, and of whom 
large numbers are suffering martyrdom while the sentences are being 
penned. 


II. 


Let us try to piece together from real life details of a typical 
career of persistent intemperance, with a running comment on the 
law at each stage of the descent. 

Doubtless those who work amongst the poor can verify much cof 
what I shall say; but in any case, if habitual drunkenness be added on 
to the ordinary relations of life, especially in depressed areas of our 
cities, it needs no Sherlock Holmes to infer much that is going on. 
Consider, for example, what must often be the case of young married 
folk in humble life. The early months of married life are perhaps 
all that could be desired. The wife has plenty of energy to make 
the home attractive. Then babies arrive, and the young wife can no 
longer attend so exclusively to her husband. She cannot go about 
with him as before. Sometimes when he comes home the child is 
sick and the mother worried, and the room too small for the tired man ~* 
to get separate rest. As the poor woman grows thin and cross, a 
drink outside with some comrade becomes more enticing to her 
husband. 

Place any ordinary selfish man in that position and leave him with- 
out restraints of a kind to appeal to his personal selfishness, and the 
habit of drinking is almost certain to increase until an evening pint 
no longer suffices, and he begins to indulge on his way to work. 

Perhaps at this stage he hesitates thinking it might be incon- 
venient if he had the smell of drink at his work. But he says to him- 
self, ““ What harm after all if I have? ’’ He means, as a selfish and 
tempted man always means, “ What immediate harm to himself.” 
And he is right—nothing can be done to him personally for which 
he is likely to care or have any fear. What happensis this. His 
foreman at last notices, some day, that he is too much the worse of 
liquor to attend to his work. There is no criminal punishment for 
being tipsy at your work. If such a consequence existed, the fear 
of it, according to every law of human nature, would have 
strengthened the tempted man. He could no longer so readily say 
to himself in the pause before giving way, “‘ What harm will come of 
it after all?” 

The law, however, does not interfere. It will not even allow a 
policeman to remove him from the workshop where he is the worse of 
liquor. Short of dismissal, almost all that can be done is to coax him 
to go home, or to let him go to sleep until he is sober. 

When you come to reckon up personal inconvenience which the 
drunkard suffers in this initial stage you will not find much to count. 
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There is a loss of pay for half a day, or perhaps a day or two, which 
involves no stinting to himself, because the wife will usually work a 
little harder. He will probably be petted at home, and he will cer. 
tainly have a holiday. When it is all over, which will most impress 
a selfish man—his sin or his holiday ? 

Soon again temptation comes. The last tippling did him no per. 
sonal hurt, and he tipples again and again. His employer may be 
loath to dismiss him on account of the wife or children; but the law 
provides no other effective penalty which an employer could use, 
Civil proceedings under the Employers’ and Workmen’s Act are too 
troublesome and ineffective; and at last, finding his example de- 
moralising to the other hands, his employer is obliged to dismiss the 
drunkard. 

I happen to be speaking of an employer whom I know. He is an 
eager ‘l'emperance enthusiast, but he thinks punishment is no use for 
drunkards, although a very good thing for publicans. Contrast, 
however, his theory and his practice. When theorising he says, “I 
would not punish a drunkard more than at present, because punish- 
ment might not reform him,” and then he stops. 

In practice he says, “I must punish the drunkard, whether it 
reforms him or not, or whether I ruin iis family or not, because, if I 
do not, the other hands will begin to tipple also.” In practice he 
learns, what every man in control of other men must learn, namely, 
that when punishment is seen to fall on some, numbers of those who 
are tempted are restrained by the fear of it. 

There is no fear of it at present up to the stage described. Dis- 
missal is a form of inconvenience which affects wife and children far 
more directly than the delinquent who is the subject of it. He him- 
self is confronted with an interval of idle rest and not with an interval 
of personal punishment ; and the prospect of the holiday cannot be 
marred until Parliament creates some punishment for drunkenness 
when wilfully indulged in during a period pledged to work. To 
create a discretion to award imprisonment for breaches of contracts 
of service by acts of wilful drunkenness would help to hit the blot, 
and it is difficult to respect talk about the severity of such a use 
of imprisonment in a country where, on non-payment of fines, im- 
prisonment is freely authorised against children who break civic bye- 
laws, or old maids who forget to muzzle their dogs. 

It would be quite easy to safeguard a real breadwinner, by pro- 
viding that he should not be imprisoned without option of fine 
when it could be shown that work was really waiting. But if 
through wilful drunkenness a man is not fit to work, or has lost 
the immediate chance of it, it is reasonable to send him to gaol, 
for the double purpose of Jeaving family resources free for wife and 
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child, and of deterring other workmen by the example of his personal 
punishment. 

As it is, the dismissed man usually loafs about, and idleness gives 
the drink hunger a new chance. Being no longer confined to the 
workshop, he soon happens to get drunk in the street. The only 
punishment Parliament provides for street drunkenness is a fine, or 
imprisonment which can be satisfied by paying a fine. The wife, of 
course, pawns something to pay it. If she failed to do so, reproaches 
or blows would follow when the man was released. Thus the only 
punishment possible is one which glides off the delinquent himself 
and on to his family, who bear the stint. 

Surely here again the Temperance Party should ask Parliament to 
provide punishment, which a drunken idler who is living on the 
earnings of wife or children should bear himself, instead of being 
able to shift it to them; that is to say, a discretion to imprison with- 
out fine, with such safeguard as already suggested. 

Let us continue. The hint about pawning is followed up. The 
man whose unchecked weakness has now become a habit begins 
himself to pawn household necessaries for drink. Here, again, the 
law might interfere to hold him back, but it fails to do so. In 
Ireland, at all events, there is absolutely no punishment in practice, 
which a wife could rely on, to prevent the drunken husband from 
pawning whatever he can lay hands on, even though technically 
it might be her separate property, and bought out of her separate 
earnings. She cannot prevent him from residing with her, unless by 
proceedings in Courts so high as to be out of reach of the poor; and, 
while living together, she is not authorised to protect her separate 
property by any criminal remedy. 

A specific provision to meet this want, and to restrain the drunkard 
in such circumstances, was suggested in Tux Forrnicutity Review 
for October of last year. 

Let the reader just pause and try to realise that, while he is perus- 
ing this article, women in tenement-rooms are weeping, with despair 
in their hearts, for want of such legal protection from their drunken 
and unhelpful mates, and ask himself if we act like Christian people 
in “ letting off” drunkards as we do. 

Here is what an experienced priest said recently on a public 
platform in reference to common drunkards, in this stage of their 
career. He said: “ It is all very well to talk about moral influences ; 
but when I visit home after home, and appeal to those selfish and 
besotted men, sometimes inducing them to take pledges, which, alas! 
they break, I hang my hands in helplessness because the law awards 
no punishments which come home to themselves and to which I could 
point with words of warning.” 

My story, however, has further chapters. 
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At length the house is gutted, and there being nothing to eat or 
pawn, the drunkard deserts wife and child, and leaves the landlord to 
put them out. 

The deserted mother appeals, however, to some former employer, 
and she procures work and other help, and again has a home; things 
are fairly well until her husband comes back. By this time habit is 
rapidly developing the drink appetite into a mania, but the law, 
nevertheless, allows him to come home to his wife whether she likes it 
or not, just as much as if he were sober and well conducted. Perhaps 
she is willing to give him another chance—at all events she cannot 
refuse it, at least in Ireland. Then he begins to sell her out again, 
and she rushes to the Police Court to ask the law to aid her against 
the husband who had deserted her before. 

The clerk inquires where the husband is at present, she replies that 
he is at home drunk. The clerk explains, as he has often done to 
other women, that nothing can be done for her until her husband 
deserts her again. 

She of course says, “ He will not desert me as long as there is 
anything left to be pawned,” and the clerk says to himself, ‘ What 
extraordinary people these Temperance enthusiasts are, who issue 
pamphlet after pamphlet about all the mischief which drink is doing 
to drunkards, and cannot be got to think with any care about the 
mischief which drunkards are doing to other people.” 

It seems to me that, according to every law of human nature, the 
absence of any restraining punishment which could be used at these 
successive stages is a most serious provocative cause of national 
intemperance which it behoves us to ask Parliament to remove. 

Many of my Temperance friends look upon all this talk about 
punishment for drunkards as mere tinkering with a great question. 
They say that nothing will be of mnch use short of “ turning off the 
tap.” I would ask those who say so to reflect whether experience of 
life justifies a policy of endeavouring to turn off the taps without 
attempting also to hold back and restrain those who persist in ap 
proaching them. 

What is life but one long shower from a thousand taps through 
which temptations pour ? We elders, who have felt the shower, cannot 
prevent it from falling on our nearest and dearest as they grow, and 
character under God’s providence is trained by an everlasting régime 
which includes penal consequences on those who give way to sin and 
temptation. 

Is it reasonable to leave that policy almost wholly untried in the 
drink question ? 
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III. 


There is another way of illustrating how existing law favours 
national intemperance. If we were to pick out every species of 
misconduct recognised by law we should want two great lists. One 
would be the Criminal list, and the other the Civil list. 

Offences would be called crimes on the one list, and civil wrongs on 
the other. 

Very different consequences belong to each list in respect of 
offenders. 

For offences on the Crimes list people can be sent to prison if they 
do not pay a fine, and sometimes without a fine. Whereas for 
offences on the Civil list they can hardly ever be sent to prison, 
and all the law does is to seize some of their goods or chattels, if 
they have any. If they have no goods and chattels, practically 
nothing can be done to them by magistrates for misconduct specified 
in the Civil list. Imprisonment could in some circumstances be 
imposed, but only after a procedure so roundabout and troublesome 
that in practice it is inoperative. 

Just think of what that distinction means in connection with the 
drink question. 

It means that for offences on the Civil list there is no legal punish- 
ment or restraint applicable to common drunkards, because they 
hardly ever have goods or chattels to be seized. "Whereas sober and 
thrifty men suffer disadvantages for similar wrongdoing, because 
they usually have something in their houses which can be got at. 

Well, it may be said, Perhaps that does not matter. Perhaps 
drunkenness, when mischievous, will be found on the Crimes list, and 
only trifling cases of it occur on the Civil list. 

The exact contrary is true. The least aggravated cases of drunken- 
ness occur on the Crimes list. All the more aggravated cases of 
drunkenness occur on the Civil list, where they cannot be punished in 
practice, or else the law does not recognise them to be offences at all. 

Such examples as drunkenness of persons in charge of children in 
the nursery; drunkenness in a tailor’s loft, even if it destroys 
valuable materials ; drunkenness in domestic service, even if it spoil a 
Christmas dinner and smash the dinner service; drunken default 
to earn the legal contributions towards children in Industrial Schools; 
the pawning of children’s clothing by drunkards to procure more 
drink, and countless other examples of drunken misconduct, do not 
appear on the Crimes lists, and there is practically no punishment for 
them. 

On the other hand, I can only think of one frequent example of 
drunkenness which appears on the Crimes list, that is to say, 
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drunkenness in some public place, such as a street, or in a public 
house. 

In other words, the law says there is no occasion to punish 
drunkenness effectually unless it occurs in a public place. 

I venture to say that in the whole range of legislation no such 
false conceptions can be found of the treatment wanted for the evil 
to be dealt with. The idea of watching and punishing a drunkard if 
you catch him in a street where police are on duty for public pro- 
tection, and taking no trouble to look after him when he is elsewhere, 
is exactly like chasing a dangerous bull off the highway into a field 
where children are playing, and going away yourself when you fasten 
the gate. 

Drunkenness causes more mischief off the streets than anywhere 
else. 

Can anything be more absurd than the following action of the 
law, which the writer remembers? It is not a very cruel case, but it 
exemplifies a somewhat ridiculous attitude of the law towards the 
common drunkard. 

A drunken man wandered into a shop, and in staggering out again 
he accidentally overturned and destroyed a case of china, worth some 
pounds. <A policeman arrested him outside, for being drunk in the 
street, and the shopkeeper charged him for the damage. The 
magistrate, next morning, fined the man for being drunk in a public 
place, but dismissed the shopkeeper’s complaint, holding that the 
damage was accidental, not wilful, and informing the shopkeeper 
that his only remedy would be civil proceedings for the accidental 
damage. Such proceedings would, of course, be abortive against a 
drunken tramp, who, accordingly, escaped. The magistrate’s intima- 
tion was something like the joke of telling a child to catch a bird 
by the impossible expedient of throwing salt on its tail. 

Why should not Parliament be asked to change all this, by trans 
ferring to the Criminal list all cases of wi/fu? drunkenness, which cause 
actual, even though accidental, hurt or damage to the person or property 
of other people, whether the drunkard be at the time in a public place 
or not ? 

That simple move of treating accidental damage, consequent on 
wilful drunkenness, as if it were wilful damage, would load drunken- 
ness, in innumerable cases, with a new disadvantage. It would bring 
home to the common drunkard restraining consequences from which 
he now escapes; and there is reason to think that, whether we seek 
increased restraint against the practice of drunkenness, or increased 
protection for the sober citizen, such a change in law would be 
reasonable, salutary, and wide-reaching, and ought to become part of 
the Temperance demand on Parliament. 
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IV. 


Now let us approach the matter from still another point of view. 
Besides increasing the scope of punishment, let us see what might be 
done by taking away privileges. 

At present, for example, a man who is sober and well conducted 
has the legal privilege of procuring a pot of beer in a tavern, when- 
ever he likes, during certain hours. 

The writer is quite aware that many would take away that privilege 
from the sober classes. He would not. But we would all, perhaps, 
agree in asking Parliament to take that privilege from common 
drunkards, who had been convicted over and over again. 

Often of a Saturday night some sullen-looking man may be seen 
approaching a publice-house, followed by a woman, usually, with a 
baby in her arms, appealing to him for something out of his wages 
to buy food. He marches on and disappears in the tavern, and she 
leans back to the wall outside and weeps and waits. 

The Police Court, on Monday morning, tells often of such cases. 
But, without any Police Court experience, it is easy to infer that such 
distressing cases exist in plenty where we know that there are slums, 
and drunken husbands, and hungry babies. 

In Prussian Silesia the police are obliged to serve each inn-keeper 
with a list of persons repeatedly convicted of drunkenness whom they 
may not serve again. An expedient suitable, at all events, for small 
towns and villages, where everyone is well known or easily recognised. 

In some countries a woman forced to follow her husband, as just 
mentioned, could arm herself with a certificate that he had been 
previously convicted, and the publican would be bound to turn him 
out whenever she produced the certificate. She now follows the man 
invain. She could then follow his lead with a trump card in her 
own hand. 

There is another most important right and privilege enjoyed by all 
working folk. When in service, even if dismissed for misconduct, a 
policeman has no right to interefere to put them out. That may be 
‘proper privilege for the wage-earning classes, but it ought to be 
made conditional on sobriety. If a working man, or domestic 
wrvant, chooses to get blind drunk on the employer’s premises a 
wnstable should be obliged, at the master’s request, to remove the 
delinquent. The latter should lose his privilege against arrest on 
frivate premises. 

Again, we know the immense power which married men possess 
wer the persons and the religion of their children. 

Surely it is against common sense to allow common drunkards in 
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many cases to retain such privileges almost to the same extent as 
sober and well-conducted men. 

Again, the law is most careful to maintain a husband’s right to the 
services and companionship of his wife. That is often a most iniqui- 
tous privilege when the man is an incorrigible drunkard. 

Some time ago a certain industrious woman had a husband of the 
kind. He took to drink and idleness. For eleven months he con. 
tributed nothing to her support, and lived on her earnings and 
what he could pawn during that period. At the end of it he beat 
her black and blue, and went to gaol for two months. By the time 
he came home she had everything out of pawn, and the room was 
stocked again; but on his return he again sold and pawned all she 
had. He was sent to gaol three times for beating her, and each time 
he came home he sold her out and got drunk. 

When the time for his third release approached she made up her 
mind to keep him out, and it never appeared to strike her that the 
law would help him to get in. 

He came home and knocked and got no answer, and put his 
shoulder to the door, and then the wife inside screamed for help. 
The law appeared in the shape of a policeman. The man said he 
wanted to get in to his wife. The constable asked the woman if he 
was married to her. She admitted that he was, on which the law 
declined to interfere with his right of entry, and turned its back and 
came away. 

It may interest my reader to know that this husband has since been 
‘““ wanted’ for some other crime, and has fled the district, but not 
before he beggared the wretched woman again. 

Surely it is time for the Temperance Party to begin to devote some 
attention to facts such as these, and set to work seriously to deprive 
common drunkards of rights over wife and child, unfit to be trusted 
to any but sober men! 

Their oversight in the matter is more remarkable, because some of 
the evils just spoken of are partially guarded against in England, to 
an extent unknown in Ireland, by an English Act of 1895. 


7. 

There i$ no pretence that what has now been said covers all details 
calling for consideration. But surely some reason has been offered 
to justify the view that we should set about loading common 
drunkards with disadvantages never hitherto cast on them. 

1st. By giving increased power to punish existing offences. 


2nd. By providing punishment in cases where at present there is 
none. 
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3rd. By depriving common drunkards of some privileges which 
sober men enjoy. 

That view may be stated in different forms. 

Mr. Justice O’Brien, at a recent Dublin Commission, in comment- 
ing on the prevalence of intemperance, expressed an opinion that 
convictions for drunkenness should involve forfeiture of some civil 
rights. That is another way of saying that drunkards should be 
loaded with disadvantages as compared with sober men. 

In Bulwer Lytton’s novel, Night and Morning, a certain peer who 
felt that, like the common drunkard, he was escaping punishment 
where it might have been expected, speaks thus :— 


“*Dykeman,’ said he, ‘I know the law better than you can, for my whole life 
has been spent in doing what I please without putting myself in the power of the 
law. Now the difference between vice and crime is this: vice is what parsons 
write sermons against ; crime is what we make laws to punish. Vices are safe 
things. I may have my vices like other men, but crimes are dangerous things, 
illegal things, things to be carefully avoided.’”’ 


The present writer agrees with that noble delinquent. As long as 
we treat drunkenness as a vice, and only write tracts and use moral 
influences against it, it is comparatively safe. Until we induce 
Parliament to make a law to punish it more directly in the individual, 
it is unlikely to be “ carefully avoided.” 

At present the Temperance Party may be said to be nibbling at 
this question. 

One or two of the minor suggestions referred to in this paper are, 
it is said, likely to be favoured by the present Licensing Commission. 
But there is no sign of any comprehensive effort to deal with 
drunkards themselves as carefully as we do with publicans; and for 
many reasons that is unlikely to be done until these two sides of the 
drink question are treated separately. 

At present Temperance legislation consists of a wilderness of sections, 
scattered in different Acts, to the confusion of judges and magistrates, 
all primarily directed against traders; while drunkards are only 
touched by one or two stray sections, thrust into a mass of legislation 
not directly affecting them, like needles in a heap of straw. 

The result is to evolve conundrums for judges, perplexity for 
traders, impunity for drunkards, and satisfaction for nobody save 
lawyers, who profit by the existing confusion. 

How much better would be two separate and distinct measures, the 
one dealing with trade limitations and restrictive licensing arrange- 
ments, and the other especially devoted to restrain and hamper 
common drunkards in every relation of life as carefully as the 
criminal law restrains and hampers those who would be dishonest, 
or those inclined to violence. 

VOL. LXVI. N.S. H 
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The following special reasons may be urged for such a Temperance 
policy :-—— 

First of all, the very fact of advertising in one comprehensive 
public statute each mischievous form of drunkenness, and placarding 
it with suitable punishment or forfeiture of privilege, would tend to 
develop national shame. At present the law is teaching that drun- 
kenness is no harm on the whole, unless it happens in a public place, 
Surely it is time to teach each city population by peremptory legis- 
lation, to be expounded day by day in Police Courts, that whoever 
by wilful and deliberate drunkenness injures his neighbour directly, 
or betrays a family trust of recognised obligation, merits some 
criminal form of procedure and is sure to meet it whether he be in a 
public street or not. One careful enactment on such lines would 
probably have a greater educative effect on the conscience of the 
nation than thousands of tracts and sermons. 

The second reason for separating into two branches our appeal to 
Parliament for help is this. If we do nothing but ask for help to 
muzzle or abolish trade in intoxicating liquor, which is about our 
only demand at present, we naturally unite the trade, and the count- 
less shareholders now interested in it, into one solid, wealthy and 
powerful opposition in Parliament and out of it. If, instead of that, 
the two separate lines of effort suggested were pursued independently 
of each other so far as framing legislation, it would naturally tend to 
divide the opposition. The great firms would be unlikely to oppose 
with purse and Parliamentary influence measures against drunkards. 
Active defence of drunkards could never be exhibited as a necessity 
of defending trade interests, and legislation of vital importance for 
the cause of Temperance might be pushed through Parliament with- 
out interfering with efforts to restrict trade, but also without being 
baffled by the opposition such efforts always rouse. 

In the third place, such separate legislation against drunkards is 
called for, not merely from the point of view of Temperance enthusiasts, 
but from the point of view of the government of a great population. 
There is no more sacred function of those who control the power of a 
State than that of protecting the deserving and the weak against the 
unruly strong. In the drink question, above all other social problems, 
we have “ Bill Sykes”’ lording it in the slums, and women and chil- 
dren left helpless in his hands. Setting Temperance enthusiasm wholly 
aside, can any Government justify indifference about the claims of a 
drunkard’s victim to suitable protection by the State. If new punish- 
ments and privations, capable of being brought to bear by aggrieved 
parties on a drunkard in person, were contrived, then new weapons 
would be forged, by which numbers could protect themselves. If it 
be said that such a policy would harass everyone too much, I answer, 
that we are on the horns of a dilemma. Unless we harass the common 
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drunkard until it costs him much more than it does at present to 
indulge his appetite, he will harass and torment numbers of sober 
people, struggling women, and helpless children. He will either wear 
their bodies out by brutal treatment, or drag their souls hellward by 
his example, which is so often copied, and a Government must choose 
between being stern to the common drunkard or tolerating known 
cruelty to the struggling poor. 

For all these reasons it would be a hopeful sign if the Temperance 
Party would attempt, what has more than once been done in case of 
legislation against traders, to devise and get printed for public instruc- 
tion and discussion, a specimen statute “ Against Common Drunkards 
and for the better protection of persons aggrieved by them.” 

Details, impossible to treat exhaustively in a magazine article, could 
then be carefully dealt with, and oversight on the one hand, and too 
extreme expedients on the other, might be carefully avoided. 

The writer would like to guard himself against any supposition that 
he professes in these suggestions to be going to the root of the drink 
question. There is no one root to a social problem. The man who 
parades some one principle of treatment as an all-sufficient cure is sure 
to be a quack. In drunkenness as in other social problems there are 
many roots, and all have to be considered, and we are now only con- 
sidering one great root with some special attention, because it has been 
specially neglected. 

It is well, perhaps, to repeat also that, in urging penal legislation 
against common drunkards, no suggestion is made that we should 
ever forget great provocative causes which do so much to evolve them. 
As long as residence in the depressed areas of large cities means lack 
of education, scarcity of wholesome recreation, unsanitary homes, a 
divorce from Christian culture, and juxtaposition with numerous 
drinkshops, drunkards will be begotten and reared faster than either 
death, society, or law can weed them out. 

The writer believes most earnestly that moral influences, sustained 
by Christian motives, are, beyond all other agencies, the most potent in 
our campaign against national intemperance. They are, like artillery 
in warfare, when it can be procured, the most formidable and indis- 
pensable of all means at our disposal. 

But it should never be forgotten that a commander incompetent to 
think of anything but artillery, and a Temperance Party too pre- 
occupied with moral efforts and trade legislation to attend to other 
necessary branches of a great social campaign, are alike in danger of 
loading the causes they respectively try to serve with needless and 
often disastrous disadvantages. 


E. D. Daty. 
The following is a striking instance of the control over a child’s fate which the law 
vests in a drunkard :— 


Dublin newspapers of 22nd December, 1898, report a case in the Queen’s Bench, 
H 2 
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before the Lord Chief Baron and Justices O’Brien, Andrews and Kenny. The facts 
were, shortly, these :— 

An illegitimate child, about two years old, was received in a ‘‘ Home”’ with the con- 
sent of the mother, who interfered no further for nine years, at the end of which she 
came to the institution drunk, demanding the child, and making statements about her 
own position, subsequently admitted to be false. 

There appeared to be some uncertainty as to the original nominal religion of the 
mother, but there was no allegation of proselytizing, Mr. Justice O’Brien observing ( 
that the institution had ‘‘ acted quite right in the matter.” 

It was not denied that the mother was a drunkard, who had been leading an irregular 
and immoral life. | 

The Lord Chief Baron, in giving judgment, said :— 

‘* If it were not for the Act of 1881 this mother would be entitled to the custody of 
the child, subject to such rights as a Court of Equity would enforce for its protection. 
But having regard to the facts, the Court declined to give her the personal custody of | 
the child. The Act of Parliament gave the alternative of directing it to be sent to an 
institution. Zhe mother had not forfeited her right to have the child brought up in the 
religion in which she wished it should be brought up.”’ 

The child, who wept bitterly on being handed over to strangers, was accordingly 
transferred from one religious persuasion to another. 

It is quite immaterial to my argument whether the transfer was from a Roman 
Catholic Home to a Protestant Home, or vice versd. 

But surely it is time for those who either respect religion or condemn intemperance 
to protest against allowing a drunken parent to be the deciding authority, whose behest 
the High Court of Justice must carry out. 
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THE ACADEMY, THE NEW GALLERY, AND THE 
GUILDHALL. 


Tuis is certainly not a great painting year, so far as the two organized 
safety-valves for the escape of artistic energy afford any index. Of 
course, the New Gallery will never be the same without Burne-Jones, 
who was to it what Puvis de Chavannes was to the New Salon; and 
the loss of such men as Leighton and Millais must be felt for some 
time at the Academy ; nor do we see any sign of their successors as 
yet. But could nothing better be found to occupy the central space 
on the north wall of the large gallery, usually occupied by Leighton’s 
principal work, than Mr. Sant’s portrait group of three girls, all with 
the same weak, simpering expression (for which, I take it, they are 
indebted to the artist) ? And is it not a discredit to the Academy to 
find prominently on the line, on the same wall, the large picture 
(large according to average English scale) in which an Academician 
has reduced a ballad of real passion and picturesqueness to the very 
depths of common-place, both in regard to conception and execution ? 
If this is what Academicians can exhibit, what are the rejected works 
like? Or does Mr. Goodall’s “ Mandalay” picture, in right of 
Academy-ship, occupy space which might have been better filled by 
the work of some younger painter who does not possess that advantage ? 
Let us hope so; but ought there not to be some machinery for 
explaining to Academicians when it is time for them to give up 
exhibiting ? 

One cannot point to any work which is sufficiently prominent in 
power to be spoken of as the picture of the year. But among the 
more important works at the Academy—leaving portraits, which 
occupy special ground, out of account for the moment—it may be said 
that the two best pictures of the year, for originality and artistic 
power, are Mr. Abbey’s “O Mistress Mine,” and Mr. Somerscales’ 
“Off Valparaiso.” Mr. Abbey is one of those painters from whom 
we may hope for even greater things in the future. He has intensity 
of feeling, a fine perception of colour, and a power of realising a 
situation ; but he is somewhat uneven. His ‘ Who is Sylvia?” for 
example, is little more than a study of figures in Renaissance costume. 
But in “O Mistress Mine” the face of the lady is a poem, a love- 
sonnet of mingled passion and delicacy of feeling ; it is not often that 
one sees such a face in a picture. The colour of the whole is fine, 
especially the mass of trees seen in the background between the white 
piers of the porch or loggia in which the lovers meet. Mr. Somer- 
scales’ picture is the most complete realisation of the artist’s intention 
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to be seen in the exhibition. The bluff-bowed tramp ship, with the 
exaggerated “sheer’’ of her bulwark line seen foreshortened, and the 
very stains on her hull faithfully reproduced : the tiers of wide but low 
sails (“a lot of bloomin’ pocket-handkerchiefs,” as‘ the schooner cap- 
tain in Zie Wrecker remarked, when he found himself on a square- 
rigged ship), stiff and bellying in the breeze, and all drawn and 
shadowed with scientific accuracy, make a whole that is so real that 
one almost expects the ship to come plunging up to the foreground. 
If it is not quite so impressive as “ The Coming Squall” of last year, 
that is only because fine weather is less impressive than storm; it is 
just as perfectly executed—a perfection which comes of the most 
accurate and careful observation. Compare it with the two very 
respectable average ship-pictures in Gallery II., and Mr. Somerscales’ 
unique mastery of this class of subject must be evident to everyone. 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s most important contribution, ‘‘ The Baths of 
Caracalla,” is one of the larger and more elaborate of his great 
series of representations of the architecture and life of Rome. He 
gives us the interior of the great hall of the Therme. A large 
column of Serpentine marble rises in the foreground, according to 
a favourite habit of the painter’s, who likes to introduce a detail of 
this kind close to the eye, to contrast with and throw back the more 
distant architecture. ‘The whole is drawn with his usual learning, as 
to the architecture. The model ship in marble, as if floating in the 
middle of the bath, is a detail for which, I believe, there is evidence, 
and which is quite in accordance with the artistic vulgarity of late 
Roman tastes. There are some points about the perspective of the 
figures, however, which are not quite clear. The sight-line is a high 
one, and the view of the greater part of the hall is seen above the 
heads of the three girls seated in the foreground. Yet the head of 
the girl on the right is seen exactly in profile, as if on a level with 
the spectator, which cannot be right; nor is it quite easy to see, from 
the perspective of the floor, why the two men standing near the 
marble galley are twice the scale of those near the column to the 
right of them: they seem to be on nearly the same horizontal line 
in the picture. A more important question is suggested by the 
character of the foreground figures. The girl in the centre answers 
well enough to the idea of the Roman woman of the decadence :— 


“You seem a thing that hinges hold, 
A love machine 
With clockwork joints of supple gold— 
No more, Faustine.’’ 


But the girl on the right—she of the doubtful perspective—has the 
physiognomy and expression of a modest, simple-minded, modern 
English girl. Is it possible that any face so chaste and innocent- 
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looking could have blossomed in the hotbed of Imperial Roman 
society ? 

This will be remembered as the year of the Jubilee-procession 
pictures. Three painters, Mr. Gow, Mr. Charlton, and Signor 
d’Amato, have painted the scene in front of St. Paul’s when the royal 
cortége drew up there. The general similarity of impression conveyed 
by all three is a testimony to the truthfulness of the representation, 
though taken from different points of view. They are of very equal 
merit; on the whole the preference may perhaps be given to Mr. 
Gow’s, though Mr. Charlton has secured an advantage in effect by 
getting the Indian contingent, in their picturesque dresses, in the 
foreground. It is part of the business of painting to make records of 
such scenes, but the task appertains rather to history than to art. A 
patriotic subject of another description is undertaken by Mr. Wyllie, 
whose “ Battle of the Nile” is perhaps the most important, though 
not the most beautiful, work he has produced, and may serve to 
remind English people that this great naval engagement—“ not a 
victory, but a conquest,’’ as Napoleon candidly admitted—was fought 
for the most part after nightfall. Mr. Wyllie takes the moment when 
L’ Orient blew up. The catastrophe is kept in the background, but it 
serves to aid in a powerful effect, and in the lighting-up of the scene ; 
and he has endeavoured to realise, in the French line-of-battle ship 
in the foreground, the probable appearance of one of these old sailing 
men-of-war when all her ponderous masts and other gear had been 
shot down in a heap on her deck and over her sides, and to convey 
some idea of the tremendous confusion and wreckage which must 
have prevailed in days when naval battles were fought at close 
quarters between wooden ships, each with several scores of guns. A 
small plan of the positions of the ships at the time, with their names, 
and an arrow showing the direction of the wind, is attached to the 
frame; for Mr. Wyllie is an artist who goes into these matters in a 
business-like manner, and wants truth as well as stage effect. 

There are also sundry pictures of fights on land—amilitary pictures : 
a kind of picture that is very interesting when it is well done, but 
there are none this year that are worth much. Mr. Crofts, by far our 
best military painter, does not exhibit, and Lady Butler’s contribu- 
tion is weak and rather theatrical. Nor can it be said that there are 
many of the larger pictures of the year, dealing with general sub- 
jects, which are worth singling out particularly. Not the large 
menagerie picture of ‘ Perseus and Andromeda,” in the second room, 
most certainly. Mr. Val Prinsep’s ‘‘ Cinderella,” in Gallery III., 
might have a score of other titles, but is a very carefully studied 
picture of a pretty bare-footed girl in an ingle-nook watching the pot 
boil, and shows attention to all the accompanying details. Mr. Tuke’s 
“The Diver ”’ is one of the best examples of his favourite subject of 
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nude figures of youths in sunlight. A young man with his back to the 
spectator is preparing for a plunge from a rock, three of his un- 
dressed companions in a boat looking on: a kind of classic effect in 
modern life which is well worth reproducing in art. Mr. La 
Thangue’s “ Love in the Harvest-field ” touches a higher chord, and 
is a fine idyll, though he seems to have a little sacrificed the colour 
in the main portion of the picture, and made it look rather dull in 
effect, in order to increase the luminosity of the rising moon ; but as 
we cannot paint light except by contrast, that is, perhaps, the only 
thing to be done. His other rustic idyll, “‘ Harrowing,” where a 
man and woman drag together at the implement in the level light of 
the evening sun, is warm enough in colour. Sefor Bilbao’s ‘ Dance 
of the Choristers ” in Seville Cathedral is interesting as a painting of 
a curious and characteristic scene, and has a style of its own. Then 
there is a capital picture by Mr. Hemy, “ Smugglers” chased by a 
revenue-boat, plunging through a sea which is treated in a rather 
new manner by comparison with the author’s previous works. The 
whole thing is not only picturesque, but very thoroughly realised, 
even to the explosion at the touch-hole of the smugglers’ cannon, 
which shows its old-fashioned make and worn-out condition. Mr. 
Draper’s “ Ferdinand and Ariel” is noticeable not so much for 
the figures, which are “adequate ” (to adopt the phrase of the under- 
graduates in the Bothie of Juober-na-Vuolich), as for the strange 
weird colour and light over the scene, quite suggesting an enchanted 
island, where “ bogey ” incidents might be expected. 

In Gallery VIII., Mr. Arthur Hacker makes a fine poem of colour 
and light in “The Golden Hour,” where a few figures in rich 
costumes are reclined under trees with the sunlight playing through 
them in bright flecks of light. There is a fine broad style about this 
work, in which, as in Mr. Hemy’s picture mentioned just now, we 
seem to recognise a new departure in method as compared with the 
artist’s previous works. The two last galleries of paintings, X. and 
XI., contain some important pictures. Mrs. Normand’s “ Diana and 
Callisto” is, of course, good work, but it is not equal to her well-known 
“Psyche before Venus,” with which in subject and style it would be 
classed. Mr. Collier gives the title of ‘The Garden of Armida ” toa 
scene in which a young man in evening-dress receives a glass of 
champagne from one of the ladies at a summer-evening garden dinner. 
Probably the picture is practically a collection of portraits ; the scene 
chosen gives the opportunity for a bright effect of colour and light. 
Mr. Byam Shaw has devoted his talents (rather mistakenly) toa large 
picture, “‘ Love the Conqueror,” crowded with figures, in the style of 
early Florentine art. “ Love” sits on a black charger on a rising 
ground, and around him defile a long line of motley figures, 
led by a woman in diaphanous drapery, who looks as if she 
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had walked out of a picture of Botticelli’s. Among the crowd may be 
recognised Dante, Michael-Angelo, Shakespeare, Beethoven, Lohen- 
grin, and Henry VIII., so that the net has been cast pretty wide. 
The whole thing is no doubt very clever, but it is too like an elaborate 
joke. Gallery XI. contains a work by Mr. J. Young Hunter, which 
will certainly lead one to look for his pictures again. It is entitled 
“My Lady's Garden,” and shows a lady in medieval costume walk- 
ing over a grass-plot, holding up a shallow bowl, probably food for 
the peacocks who accompany her, and who form the best element in 
the picture. The colour of the grass and of the scene generally is 
rather cold, possibly with the object of giving more value to the 
peacocks and the rich costume of the figure; but there is a unity and 
a sense of pictorial effect which stamp it as the work of an artist. 
Among the interesting class of small works in which a scene or a 
figure are treated in an abstract manner as the expression of an 
artistic idea, there are two which should be specially mentioned: Mr. 
Thaulow’s “ Night,” a study of a wayside village in moonlight, with 
a very true and fine handling of light effects; and Mr. Clausen’s 
“Going to Work,” a small painting of a moorland country, with a 
man with his scythe over his shoulder walking through the foreground. 
No visitor to the Academy should overlook this picture, which hangs 
on the left-hand side of the door leading from the first to the second 
room, a position which has been rather consecrated to works of this 
particular type (when forthcoming). I remember Mrs. Corbet’s 
admirable “ Goat-girl,”’ in the same position some yearsago. This is 
a picture which is a complete artistic whole; figure and landscape 
cannot be separated, they seem to blend both in composition and 
sentiment: a kind of work, unfortunately, little understood by the 
average exhibition-goer. Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s “ Cornflowers,”’ less 
complete and rounded in conception, but a very characteristic work, 
may be mentioned in the same class. Then there are the works 
of what is called genre, in which artistic unity is subordinate to the 
expression of humour or character. Among these, Mr. Dendy 
Sadler, one of our best humourists in painting, is quite at his best. 
This year he has two works: ‘“ The Christening,” and “ Plaintiff and 
Defendant.” The latter is probably the most popular picture, but the 
humour of it is rather more obvious and superficial than that of “ The 
Christening.” In the latter the figure of the old clergyman (what a 
type of the dead period of the Church of England!), and the ex- 
pressions of the gentlemen in the background, who try to take 
interest in the baby, are admirable examples of real humour. We 
have to welcome, also, a new and very clever character-painter in Mr. 
C. M. Padday, whose “ Marooned,” representing a not uncommon 
incident in buccaneering life of the last century, is as real as anything 
of Stevenson’s, from whom he possibly drew his inspiration ; the tall 
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man with the handkerchief round his head might have come out of 
Treasure Island. Mr. Padday is an artist whom we shall certainly 
hear of again. The critics of the «esthetic school will tell us that 
this kind of work is not “art.” They might as well tell us that 
Emma and Treasure Island are not literature. 

What is the object of portraiture? To make a recognisable like- 
ness of the sitter, or to produce a pictorial effect to which the sitter is 
more or less subordinate ? Both positions are tenable, perhaps, as long 
as we hold to the requirement that the head must be a likeness—which 
is sometimes overlooked in these days. There are “ plain-likeness” 
portraits, meritorious siraply for their truth of representation, which 
is what the majority of the sitter’s friends probably want. There is 
a higher grade, in which the sitter is represented in every-day costume, 
but in which the colour-treatment is such as to form an element of 
interest in itself, and to raise the work above the level of mere realism. 
A striking example of this is Mr. Orchardson’s portrait of the Earl of 
Crawford. Ostensibly this is a portrait in ordinary costume, yet there 
is a scale of colour in it quite different from what the tailor generally 
supplies us with: the sartorial garments transfigured by the art of the 
colourist. Then there is the portrait de /uae, confined to female 
subjects, in which the attention is divided between the beauty of the 
sitter and the magnificence of her costume, as in Sir W. Richmond’s 
portrait of “ Miss Muriel Wilson,” in whom he has, at all events, 
secured a subject whose personality lends itself splendidly to this 
class of effect. Sir E. Poynter’s portrait of “ The Hon. Violet 
Monckton ” may be said to belong to the order of monumental 
portraits. It is in a grand and dignified style, and represents 
the lady seated on a marble seat, with a background of foliage: 
a gallery-picture for a great house, but withal somewhat hard 
in style and cold in the flesh tints. One may, perhaps, catalogue 
another variety, in what may be called the animal-painter’s portrait, 
in which the sitter is grouped with an animal, generally a dog, in the 
pourtrayal of which the artist is especially skilled; the result being 
that the human sitter is sacrificed to the animal. This is certainly 
the case in Mr. Briton Riviere’s portrait of ‘‘ Lady Tennyson and ther 
late poet’s old wolf-hound Karénina.” The dog is admirable, but one 
may doubt whether the lady’s friends would accept her portrait as 
satisfactory, though the likeness is recognisable. Moral: do not go 
for your portrait to an animal-painter. As an example of what style 
will do to raise a portrait to the rank of art, one may cite Mr. Frank 
Bramley’s “ Portrait of an Officer” in naval uniform. Uniforms are 
generally a sad stumbling-block in an artistic sense, but here the 
difficulty is got over, and the painting raised to the dignity of a 
work of art, by sheer force and breadth of style. 

There are a good many very pretty landscapes in the galleries: 
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there is not one great one: a conclusion especially forced upon one 
after looking at some of the French landscapes in this year’s Salon. 
As there are classes in portrait, so there are classes in landscape : 
mainly two—the landscape which looks as if you could walk into it, 
and the landscape which is a translation into painting of the poetry of 
nature, and in which the painter’s own style, his manner of regard- 
ing nature, is an element of interest. There are but two or three 
landscapes of this latter class in the Academy. Pre-eminent among 
them is Mr. North’s “In the Galtees,” the finest Academy land- 
scape of the year, in which a certain marked though very charming 
mannerism which usually characterises this artist’s work is kept in abey- 
ance. The treatment of the distant hills is especially fine. Mr. Fisher 
is another landscape-painter with a style, which is exhibited in “ The 
Valley of the Arun.” What one rather regrets is that Mr. Fisher, while 
master of a style broad and powerful enough in itself for any subject, 
seems too easily content with rather humble and commonplace themes. 
He is a painter who ought to be applying his powers to the greatest 
class of subjects in landscape; he does not seem to take himself quite 
seriously enough. Mr. Waterlow, in his comparatively small work, 
“Forest Oaks,” has produced a landscape in a really fine and broad 
style. Mr. Parsons, who usually has seemed to belong to the class of 
painters of “ pretty” landscapes with a well-placed white tree, surprises 
us this year by a large work, “The Village by the Links,” in a much 
broader and more powerful style than we have been accustomed to 
from him, and which, perhaps, means another new departure. Mr. 
Adrian Stokes, one of our most intellectual landscape-painters, is hardly 
at his best in “ The Old Dyke,” which has rather too much of the 
topographical element. Among landscapes of the poetic or intellectual 
type—those which regard the feeling rather than the details of nature 
—Mr. Arnesby Brown’s “ The Crest of the Hill” is a powerful work, 
and might well have been better hung. Among the landscape-painters 
of the realistic school, Mr. H. W. B. Davies is facile princeps at the 
Academy. Besides adding to the scene the additional interest of admir- 
ably-painted cattle, the treatment of landscape with him is so delicate, 
so true, so full of minute observation and minute detail, that one is 
disarmed byit—compelled to believe for the moment that this is the real 
thing; that it is perfection ; and to forget that there is a higher aim in 
landscape-painting than this, and that however beautiful and delicate 
his work is, it is essentially deficient in breadth and sentiment. So, 
for the present, are the landscapes of Mr. David Murray, who has on 
occasion painted landscape in a broad and almost grand style, but 
who seems to have lapsed into spottiness ; his “ Green Summer-time ” 
looks like. a collection of incidents rather than a landscape in 
the wider sense of the word. ‘The Church Pool” has more unity of 
treatment than the others, and is a very charming picture, but not 
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equal to some of his previous works. Mr. Hook’s work, among coast 
scenes, is still what it has been for many years—perhaps a little too 
much so; there are one or two things of his here that one almost 
seems to have seen before, so much do they resemble their predecessors, 
He has, however, produced finer things than any in this year’s Aca- 
demy. Mr. Brett, whose health has unfortunately not been good 
lately, exhibits only two or three small works, but his little coast 
scene at “Etretat’’ (Gallery IX.) should not be overlooked. The 
painting of the shallow water near the shore, half-reflecting the chalk- 
cliff and half-coloured by the bottom colour seen through it, is one 
of the most delicately-realised bits of natural effect in the exhibition. 

The sculpture exhibition, much smaller than that of painting 
(177 works as against 1,604 in painting and drawing), is of a far 
higher average than the painting, in proportion to its extent. The pro- 
gress in sculpture, within a comparatively few years back, is one of the 
most remarkable and most gratifying facts in the modern development 
of English art ; and although there are certain French sculptors who 
produce work superior to anything that we see in England, it may 
be pretty safely said that the average of English sculpture is now 
distinctly above the average of French sculpture, in originality and 
in delicacy and refinement; and our sculptors have happily, so far, 
entirely steered clear of the extravagance and sensationalism which 
is becoming the bane of much French work. The works which stand 
in the prominent positions on the floor of the lecture-room are all 
marked, more or less, by character and originality. One may notice 
among them Mr. Colton’s powerful figure, “The Image-Finder ” ; 
Mr. Goscombe John’s curious and original conception, “ The Elf”; 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s remarkably fine bust of the Queen; and the late 
Mr. Harry Bates’s small but interesting and poetic group in bronze 
and ivory, “ Mors Janua Vite; perhaps, to some extent, a leaf 
taken out of Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s book. That gifted artist exhibits 
only a small model for a bronze screen at Whippingham Church, 
concerning which we may suggest whether, in his desire for 
originality and freedom of design in metal work, he is not a little 
overlooking the quality of purity and decision of line, so impor- 
tant in decorative design. One might cite quite a number of 
smaller works round the walls of the lecture-room which are marked 
by originality and beauty ; among them Mr. Herkomer’s remark- 
able shield with pictures in enamel. Decorative work is slowly 
making its way into the Academy, at present on sufferance in the 
sculpture-room. Let us hope that the Academy will soon see its way 
to recognising the artistic importance of this class of work, by giving 
it a room to itself. Among the decorative works of the present exhi- 
bition are Mr. Drury’s large bronze base and column for an electric- 
light standard for the city square, Leeds; Mr. Dressler’s sundial 
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design, symbolical of “The Four Winds”; Miss Moore’s statuette 
for an electric lamp-holder; and a silver-and-enamel casket by Nelson 
and Edith Dawson. But decorative work is far too important a 
branch of art to be allowed to remain represented in this half-and-half 
way, mixed up with sculpture proper. Let the Academy fully recognise 
its importance, and, by allotting it a special gallery, teach the public 
that art does not mean only pictures, as many of them obviously 
believe. The institution of such a section in the Academy would 
also probably have the effect of giving an important additional 
impetus to this class of art. 

Architecture, it has been observed with some surprise and some 
asperity (on the part of architects), was entirely ignored by the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy (himself both the son and the father of 
an architect) in his after-dinner speech the other day; and of course 
the architectural room differs in interest from all the others, in that 
the drawings are only representations of the art, and not the art 
itself. But spectators have begun to look at it a little more than 
they used to do, and have even been known to find it more interesting 
than they expected. The great defect in regard to it is, that designs 
are obviously selected and hung much more for the mere draughts- 
manship (to look pretty on the walls) than for originality and power 
of design: a practice which has evolved the existence of a kind of 
profession of architectural draughtsmen, whose business it is to make 
pictures of buildings for the walls of the Academy. The emphasis 
ought to be laid on design, not on drawing. The architectural room 
is not at its best this year, but some of the drawings of buildings that 
have been, or are about to be erected—such as the Britannia Naval 
College, by Mr. Aston Webb; the Cardiff Town Hall, by Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards; and the new States House at 
Guernsey, by Mr. Mountford—show fine and dignified architectural 
qualities. Architectural models are also becoming a feature in this 
section of the exhibition. There are four this year, the two most inte- 
resting of which are that of Mr. Belcher’s tower for the Colchester 
Town Hall, and that of a most original and picturesque dwelling- 
house, designed and planned by Mr. Prior, and the model of which 
was made by the architect's own hands. 

The New Gallery has, as its piéce de resistance, Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
extraordinary picture of “The Miracle of the Sacred Fire in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” an interior crowded with figures, on 
which immense labour has been bestowed, with a result little inte- 
resting from an artistic point of view. The execution is everywhere 
so hard and relentless, that the people in the galleries or tribunes at 
the back seem like foreground figures reduced in scale ; and those 
nearer the front, which can be detached from the general crowd, 
are stiff and unnatural in action and posture. The half-nude figure 
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running across in the centre of the picture, and looking at the spectator 
instead of looking where he is going, has not the slightest appear. 
ance of movement, and suggests a lay-figure posed in that position, 
The work is a melancholy example of misdirected aims on the part 
of a remarkable artist who, with all his genius, has somehow missed 
the true objects of painting. The same room contains a moral sermon 
by Mr. Watts against the slaughter of birds for ladies’ ornaments, 
which has fortunately more charm, in an artistic sense, than some of 
his moral essays in painting. The plumage of the birds, arranged 
on a kind of altar, decorated with a bas-relief of a smirking woman 
looking in a hand-mirror, forms a line of irridescent colour across 
the picture; over them a winged genius bows with face hid in her 
hands. The point is strikingly and forcibly given. Mr. Collier’s 
“‘ Evil,” a woman with a sinister expression of face, crouched before 
a fire in a gloomy landscape, is not without power, though it hardly 
comes up to the significance implied by the title. The strength of 
the New Gallery lies in the portraits, of which the finest is perhaps 
that of Colonel Ian Hamilton, by Mr. Sargent, a work which may 
be called heroic in feeling, and in which the uniform and cloak are 
treated with great pictorial effect. Sir George Reid’s interesting 
and intellectual portrait of the Rev. Alexander MacLaren forms an 
effective pendant, the two representing sword and gown in contrast. 
Mr. Shannon’s seated half-length of ‘“ Mrs. Senior’ may be classed 
as one of those in which mere portraiture is subordinated to artistic 
effect and combination; in this sense, at all events, it is a beautiful 
and harmonious work. His ‘“ Lady Henry Cavendish Bentinck,” a 
full-length portrait, is also a very fine work, if a little too much affect- 
ing a revival of the Reynolds school of portrait : in general treat- 
ment and design, that is to say, not in colour or style of execution. 
There are several other fine portraits which there is not space to 
mention specially. 

Among landscapes (if one may include sea-pieces under that general 
term) is Mr. Hemy’s exceedingly fine picture, “A Derelict Boat,” 
even superior to that in the Academy, and showing the same rather 
new manner of treating the sea; it is full of breeze and movement, 
and the sailing-boat goes through the water in splendid style. Among 
other landscapes, Mr. Robert Little’s “‘A Dream of Italy” revives 
in a pleasant manner our recollections of the old style of classical 
landscape in which Wilson delighted, though with a warmth and 
beauty of colour that Wilson never dreamed of. Mr. Pickering, in 
“The Shadow of a Storm,” shows a really fine and broad style in 
landscape-painting. An interior, “In a Calf-shed,” by Mr. Austen 
Brown, is a fine study of what a generation or two back used to be 
called chiaroscuro, the massing of light in the centre being produced 
by a large bundle of straw; the whole is treated very broadly, and 
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with no obtrusion of detail. In the north room, one is rather amused 
to find one of the naked youths out of Mr. Tuke’s bathing picture in 
the Academy posing as “ Cupid,” with a bow and arrows by his side ; 
but these “ properties ” hardly suffice to pass off a somewhat ordinary 
nude model as the god of love. 

It is impossible to speak of pictures this year without an allusion 
to the fine collection of Turner’s works at the Guildhall. Most of 
the oil-paintings one has seen at one time or another, but a view of 
so many together is an unusual privilege. One reflection that arises 
from the study of them is that Turner’s earlier works have been 
somewhat underrated—popularly, at all events—in comparison with 
those of his later or prismatic period. The pictures are hung chrono- 
logically, and the earlier ones are finer as a whole than the late ones. 
They are splendid examples of the intellectual school of landscape 
painting, which aims at giving the poetic sentiment of nature rather 
than the details. Ruskin’s curious theory that Turner was a realist 
could not receive a more complete refutation than this collection 
affords. On the other hand, one cannot but admit that, from the 
point of view of the present day, Turner’s seas are mostly very 
bad. He treats the sea just as he likes, to suit the lines of his 
picture: here digging an impossible hollow in it, there heaping it up 
into an arbitrary hillock in order to fling a boat up into the middle 
of the picture: and such boats! Which remind one of Admiral 
Croft’s contempt for the boat in the shop-window in Bath, in 
Persuasion. For the sit and dignity of the line-of-battle-ship, on 
the other hand, he had a fine perception ; see the curious and inter- 
esting picture of the Victory beating up Channel, taken in three 
positions in the same picture. His grand treatment of clouds, with 
an eye to the general composition of the picture, is finely illustrated 
in “ The Trout Stream,” where a great mass of white cloud on the 
right is opposed to the hill on the left; and in “ Conway Castle,” 
where the clouds are built up in a square mass above the castle, to 
carry on its lines and give weight to the centre of the composition. 
On the other hand, one cannot but realise how much the attention to 
truth of local colour has developed since Turner’s day. In this same 
picture of ‘‘ Conway Castle,” what are the materials of the foreground ? 
It is meant to be an expanse of sea-shore; but it is, in fact, any 
colour you like, and might almost be any material, as far as that goes. 
In this respect it is absurd to find reprinted, for the benefit of the 
masses who are admitted to this free picture-gallery, such a statement 
as Ruskin’s about the “ Ivy Bridge” picture: “ Its rock foreground is 
altogether unrivalled, and remarkable for its delicacy of detail”; 
which might have been true at the time, but is entirely out of date 
now. Mr. Brett’s “ Boulders,” for example, exhibited a good many 
years ago at the Royal Academy, showed a minuteness of realism in 
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” this class of subject such as Turner never approached; and other 
instances might be mentioned. Why, again, should we find the 
innocent public presented with such a statement as this about the 
Ehrenbreitstein picture: ‘“‘ The view is far from being topographically 
accurate : the rock is heightened, the foreground is a pure fiction, and 
the tomb of Marceau is not in its proper place; but the result is a 
truer impression of the place than could be gained by the most 
accurate study from a particular point of view.” The statement is 
nonsense, in the first place, and has no point, in the second place, 
since topographical truth was about the last thing Turner ever thought 
of, as Ruskin would have known if he had really understood Turner, 
It is surely time that this kind of talk should be shelved. 

The “ Kilgarran Castle,” placed first in the hanging, is one of the 
finest things Turner ever did, although painted so early; but the 
repetition of the subject, hung near it, and dated the same year, is 
spurious on the face of it. How can it possibly Le supposed that 
Turner, at the same time that he painted the No. 1 picture, should 
have painted another on exactly the same lines, but perfectly inferior 
in colour and effect ?? 

Fine as the oil-paintings are, it may be questioned whether 
Turner’s genius is not even more splendidly illustrated in the collec- 
tion of water-colours at the same exhibition. The sublimity of effect 
which he could sum up into a small drawing, is not more astonishing 
than the extraordinary versatility which his water-colours display— 
far more, as it seems to me, than his oil-paintings, where the style 
varies according to chronological progression, while in the water- 
colours some of the greatest varieties in the nature of subject and 
treatment are found in works executed at the same period. Whatever 
interest there may be in the season-exhibitions of new pictures, it is 
to the Guildhall that we have had to look this year for our highest 
enjoyment of the art of painting. 

H. Hearucore Sratuam. 


(1) Mr. MacWhirter has already called attention to this in the Zimes. 
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Ix the armful of flowers strewn by Sarcey before Sarah one blossom 
was lacking; Hamlet only opened on the critic’s tomb. The first 
representation of the Danish tragedy here was simultaneous with a 
Parisian drama. In order to prove to Catulle Mendés how thin 
Hamlet really was, a well-known journalist nearly sent the poet’s 
skull to keep company with Yorick’s. Let any one say, after this, 
that the French don’t care about Shakespeare, when they fight for 
him! Sarcey, after all, had a lucky escape out of a great puzzle. It 
would have been difficult, when one of the biggest houses was full 
every night, to go on informing his readers about the irreducible 
hatred of the French for ‘le Grand William.” 

As far back as 1868, Sarcey had baptised Sarah in Gueroult’s news- 
paper, the XJXme Siecle; he consecrated her in 1872; he criticised and 
blamed her in 1880, after her rupture with the Comédie Francaise. 
She had been the “divine Racinienne,”’ the “elected one.” If, 
according to the critic, the soul of Champmeslé * had first sung in her, 
her own soul was not long in making its accents heard. 

It was from Coppée in the part of Zanetto of the Passant, that 
Sarah received the first homage to her “blonde and poetic beauty.” 
Lorenzaccio and Hamlet are mere re-editions of her first manner. 
In Coppée’s piece the parts were reversed, Zanetto being full of 
feminine sweetness and grace, whilst Madame Agar, in the character 
of Sylvie, displayed much virile power. To fall from Racine’s har- 
monies to such verses as these— 

‘« Je suis un étre peu pratique, 
L’heure de mes repas est trés problematique,” 


must have made Sarah feel like a nightingale in sparrow’s feathers. 

If we ask, who ‘s Sarah, taking her in her diverse parts? When and 
where does she give expression to her own personality ? The most 
exact answer seems to be that Sarah becomes every personage in turn, 
always receiving from her parts much more than she transmits to them. 
There are two manners in which the actress speaks to the public: 
with her heart and with her mind. Those who have united heart and 
mind, those who have given themselves in the entirety of their being, 
have acquired immortality in so doing. But those who revealed 
themselves thus entirely to their public will ever be rare. Those 
of whom it may be said, as Dumas wrote of Desclée, “She died 
of her art,” will always be the exception. There have been with 

(1) Mdlle. Champmeslé had created Phédre. Her voice was celebrated by Mme. De 
Sevigné, who wrote: ‘‘She had a voice full of tears.” 
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us in France: Champmeslé, Clairon, Dorval, Rachel, Desclée; 
though let us be allowed to observe that it is a little hazardous 
to assert that any one ever died through artistic achievements. 
We die often through the effort of living a life too intense for the 
nature of our constitution. We die of being what we are, rather 
than of doing what we do. When to this intense nervous sensitive- 
ness is added the constant emotional outpouring of the artist, no 
wonder the strain proves fatal. 

In Desclée’s' case, the effort had to be given to modern drama. 
For a spontaneous nature, such as hers, the performance of modern 
parts is ever the re-edition of a woman’s already-felt emotions. 

When acting Monime or Camille, the actress puts off her character 
with her stage-costume, for it is seldom that one meets with people 
called Xiphares, or Curiace, speaking in Alexandrine verse. The 
“tragédienne” leads in private a life completely different from the 
life on the stage. A modern performance, on the contrary, is a con- 
tinuation of real life: the dialogues, sometimes even the very names, 
which have marked tragic episodes in the actress’s life, are reproduced 
in the piece acted. The whole existence, therefore, of one who 
interprets contemporary theatrical works, is an existence of unin- 
terrupted tension. 

And the Dorvals and Desclées of our time have remained without 
artistic posterity. Sarah Bernhardt is not of their family in art. Since 
her rupture with the Comédie, her most remarkable creations have 
nearly all been characters written especially for her : Theodora, Fédora, 
La Tosca—fantastical figures, set off and embellished with flashes of 
genius. Sarah is extremely difficult to class in the domain of her 
art. She is not like Clairon, like Champmeslé, like Rachel, or like 
Dorval and Desclée—a woman of “temperament,” strength, and 
passion; neither is she a femme de conservatoire, a person moulded 
in a formula, who, however perfect be that formula, is none the less 
“‘moulded.”” She is not in any sense a femme de répertoire, since it 
has always been her personal identification with the character which 
has decided the revival or performance of any play. What then ? 

What then? Why she is to dramatic art what Baudelaire was to 
poetry. A fantastical, intelligent, and new expression; an impres- 
sionist, the synthesis of her epoch, at the theatre; a troubled and 
unrestful mind, an explorer of her art, going from the depths to the 
heights, trying to give life to different figures which attract her, 
receiving, however (I insist on this), so much more than she gives, that 
in her last creation, Hamlet, she has become the young Prince of 
Denmark, much more than Hamlet has become Sarah Bernhardt. 

For an artist, much depends on the outward appearance. Hers 
is in exact conformity with the nature of her talent, which is an 


(1) Aimée Desclée was famous from 1868 to ’74 or ’75, when she died. She princi- 
pally acted in the characters of Alex. Dumas /ji/s. 
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immense help on the stage—the diaphaneity of Sarah Bernhardt, 
which made Parisians say : “ Look at that baleony : nobody is there ; it 
is Sarah !”’ Or again, “A cab is stopping—empty—Sarah is inside ! ” 
This diaphaneity gained half the battle in a goodly number of her 
parts. 

Personages of dream and fantasy, like Melissinde (Princesse Loin- 
taine, by Rostand, written for Sarah), natures full of restless caprices, 
like Theodora, incorporate themselves better in a frail and undulating 
envelope. Sarah has much imagination, a precious and invaluable 
quality in a comedian, but she is not always unimpeachable in her 
taste, hence certain errors in her treatment of classical parts, above 
allin Phédre. We will divide her repertory into two parts. 

The classical and romantic repertories form part of her first period 
at the Comédie Francaise. The second, the Théatre “Sarah Bern- 
hardt,” is marked by the fantastical and sensational repertory : 
Cleopatra, Theodora, La Tosca, Lady Macbeth, and finally Hamlet. 


I.—CrassicaL CHaracrers: PuHEpre, ANDROMAQUE, Zaire. 


Besides acting with her feelings, or with her brain, every 
tragédienne has the option between, again, two other methods. 
She may lend her own temperament to her personages—communi- 
cate to them her own personality—namely, invest her parts with the 
tendencies she herself received in the cradle. She may thus be 
tender, ardent, violent, such as nature has formed her to be herself. 
She may also create for herself a fictitious disposition by the power of 
her own will—a nature built altogether of the energies of her own 
will, and perhaps quite opposed to the nature conferred on her at her 
birth. 

This was the peculiar characteristic of Sarah Bernhardt in the first 
phases of her career: two psychological states inextricably inter- 
woven in her displayed themselves by turns. She thus shows her- 
self to the public as she is in reality, and also as she wishes to 
appear to that same public. Nature had made of Sarah an exquisite 
Aricie,' an admirable Andromaque, a perfect Berthe (Fille de Roland). 
But, as it is difficult to be both Orpheus and the lions enchanted, 
if nature had made Sarah for sighing, caressing, and adoring, she had 
not made her for passionate outbursts like Theodora. 

Phédre was the bridge between the violence of Theodora and the 
soft mildness of Aricie. Yet Phédre is a Janseniste, a timorous soul, 
an intelligent and complex creation, well fitted to interest and excite 
the dramatic faculties of Sarah; whilst the Byzantine Empress, and 
others of Sardou’s parts written for Sarah, are purely beings of 
impulsive movement. In these /d/es, composed especially for her, 
Sarah had evidently the firm intention of adopting an artificial 


(1) The Princess in Phédre. 
12 
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temperament, and, in passing from soft seduction to stormy passion, 
to take as considerable a leap as that taken by Octave Feuillet, 
when he passed from the “jeune homme pauvre” to “M. de 
Camors.” Gifted with all the graces which characterise the 
“ Princesses” ’ of Racine’s repertory, the glory of being an exquisite 
Berenice was not enough for Sarah’s ambition: she aspired to the 
spouse of Theseus. 
In the first scenes of this tragedy she was admirable, when, leaning 
on (Enone, she appears dying on the stage— 
‘¢ Je ne me soutiens plus, ma force m’abandonne, 
Mes yeux sont éblouis, du jour que je regois, 
Et mes genoux tremblants se dérobent sous moi.” 


Yet this prestige lasted not. 

If the impression of “ Dazzling Day ” was so exquisitely rendered by 
the tragédienne, it was because, being entirely absorbed by the inner life 
of the “ ré/e,” and, morally speaking, a recluse, she seemed in this 
réle to be surrounded by an atmosphere of perfect sou/ /ifv. However, 
this attitude is not prolonged, and when the Queen, who, after all, 
possesses a vigorous nature, gives way to outbursts of passion, those 
outbursts must not be acute, and shrill, and nervous, as Sarah makes 
them, but outbursts of natural strength ayd innate harmonious vigour. 
In the scene with Hippolyte, the “ suave” Sarah of the beginning 
entirely forgets that she is but one hour from her end. 

“Sarah acts in Phédre as she always does,” wrote Sarcey, “ by fits 
and starts, relying too entirely upon her diction.” The more elegiac 
part of Andromaque suited her better :— 

‘* Captive, toujours triste, importune 4 moi-méme, 
Pouvez-vous souhaiter qu’Andromaque vous aime ?” 


She is indeed elegy incarnate, and possesses grace and emotion in all 
its intensity. 

“ Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt accomplished a feat this evening,”’ wrote 
the same Sarcey in 1878, “in revealing to us a crowd of hitherto unsus- 
pected beauties in Andromaque. We carried away from this perform- 
ance the sentiment of invincible sadness.”” She is indeed made to 
play the parts of Racine’s heroines, who touch us by the rhythm and 
modulation of the voice. She had the happy inspiration to conclude 
that this Andromaque of Homer, of Virgil, or Racine, is but a 
woman, like modern women—a woman who suffered from the same 
pains, and uttered the same complaints as our women—Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt is well fitted for the classical romanticism which is clothed 
by antique mourning and white drapery. 

The year before our heroine had electrified Paris in Voltaire’s Zaire 
—fastastic psychology as always with Voltaire. Having to choose 


(1) The Comédie Francaise designs as ‘‘ Les Princesses”’ all the Jngénucs of a tragic 
etamp. 
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between her faith and the sultan whom she adores, as Berenice adored 
Titus, it is not Zaire whose conscience will cross, by liliputian leaps, 
all the shades of a soul’s agony, from passionate desire to sublime 
renunciation. 

But who cared about the poverty of the rhymes, or the shallowness 
of the characters, when hypnotized by that voice, and by the supple 
grace of that slender, exquisite form, or the harmonious lines of that 
willowy body? Who could still preserve critical faculties when, 
like a shower of pearls, the lines of the great soliloquy fall from her 
lips ?— 

‘¢ Cher amant, l’aurais-je pu prévoir ; 

Que je dusse aujourd’hui redouter de te voir, 

Moi, qui de tant de feux, justement possédée, 

N’avais d’autre bonheur, d’autre soin, d’autre idée 

Que de t’entretenir, d’écouter ton amour, 

Te voir, te souhaiter, attendre ton retour.” 
When she spoke thus, the whole house was her Orosmane, and Sarcey 
said truly that “she threw all the romanticism of her poetical gifts 
into parts as classical, and even as cold, as the characters of Voltaire!”’ 


IT.—Hernanti—Rvy Bras—La Finite pe Ronanp. 


If in some of the classical parts Sarah’s gifts of plastic attitude, 
and her voice, sufficed to deprive the listener of all power of critical 
judgment, it may well be affirmed that, in his most umbitious poet’s 
dreams, Victor Hugo can never have figured to himself two hand- 
somer or cleverer interpreters than were Mounet Sully and Sarah, when 
both played together in Hernani. The public had not met this play 
since the romantist revolutions of 1829 and 1832, Since the day 
when Théophile Gauthier’s red waistcoat was the flag of romanticism, 
the public had not heard Hernan. In 1876, Perrin, then Directeur 
of the Comédie Francaise, presented his abonnés with a very different 
Donna Sol to the one visible in 1899. 

Without referring again to the magic of her voice, the poison scene 
assumes in Hernani almost a humorously psychological touch when acted 
by any but her. It is no discovery to mention that irony, or the comic 
element, is altogether absent from the repertory of 1830. It suffices 
to see another person than Sarah act the bride of Hernani, or Kitty 
Bell (Chatterton), to pass at once from poetry to pathology. When, 
in the fifth act the old man’s horn is heard, Orpheus could not have 
mesmerised his listeners more powerfully than Sarah mesmerised the 
whole house, when, linked to Hernani, like the ivy to the oak, she says 


to him :— 
‘* Regarde—plus de feux, plus de bruit, tout se tait ; 
La lune i Vhorizon tout a lheure montait 
Tandis que tu parlais, sa lumiére qui tremble 
Et ta voix toutes deux m’allaient au cceur ensemble ; 
Je me sentais joyeux et calme, 6 mon amant, 
Et j’aurais bien voulu mourir en ce moment.” 
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Marie de Neubourg (Ruy Blas) represents the infinity of weariness, 
a morbid languor enveloping everything. You felt the actress’s soul 
fade under the mistral of life’s monotonies. In all these romantic 
parts, Sarah played only with the artificial temperament imposed 
on herself by her own will. Besides, psychology is as absent as 
humour from the romantic repertory, and Sarah had no need to look 
for it. This theatre is entirely synthetised in these lines of Hernani:— 
‘* Je suis une force qui va, 
Agent aveugle et sourd de mystéres funébres, 
Une ame de malheur, faite avec des tendres.”’ 


These romantic souls “‘ move ” truly, as the arrow flies, towards the 
target; Donna Sol, Marion de Lorme, are souls rushing towards the 
abyss—and never returning. Now, the whole of the moral conflict 
of man is in the “return.” Where would Aschylus and Shake- 
speare be if they dealt only with the first part of a movement of 
conscience, which is the “act”? Where would Macbeth be if he 
was only “une force qui ra”? This wn-conflicting art came to an 
end, however, as far as new authors were concerned, and the revival 
of the romantic theatre was followed by Fille de Roland and Rome 
Vaincue, furnishing the actors once more with as much food for 
“thought” as for memory. 

Before this, however, Sarah had one of her last great successes of 
sweet juvenility—in Millie. de Belle Isic. The heroine of Dumas pére 
is an angel of chastity, whose virginity, thanks to the machinations 
of the Maréchal de Richelieu, is only exposed to temptation in 
view of victory. Sarah displayed in this truly exquisite part the 
grace of a queen together with that of a Christian virgin, which 
formed the most triumphant contrast to the indomitable verve and 
piquancy of Mdlle. Croizette (/a Marquise de Prie). Neither sex nor 
age are obstacles to an actress of Sarah’s resources, and a few months 
after having given to Berthe (Fille de Roland) a unique brilliancy, 
she created, in Parodi’s Rome Vaincue, the character of the blind 
Posthumia. Here the “conflict” was Cornelian. Posthumia is 
called upon to stab her own daughter, condemned as a traitress to her 
country for having bestowed her love on a traitor. 

The scene is appalling, and as tragical as Sarah herself could wish. 
The girl, who is a vestal virgin, is condemned to be buried alive. Her 
hands being bound, she cannot herself strike the blow, and implores 
her mother to kill her. “I do not see, my child, you must guide my 
hand.” It wasa daring act, in full possession of youth and beauty, to 
bury herself thus under wintry snows and conceal under Posthumia’s 
draperies the most exquisite forms. 

Another audacity, but less happy in its results, was to play the 
“ Aventuritre.” ‘As is always the case,” wrote Sarcey, “ Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt bestowed all her care on her diction again. She 
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relied on her enchanting voice, on the sudden changes from caress- 
ing accents to accents of wild passion. Timidity, it is said, caused 
her faultiness—yet she hurries over the alexandrines in a very vulgar, 
unsuitable way. The friends of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt affirm that 
her terror of appearing in this part was so great that she was not 
herself. One thing is certain, that no one else, playing the part 
as she did, would have been tolerated for an instant. She has only 
to appear for hands to applaud of themselves.” 

After the disapprobation of the critic who had crowned and 
anointed her, Sarah, in high dudgeon, fled to London, where, in 
the Dame aux Caméliasand Adrienne Lecourreur, she carried her public 
away with her. 

On her return to Paris she refuses any arrangement with the 
“ Maison de Moliére,” prepares a tour through the United States, and 
finally, towards 1882, opens a theatre in Paris, and forms a troupe on 
her own account. She begins in this new phase with the Dame aux 
Camélias and /’Etrangére, and soon after becomes at once the 
‘““Mecene” and the interpreter of Sardou. He is “her” writer, 
“her”’ dramatist-in-ordinary, and makes to order Cleopatras, Theo- 
doras, Toscas, Kc. But acting is not all; clever organisation is now 
required, and with the exigencies of the situation the strong-minded 
impresario stands revealed under Hamlet’s cloak as well as under 
Lorenzaccio’s pourpoint. A powerful will must preside over an enter- 
prise in which it is necessary to gather together every evening a 
crowded house under pain of loss. Neither Clairon, nor Champ- 
meslé, nor Rachel had ever become “ Directrices,” and if ‘‘ Ministers ” 
take upon themselves all the active part of government, those who 
are the soul of an organisation require in a supreme degree the 
faculties of solidity and strength. It is impossible to descend the 
staircase of the “Sarah Bernhardt” Theatre without a feeling of 
profound admiration for this Hamlet, who, unaided, carries every 
evening not only the Kingdom of Denmark on his shoulders, but 
also heavy responsibilities towards the entire staff, who depend on 
the marvellous energy, and moral and physical elasticity of the 
artist. 


TIT].—Last Manner.—TuHeEAtTRE SARAH BeRNHARDT.—DvUMAS FILS. 


Heartfelt accents, I repeat, suit Sarah’s voice well, that voice as 
flexible and thrilling as it is amorous. The tenderness of Mar- 
guérite Gauthier’s character attracted her, and, after all, “ for 
exportation,” the Dame aux Camélias has always been a particularly 
favourable play. The sentiments expressed in it are sentiments 
that everyone can understand, in which all can take an interest, over 
which everyone may weep. There is nothing particularly “ national,” 
and it is a piece popular in every latitude. In the tragic scene with 
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the father, Madame Sarah is heartrending, and this kind of emotion has 
no country, knows no Fatherland. During the soliloquy in which 
she fires herself with the spirit of self-sacrifice, she moved the whole 
house :— 

“You love! A fine reason truly. What does it matter? Whatever proofs of 
this love you may give, no one will believe in it. What right would you have to 
take in a family a place that virtue alone should fill? You speak to us of the 
future! You have but to look in the mire of your past! What man would care to 
call you wife?) What child would like to call you mother? I have said all this 
to myself very often, but as I was alone in saying it, I did not listen to the end, 
Go and tell the beautiful young girl for whom I am going to sacrifice my hap- 
piness : ‘ There is a woman who had only one hope left, one dream, one thought ; 
at the invocation of your name this woman crushed her heart between her hands 
and died.’ For I will die.” 


Towards 1890 Sarah presented to the public of the Renaissance a 
Phédre, modified and appropriated to Sarah Bernhardt’s peculiar 
gifts. The staging of the tragedy differed as much from tradition 
as did the interpretation of the character. For this once, and as a 
change, it was Sarah who influenced Phédre, rather than Phédre who 
influenced Sarah. The morbid part of the character was as well 
suited to the nature of her talent, as the impassioned part was far 
from the capacities of the great actress. In the scene of the avowal 
to Hippolyte, not having the necessary presence, she exaggerated 
jerks and cries, and finished by losing all dignity. 

La Princesse Lointaine, a delightful fantasy, by Edmond Rostand, 
won for her, in 1895, a revival of success. It was a nothing: but a 
poetic dream. In very truth, the Princess Mélissinde was Sarah her- 
self. Joffroy de Budel, ill of satiety, is dying from a desire for the 
“impossible.”” He wishes to grasp the ideal. He freights galleys 
for a country where famine reigns. The mariners appease it, or turn 
it away in listening to verses. At last they land at Tripolis, and 
at the moment of landing Joffroy de Budel is dying. His friend 
Bertrand fetches the princess, and the lover of the ideal dies in the 
arms of Mélissinde. Mélissinde remarks the famished air of the 
crew. She pulls the precious stones off her mantle and distributes 
them. 

‘“« Tl vous faut du pain, il vous faut des habits. 
Tenez, tenez, j’ai des saphirs, j’ai des rubis, 
J’arracherai de moi ces lourdes choses vaines.’’ 

This famine is the symbol of popular ignorance, of the uncultivated 
state of the soul of the people. 

“ Je vous jette mon cceur parmi ces pierres pales, 
Les diamants vont pleuvoir et les perles neiger. 


'» 


Ah ! je sens mon manteau divinement léger! 
What grace, what hieratic softness she gave this ré/e. Her accents 


and movement expressed the wings which her soul was acquiring in 
stripping off the burden of luxury! Lorenzaccio, in 1897, was far 
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from being such a happy creation as the play of Rostand. The Flo- 
rentine’s cynicism suits Sarah less than the dream or than Hamlet's 
cruel morbidness. 

Scarcely does she appear on the stage in this new incarnation of 
Shakespeare’ s hero, than we feel that she i is in full possession of the 
“soul” of thepart. ‘ Seems, Madam—nay, it is: I know not seems’ 
—the soul in despair over the sacrifice of his youth, and who henceforth 
lives but to accomplish his work. Sarah reveals it to us so entirely, 
this soul of the Prince of Denmark, and in her meeting with the Ghost 
her boldness expands. ‘‘ Angels and ministers of grace .... O 
answer me!” She orders: she «i// know the mystery. So in the 
scene where she gives up all-—even the satisfaction _of appearing sane 
—*‘ Rest, perturbed spirit !”’ 

“* With all my love I do commend me to you! 
Still your fingers to your lips.” 

During the scene with the “ players,’”’ contrary to custom, the new 
Prince of Denmark turns his back to the King; it is only at the 
moment of the histrion-king’s death, that Hamlet springs on to the 
last step of the throne, thrusting the torch’s full light into his father’s 
sallow visage, at the same time as he pierces with his eyes into the 
diseased conscience. At this point of the 16/e, Madame Sarah’s sweetness 
and elasticity would certainly defy the competition of any youthful 
comrade. Her interpretation of the part is wholly individual, differing 
entirely from anything already seen, and, above all, is free from the 
certainly southern atmosphere which envelopes the northernmost of 
characters, when Mounet plays the ré/e, a southernness as favour- 
able to Othello as it is adverse to Hamlet. The part is thoroughly 
“ spiritual” and “ meditative,”’ as conceived by Sarah. She lacks the 
sarcasm of her colleague in the passage with Reneneemnts, “ Why, 
look you, how unworthy a thing you make of me! Do you think I 
am easier to be played on than a pipe?” But far more emotional is 
she than Mounet when, for the second time, she advises Ophelia to the 
nunnery. ‘ Those that are married shall live, all but one; the rest 
shall keep as they are. Go to a nunnery.” 

These last words are more mimicked than spoken, such a whisper, 
so true, so “lived ” is this effect. It is the depth of pathos which, 
like terror, destroys the power of expression. Far, however, from 
Mounet, and unfavourably far is she from him, in the scene with the 
mother. In a sketch given of Mounet in this same Review, a year 
or two ago, it was mentioned what effects this other Hamlet had drawn 
from that scene. The only accent or caress of real filiality occurs to 
Sarah right at the end. As the Queen is dying, the new Hamlet, 
quite at the last, catches Gertrude’s hair, and covers it with passionate 
kisses before expiring. 

Is this new invention of Sarah’sa happy one? Has she achieved 
the character? Is she even a Hamlet, let alone being ‘“ Hamlet ?” 
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It has been a clever effort of brain, at any rate; and hearing “La 
tragique histoire du Prince de Danemarck,” sold for 15cmes. on the 
Boulevard, is perhaps the most felicitous comment to be found on 
the matter. Thanks to this attempt, thousands in France will read 
the “ chef deuvre” of Shakespeare. Then, again—whether it is good 
for a Shakespeare to communicate with the unlettered; or bad for 
the illiterate to enter into communion with such a genius, we will pass 
over. What is certain, is that fantasy alone could inspire the 
attempt, and that more than any other feat of her career, this 
last performance stamps her as “hors cadre’’—she is “ herself.” 
Not necessarily a “self”? of caress and tenderness, for she is often 
cold, and dreamy, and dry. Her “self,” “that is the question.” 
When does it really appear? She has ever received more from 
her parts than she has given. Her own being is stamped with 
such an excess of “ brain” over “ feeling,” that the very activity 
of the brain would explain the non-predominance in her of either 
pathos or tragic characteristics. You saw Desclée : you saw a creature 
of tender rashness. You saw Rachel: you saw a creature of tragic 
gifts. You see Duse: you witness a woman of acute sensitiveness, 
whose very life is a drama, hence the truth of her acting. You see 
Sarah : you see a “ fantaisiste,” an exquisitely well-appointed brain, 
thirsting for assertion and blossoming in the one formula of art which 
is hers. But Sarah’s “ brain” is Sarah’s talent; hence she will never 
found a “school.” A great emotional artist might appear to-morrow 
and play “/es Desclée,”’ or “ /es Dorval,” none can play “ des 
Sarah.” 

“There is method in her folly,” her fantasy is ruled by 
“thought.” Indeed, everything in her is ruled by thought, and 
the veriest mistakes of such “intelligent” beings as she is, are 
always, though even unconsciously, the result of “will,” and not 
instinct. She is as wild as she is civilised, in so far as none of her 
artistic caprices are ever prompted by impetuousness of nature ; but 
by originality of mind, by fantasy of intellect—hence her attraction 
to such characters as Theodora. -A// queries are dear to her. She 
essentially escapes all classifications in her art. Like all essentially 
brain-gifted beings, she escapes “labelling” because there is dis- 
cordance in her harmony. She, perhaps, has not given a true or a 
satisfactory “interpretation”? of the part of Hamlet, yet no actor’s 
brain in France was more adapted to the penetration of the multi- 
farious senses of the ré/e than Sarah Bernhardt’s. She has the spice 
of inner indiscipline, without which none can approach the genius 
of one who has dealt with all elements and all forces in a manner 
superhuman. 


Yerra Buaze pe Bury. 
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“THERE is no wealth but life,” says Ruskin, and every day is bringing 
to us a clearer sense of the terrible waste of life’s forces—mental, 
moral, and physical—that goes on around us, and which, once we 
have grasped it, makes the tragedy of the world for most of us. There 
isan ever-growing tendency to save what we can of this hitherto wasted 
force: a clearer recognition of how goodly a thing life in this world, 
on its natural, human side, may be, and how far an adequate material 
environment is necessary to sound mental and moral health. Starving 
the body is no longer considered to be a necessary accompaniment to 
feeding the soul, nor are we, now-a-day, so prone to dismiss from us 
the sight of human suffering and privation with the reflection, vague 
but comforting, that these things will be made up to the poor in 
another and a better world. It is, perhaps, to this renewed sense of 
the joy of life, this latter-day Pagan Renaissance, of which we catch 
frequent notes in our modern art and thought, that the Democratic 
Movement largely owes its growth. With the age’s increased sense 
of the value of the good of this world, has come the wish to give our 
fellow-men their due share in it, and consequently an increased import- 
ance to all questions affecting the daily life of the people. The trend 
of modern politics sets strongly in the direction of social matters. 
Political reform is now recognised as holding the relation to social 
reform that the means do to the end, and politics, in its widest sense, 
has been defined as “the science of human happiness.” We have 
come to feel that that nation is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of healthy, happy human beings, and we are working 
our way to this as our national ideal. 

The wave of somewhat indignant surprise which has passed over 
the country on the rejection of the Shop Seats (Scotland) Bill by the 
House of Lords, and to which press and politicians of all shades of 
political opinion have contributed, furnishes an indication of the 
national temper on questions of social reform, and how far our 
standard of moral responsibility has been moved up. The spectacle 
of Lord Salisbury directing the full force of his sarcasm on this 
measure has had, to his followers, something of the appearance of 
employing a sledge-hammer to dissect a butterfly: a sight from which 
they have turned in sorrow rather than anger. Among persons of 
another way of thinking politically, we hear echoes of an old familiar 
phrase—“ filling up the cup ”—and hints of “making the punishment 
fit the crime” when a General Election comes, and “seats” of another 
kind are in demand ; while the public in general are filled with won- 
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derment as to why these noble Lords should have gone so far out of 
their way to prevent wearied shop-girls from obtaining a seat--a 
privilege which the House of Commons, in its collective wisdom and 
humanity, had so readily and unanimously conceded. The extent of 
the outcry that has been raised shows how near to the heart of the 
nation lie all questions of social legislation, and that, in these days, no 
statesman, however eminent, may treat any of them, great or rela- 
tively small, as a qguantité négligcable. As the main points urged by 
the opponents of the measure are evidently founded on misapprehen- 
sion as to the grounds on which it was brought forward, the following 
account of the genesis of the movement, which culminated in the 
drafting of the Bill, may not be inopportune. It will serve at least 
to show that it was not the result of hasty or ill-considered action, or 
the outcome of mere doctrinaire opinion, but was based on a know- 
ledge of actual and very serious evils, involving not merely discomfort, 
but serious danger to the health and lives of the women employed in 
shops. 

During the years 1892-93 a special investigation was made in 
Scotland, under the Royal Commission on Labour, into the condi- 
tions of employment among women shop-assistants, and a report 
dealing, among other matters, with the grievance of want of seats, 
was included in the Blue Pouk on Women’s Employments presented 
by the Commission to Parliament. 

This was followed later by a fuller inquiry conducted for the 
National Council of Scotland for Women’s Trades. 

oth of these investigations were made by the writer of this 
article. The evidence elicited showed that the hours in certain classes 
of shops were in many cases excessive, sometimes including stretches 
of 12, 15, 16, or even 17 hours of work. It was found that numbers 
of girls were obliged to leave these shops at quite an early age with 
their health irretrievably injured, and testimony was given in the 
course of the investigations by medical men of standing and special 
experience to the effect that this cruel, and, to a large extent, un- 
neccessary practice of forbidding women shop-assistants to sit down 
was a fruitful cause of serious disorders among women of this class. 
The hardship to the women of being kept standing the whole of the 
long, weary time they were on duty, was also aggravated in many 
cases by the fatiguing nature of their work, which required them to 
lift down and move about boxes, bales of cloth, and other heavy 
goods; by the insufficient and irregular times for meals—frequently 
taken inside the shops and “just snatched anyhow ”—and by the 
high temperature and vitiated atmosphere, especially after the gas 
was lit, which contributed so much to the discomfort of those engaged 
in these shops. On visiting some of them I have found a tempera- 
ture of 75° to 80° Fahr. registered on my thermometer, with 40° in 
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the outside air. Other insanitary conditions further increased the 
danger to health. Whole streets were found in which there was 
nothing whatever in the way of sanitary provisions in the shops, the 
entire accommodation consisting of the front-shop and a back-room, 
used chiefly for storing purposes, and there was an absence of means 
for cooking food or any other arrangement for the health and comfort 
of the assistants. I found in several cases, where only one sales- 
woman was employed, she was unable to leave the shop to take her 
meals, or for the shortest interval during the whole time she was on 
duty. This sometimes involved a stretch of from 14 to 17 hours 
per day. 

With regard to the suggestion raised that the desired reform might 
be brought about by appeal from lady-customers, it may be stated 
that this method has already been tried and has been found not to be 
effective. In connection with the inquiry made in Scotland, and as a 
result of the public interest and sympathy which it aroused, the 
Glasgow Council for Women’s Trades received a proposal from the 
Duchess of Montrose, that an appeal should be made to the leading 
shopkeepers in the big centres to provide seats for their women 
assistants. The proposal was welcomed by the Council, who suggested 
that, if such an appeal were signed and issued by influential women, 
much good might be done. The matter was very heartily taken up 
by Lady Helen Munro Ferguson, who sent out very widely among 
leading firms in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee, a circular signed 
by her and the Duchess of Montrose, and other well-known ladies in 
these towns. In response to the issue of several thousands of these 
circulars the following result was obtained :—382 firms replied that 
they had already provided facilities for sitting, 8 promised to 
comply with the request, and 12 sent replies of a generally favour- 
able nature. The firms in the first class have since stated that they 
have found their arrangements for providing seats to work quite 
satisfactorily, and that these have proved a great boon to their women 
assistants. Amongst the replies received from the last-named class, 
it was noteworthy that, while many of the firms expressed cordial 
sympathy, and said they were personally favourable, they stated that 
they were afraid their customers might not like any departure from 
the usual custom on their part, and that, if their assistants were seen 
using the seats, it might be misunderstood as indicating some laxity 
of attention to business. This was felt by the promoters of the move- 
ment to prove that, not only was the cruel practice of depriving 
the girls of seats unnecessary, but that an additional argument had 
been furnished in favour of legislation which would remove the onus 
from the shopkeeper, by making the provision of seats, and reason- 
able facility for using them, compulsory over all. The results attend- 
ing this appeal for voluntary action having also naturally strengthened 
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the conviction of the Glasgow Council for Women’s Trades that, in 
order to effect any permanent or general reform, legislative enactment 
was required, they proceeded to draft a Bill, the main provisions of 
which were, that “ in all warerooms, warehouses, showrooms, and other 
rooms in a shop, where women assistants are employed for the retailing 
of goods to the public, the employer shall provide seats behind the 
counter and in the showrooms, or such other rooms as an inspector 
under the Act may direct for the use of women assistants.” ‘“ The 
proportion of seats to be not less than one to every two assistants.” 
At the request of the Council, the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress readily agreed to co-operate in pro- 
moting the Bill, and it was brought forward by them at a conference 
held between the Committee and Scottish Members of Parliament, on 
which occasion the late Mr. Holborn, M.P. for North-west Lanark, 
agreed to introduce the measure. On his death it was taken up by 
Mr. Robinson Souttar. Thanks to the zeal of its supporters, and 
more particularly to the labours of Colonel Denny, the Bill success- 
fully ran the gauntlet in the House of Commons, to be “ snuffed-out ” 
by an epigram in the House of Lords. 

Let me now give some details concerning the shops where special 
grievances of a serious nature prevail. I may say, at the outset, 
that I have no wish to bring a sweeping indictment against the 
conditions of shop-employment in general. I fully recognise that 
there is a large class of shops in which the arrangements, as to hours 
and other conditions of work, are excellent, and compare very 
favourably with those of the majority of industries followed by 
women. With shops of this class I do not propose to deal here. 
The persons from whom I have collected information, comprise 
employers, assistants of both sexes, medical men, and others whose 
knowledge of the conditions of employment in shops enabled them 
to give reliable information concerning it. 

The present Shop Hours Act limits the hours of work for young 
persons under eighteen, to 74 per week—a limit which is much too long. 
There is no restriction whatever as to the hours of persons above 
that age. The shopsin which, so far as I have been able to col- 
lect information, excessive hours chiefly prevail are: Restaurants, 
Fruiterers, Confectioners, Newsagents, Tobacconists, Dairies, and 
Ice-Cream Shops. Bakers’ and Drapers’ Shops also keep open very 
late in some localities. As it was desirable to obtain direct evidence 
regarding the hours and general conditions of employment among 
the women assistants in shops which keep open late, I devoted some 
time to a personal investigation of shops that are kept open after 
10 p.m. and 12 midnight, and collected information at first-hand, 
both from employers and the women assistants then on duty in these 
shops. In this special inquiry I had the assistance of a member of 
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the Glasgow Council for Women’s Trades, who accompanied me, and 
took notes, on the spot, of the information given. The maximum 
number of hours worked by assistants concerning which I had direct 
information, were from 96 to (occasionally) over 100 per week. A 
case was reported to me where the hours—usually from 7.30 a.m. to 
11 p.m.: 15} per day and 93 per week—rose sometimes to 96, 99, 
and 102 per week. This was due to smoking-concerts lasting until 
2 am. (at which the girls were in attendance) being given once 
or twice a week during the winter-season. I have confined my in- 
quiries to Temperance Restaurants, as those selling alcoholic liquors 
are under special legislation. The hours for closing among Dairies, 
Fruit, Confection, and small Newspaper Shops,range from 10 to 11 p.m. 
Frequently the saleswomen in Dairies and Small Newspaper Shops, are 
either proprietors or members of the proprietor’s family. Large num- 
bers of Tobacconist Shops, especially those in the vicinity of theatres 
and places of amusement, are kept open until after 11 p.m. In many 
of these the women assistants are relieved at this hour by the pro- 
prietor, or by male assistants. In some cases Tobacconists keep open 
on Sundays. I was informed by Mr. Pollock, late Secretary of the 
Scottish Shopkeepers’ and Assistants’ Union, that, in a case investi- 
gated by that society, a girl just under eighteen was found to have 
been employed in an Italian Ice-Cream Shop for 110 hours per week, 
including Sunday duty. It was also reported to me that thirteen 
shops, within a radius of 400 yards, had been noted as open and 
doing business between 12 midnight and 1.45 a.m. on a Sunday 
morning. 

I quote the following from among a large number of cases investi- 
gated by me during my inquiries for the Royal Commission on 
Labour, and later for the Council for Women’s Trades. None of 
them are isolated: they are representative cases, and representative of 
alarge class. All the shops in the districts visited, which covered 
a wide area, worked the same hours, and had practically the same 
conditions. 

In a Baker’s Shop where six girls were employed, the hours were 
from 6.45 a.m. to 8 p.m., and to 11.15 p.m. on Saturdays. The girls 
had to provide their own food, and all meals, including breakfast, 
were made and partaken of on the premises. They had the use of 
the kitchen for this, and cne of them did the cooking. (I may 
explain here that the system of “ living-in” is practically unknown 
in Scotland, and meals are, therefore, not supplied by the employer.) 
No regular time was allowed for meals, and they were kept running 
backwards and forwards to the shop all the time. If they took more 
than five minutes for breakfast, they were told to “ hurry up.” They 
were never allowed to sit down during the day, scarcely even at 
meals. My informant here said she was always kept too late to catch 
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the last car on Saturday nights, and had to walk home. When she 
got home she “ just sat down and cried with fatigue.”’ She was chief 
saleswoman. Her wages were 12s. a week. She was allowed one 
week’s holiday in the year. This firm had several smaller branch 
shops. There were in all twenty-eight girls employed in them. They 
all worked under the same conditions. My informant was at the 
time under medical treatment. 

In another Baker's Shop visited, the hours were 13} on ordinary 
week days, with a continuous stretch of 17 hours without a break on 
Saturdays. The girls were never permitted to sit down while in the 
shop. The wages here ranged from 12s. to 14s. per week. 

In a Fruiterer’s Shop, regarding which information was given me, 
the hours were from 8 till 11 five days in the week. On Saturdays 
they kept open till after 12. The total of 15 or 16 hours per day, 
and over 90 per week, was further increased in summer, when the 
girls had frequently to come in about six in the morning to unpack 
the fruit. They were kept on their feet and very busy all day. Their 
meals were brought in to them, and had to be taken standing, and 
there was no short evening in the week. It was not surprising to 
hear that numbers of girls had had to leave this shop through their 
health breaking down. One assistant was described to me as having 
“ become a perfect wreck.” 

E. D., who was engaged in a Tobacconist’s Shop, gave the following 
evidence. She was employed 14} hours five days in the week, and 
on Saturdays 15} hours. The weekly total was 89} hours, not 
including overtime. She said she felt the long hours very hard and | 
trying. She had only been a few weeks in this shop, and it was 
almost more than she could stand. One girl had been obliged to 
leave after a five-month’s trial. They were supposed to have one 
free evening a week, from 7 or 8 p.m., but could never count on it. 
Frequently they were kept later than 11.15 p.m. They were 
expected to attend on Sunday “ when asked,” and this might happen 
every second or third Sunday, which brought the weekly total up to 
over 100 hours. It was understood they should have in all 14 hours 
for meals during the day, but this was very irregular, and subject to 
deductions. E. D. thought “these dreadful hours should be stopped 
by law. There was no time to live, with the present hours, and it  { 
was so hard to manage on the wages paid in shops.” The wages 
here rise from 10s. to 12s. a week. The entire accommodation is 
the front-shop, and a small store-room at the back. No seats are 
provided. E. D. was suffering severely from swollen feet and limbs. 

Six girls engaged in one of the largest Drapery and General Goods 
Warehouses in the town, where several hundreds of assistants are 
employed, gave evidence. The chief complaint they made was con- 
cerning want of seats. The health of one of them had completely 
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broken down, mainly from this, and she had had to suspend work for 
two years in consequence. Previous to her illness she had been paid 
12s. a week as “charge hand,” but her wages were reduced to 10s. 
on her returning to her old place. It was stated that the girls here 
were liable to be checked if they were seen leaning on anything for a 
few minutes. One of them said to me: “If they only would give 
us a ledge to rest on for a moment or two, we would be thankful even 
for that.””’. This shop opens at nine and closes at seven for the six 
working-days of the week. Half-an-hour is allowed for dinner, and 
ten minutes for tea; the latter meal is taken in the shop. The 
assistants may be kept half-an-hour late several nights in the week 
to “tidy up,” &c., and they work till 10 p.m. every night for six 
weeks during stock-taking time. 

In the cases of assistants employed in Restaurants visited, the 
nominal maximum working hours, not including overtime, were :— 


In 3 cases, 16 hours on one or more days in the week = 96 hours per week. 
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It was interesting to note, in view of the cry against class-legisla- 
tion, that the majority of the shopkeeping employers consulted, 
spoke as strongly as their assistants in favour of Compulsory Karly 
Closing. They said they had to keep open because others did so. The 
law should make all alike. 

It has been urged, and there is some weight in the plea, that in 
many cases there would be a difficulty in providing seats owing to the 
limited space for disposal of goods behind the counter, and further, 
that even were seats provided, the assistants would have little oppor- 
tunity for making use of them when there was a steady flow of 
customers. But these objections might be met by providing hinged 
or revolving seats which could be let down, or pushed back under 
the counter instantaneously when not wanted. Also it was noticeable 
that the defect prevails equally in large showrooms where floor space 
is abundant. Without exception, all the assistants seen have strongly 
urged the compulsory provision of seats of one form or another, and 
a very large number of employers who have been consulted have also 
expressed themselves in favour of legislation on this point. 

VOL, LXVI. N.S. K 
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With regard to most of the arguments urged against the Bill, it is 
a little difficult to believe that those employing them really meant 
them to be taken seriously. It might surely have occurred to Lord 
Shand, for example, that mere “ discomfort” was not likely to have 
furnished a sufficient raison détre for such a Bill to those who were 
promoting it, and that before denouncing it it might be worth while 
to ascertain whether any serious physical hardship existed. Great is 
the power of the catchword! The phrase “ Grandmotherly legislation” 
exercises as subtle and potent a spell as ever did, on certain tempera- 
ments, “ that blessed word Mesopotamia.” 

Again, so far from introducing a new principle, the Bill is in 
accordance with the one on which our whole factory legislation is 
based, namely, that of requiring the employer to make provision for 
the health, and even so far for the “ comfort” of his workers while 
they are under his jurisdiction. 

As far as Lord Salisbury’s general objection to undertaking legisla- 
tion, in the absence of information as to the conditions to which it is 
to apply, may go, the friends of the women workers are entirely with 
him, and none more so than the immediate promoters of this Bill. It 
is to be regretted, however, that in the present instance he did not 
take an opportunity of making himself acquainted with the evidence 
concerning the conditions of shop employment which was already to 
hand. The Labour Commission, which had for its object the investiga- 
tion of the conditions of labour with a view to ascertaining how far, and 
in what manner, legislation could best be applied to such difficulties and 
grievances as might be disclosed, gave an immense impetus to the 
systematic economic inquiry of which Mr. Charles Booth was the 
pioneer, and greatly stimulated the interest of trade societies and poli- 
tical-labour bodies on the subject. This has been notably the result 
among the women’s labour societies, and chiefly because of the diffi- 
culty these experience in making Trades Unionism, among women 
workers generally, a directly effectual means for removing their indus- 
trial grievances. Many of these are of a nature and extent that can only 
be adequately dealt with by such legislative remedies as are provided 
by the Factory Acts, Shop Acts, and other industrial enactments. 
But as the operation of legislative remedies is of so permanent and 
far-reaching a character, it is obviously advisable that exact know- 
ledge of industrial conditions should be obtained before these are 
applied. Too often, in the past, political action has resulted in experi- 
mental legislation, which has failed to bring about much practical 
benefit to those it was designed to help. As experts in industrial 
matters know, nothing furnishes more conspicuous examples of this 
than some of our recent factory legislation. It is in the highest 
degree advisable, then, that such legislation should always be preceded 
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by a careful investigation of labour conditions, and be based on an 
exact knowledge of facts. Those who have an intimate acquaintance 
with industrial conditions, and who know how complex these are, will 
be the first to admit this, and to say that industrial legislation should 
not be regarded as mere exercise for the speculative intellects, how- 
ever masterly, of Ministers and Members of Parliament. 

In dealing with the grievances connected with women’s labour there 
is, perhaps, too, a special temptation to turn on the tremulo stop. The 
subject lends itself so easily to picturesque pathos, and much of the 
genuine good-will expended on redressing the woes of women workers 
is apt to fail, simply because it is an uninformed good-will, and 
because it occasionally manifests itself in a way which suggests that it 
is inspired by heat rather than by light. The workers in the women’s 
labour movement strongly deprecate such a policy, and would welcome 
an investigation as full and wide, as systematic and dispassionate, as 
Lord Salisbury could make it. They believe that, in the interest of 
the industrial women themselves, such legislation must be based on 
economics rather than on sentiment, and they feel the sooner the 
searchlight is turned on the better. 

Marcaret Harpince Irwin. 


~ 











PLAYS OF THE SEASON. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy, in one of his early novels, speaks of a hill-top 
from which, on a starry night, you seem to see from moment to 
moment the rotation of the spheres. The star-gazer of the theatrical 
heavens often longs for such a point of observation. It seems to him 
that there is no movement whatever in that “spangled firmament,” 
but only a monotonously glittering stagnation. Let him withdraw 
his gaze, however, for a short time, and he will find, on looking up 
again, that the sense of immobility was an illusion, and that the 
motion which was imperceptible from moment to moment was none 
the less real, and even rapid. Seeing this, he will take heart again, 
and burnish the lenses of his double-barrelled “ optic glass ”’ with the 
renewed, though still tremulous, hope that some fine evening a star, 
or even a constellation, worth the discovering may swim into his ken. 

For ten weeks of last spring—from February to May—my gaze 

was averted from the English stage, and fixed elsewhere. These ten 
weeks sufficed to show that the theatrical world was still moving. 
When I left England matters seemed stagnant indeed. The whole 
twelve months of 1898 had brought forth only three new plays of any 
real note— Trelawny of the Wells,” Lord and Lady Algy, and The Ani- 
bassador. TPaste-and-scissor romanticism and short-skirted frivolity 
were everywhere in the ascendant, and it needed a heroic effort of 
faith to convince oneself that the English drama, as an intellectual 
or artistic product, was going ahead at all, and not rather relapsing 
into puerility. Ten weeks passed, and I returned to find the scene 
marvellously changed. A new name, that of Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
had been added to the list of our serious playwrights—playwrights 
who really count—and Mr. Pinero, at a single daring stroke, had 
notably enlarged the domain of the modern English drama. Other 
phenomena of the Easter season had been less encouraging; yet I 
could not but feel, in view of the cynical brilliancy of The Gay Lord 
Quer, and the solid, sober, intelligent w orkmanship of The Tyranny 
of Tears, that the English drama was in no such bad way after all. Mr. 
Carton’s Wheels within Wheels, produced a week or two after my return, 
gave my optimism a third leg to stand on; and, mounted on this 
tripod, I venture to lift up my voice in prophecy and declare that we 
may face the new century with a reasonable hope of one day possessing 
a modern drama not unworthy of our literature as a whole. 

If the purchase of a handful of Pacific islands entitles the Kaiser 
to rank as an “ Augmentor of Empire,” what appellation shall we 
discover resonant enough for Mr. Pinero, who has in three hard-fought 
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battles, trebled the territory open to the British dramatist ? The 
first of these victories dates from ten years ago and has been—perhaps 
unduly—outshone by its successors. Few people remember or can 
realise how narrow was the plot of ground to which convention 
restricted the serious playwright when Mr. Pinero first came to the 
front ; but those who do remember the intellectual impotence of the 
seventies and eighties must also remember with gratitude the play 
which broke the spell—7The Profligate, produced by Mr. Hare in 
April, 1889. our years passed, and in 1893 Mr. Pinero struck a 
second blow for the freedom of adult art in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Again success crowned his audacity, and it is that victory which has 
rendered possible whatever we can boast in the way of serious and 
competent study of modern life upon the stage. But though the 
playwright was now reasonably free in the choice of his subjects, he 
was still under the thraldom of a conventional estheticism which 
declared “‘ sympathy,” or, in other words, a large admixture of senti- 
mental interest in the fortunes of the leading characters, an indis- 
pensable ingredient in theatrical success. This superstition, too, Mr. 
Pinero resolved to dispel; and he has done so in The Gay Lord 
Quer. He has proved that if you can interest and absorb the intelli- 
gence of an audience you may safely leave its heart untouched. He 
has shown that intellectual comedy can command its public, without 
deflecting on the one side into farce, on the other into emotional 
drama. He has accomplished a miracle of sheer cleverness, and 
broken the cordon of sentimentalism, as in The Profligate and Mrs. 
Tanqueray he lifted the taboo of prudery. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I welcome The Gay Lord Quex because, 
personally, I do not like it. It is difficult to conceive that, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, anyone can “like” it. Admire it every- 
one must who knows a strong and ingenious and absorbing piece of 
drama when he sees it; and it is just because admiration takes the 
place of mere “ liking”’ that its success is significant. How can the 
drama ever be a virile art if we always go to the theatre in that 
childish frame of mind in which we insist on having our surface 
sensibilities agreeably tickled? That is what we mean ‘by “liking ”’ 

a play, to the exclusion of the far higher, more complex and less 
eloying pleasure which lies in the recognition of power, insight, 
veracity, mastery. Power is the quality which impresses us in Lord 
Quer. Its success is an act of public homage to sheer dramatic 
power, and in that homage I join with all my heart. Mr. Pinero 
saw the opportunity for an intensely dramatic situation, which could 
only, however, be set in an action of absolutely unsympathetic 
quality—an action such as we theoretic wiseacres would all have 
declared in advance to be impossible on the English stage, since the 
days of Congreve. Mr. Pinero knew better. He knew that to the 
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strong man nothing is impossible; he threw all his strength into 
preparing the situation, and, when it was reached, sustaining, elabor- 
ating, wringing from it its last drop of effect. There is no more 
consistent, more highly-finished, in a word, more powerful piece of 
dramatic writing in modern English than the third act of Lord Quee. 
It carries the art of intellectual comedy to the very highest pitch— 
nay, gives it a new development. I, like everyone else, have spoken 
of Congreve; but in truth I remember no situation in the comedy 
of that period which, in point of constructive mastery, is at all 
comparable to this. Construction is a new art since the days of Good 
Queen Anne, and here Mr. Pinero has brought it to amazing 
perfection. Even the Screen Scene in The School for Scandal, 
admirable though it be, has more of the mere tableau in it. Here 
we have a complete drama in one absorbing half-hour—a struggle of 
ever-shifting phases, which we watch with breathless excitement. 
And the dialogue, in its terse sobriety, is no whit inferior to the 
construction. Many people think that such dialogue is not “ litera- 
ture,” because it lacks the sparkle of artificial comedy, and is 
witty only where the wit is natural to the character and _ the 
conjuncture. They forget that it is the height of literary art to 
put the right word in the right place, and this is what Mr. 
Pinero does unerringly. Wit is abundant in these days; you 
can scarcely open a sixpenny paper without finding in it a 
piece of more or less witty society chatter. There are minia- 
ture “Gyps” by the score in the literary market; but there is 
only one Pinero. He has given ample proof of his wit in his 
early plays; indeed, it was not without difficulty that he learned 
not to be witty, or only in due season. Here there is wit where the 
scene admits of it; for instance, in Lord Quex’s hint to the Duchess: 
*‘ You are disposed, my dear Sidonia—at times, perhaps, a little inop- 
portunely—to burn a good deal of red fire.” But the master quality 
of the dialogue is not epigram but tense vitality. There is, to my 
mind, only one word too much in it. From Quex’s phrase, ‘“‘ Miss 
Fullgarney, upon my soul, I—I humbly beg your pardon,” I would 
delete the “ humbly.” 

Of course Mr. Pinero saw in the subject not only a situation but a 
social picture. He saw in Quex a type of the man of no morals, who 
has yet a certain code of honour, and is not incapable of self-restraint 
and generosity ; in the Duchess a type of adroitly sentimental, cold- 
blooded libertinage ; and in Sophy Fullgarney a type of the camp- 
follower, so to speak, fluttering on the outskirts of social corruption. 
In each case the portraiture is vivid, the most original creation of the 
three, to my thinking, being that of the Duchess, But the social picture 
had to be subordinated to the great situation, and the play, as a whole, 
suffers from the necessity. The first two acts give us little more than 
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the indispensable preliminaries of the third, while the fourth act 
merely huddles the thing up in a perfunctory and none too plausible 
fashion. Thesituation is a superb one, but it takes a monstrous deal of 
working up to ; and the preliminaries are not only unsavoury, but now 
and then tediously artificial. As for the close, I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Pinero might have invented something a little less summary ; 
but, after all, we feel, in an illogical sort of way, that the third act 
would lose some of its point if Quex failed to marry Muriel ; and, that 
being so, Captain Bastling had to be got rid of somehow. Poor 
Muriel! there never was a heroine more pitifully situated. There is 
something indescribably repulsive in the idea of a girl having promised 
to marry a man she does not love, on condition that during the period 
of their engagement he should pretermit his other amours ; and if we 
took one jot of interest in the matter, we should feel that she made a 
deplorable mistake in throwing over the young rake whom she might 
reform for the old libertine whom she certainly could not. But, asa 
matter of fact, she is—she had to be, for the sake of the situation 
which is the be-all and the end-all of the play—utterly and hopelessly 
uninteresting. We do not care a straw what becomes of her or 
anyone. Sophy’s pluck in the third act, and Quex’s not ungenerous 
response to it, awaken a vague and momentary sympathy with them, 
but that is the one flicker of sentiment which the play evokes, For 
the rest, its appeal is entirely to the intellect, and its success, I repeat, 
affords a welcome indication that there exists in the great public some 
intellect to be appealed to. 

Though Mr. Hare is perfect as Lord Quex, and Miss Irene Van- 
brugh exceedingly able as Sophy, the comedy none the less suffers a 
good deal in the acting. Miss Fortescue but thinly simulates the 
vicious romanticism of the Duchess. There is no “ fuff’’ or flare in 
her red fire. If Mr. Gilbert Hare’s highly caricatured performance 
of Sir Chichester Frayne represents Mr. Pinero’s intention, I can only 
say that the character seems to me a serious artistic blemish on the 
play. At best it is conventional in essence and conventional in 
function—an undisguised “ Charles, his friend.” Miss Mabel Terry 
Lewis, a charming actress in Robertsonian parts, has not the style 
that is necessary to make Muriel at all plausible. Possibly the con- 
clusion might seem less of a makeshift if Miss Lewis could put more 
character into Muriel, and Mr. Charles Cherry could even begin to fill 
in the meagre outline of Captain Bastling. Mr. Frank Gillmore 
indicates in his gestures and poses the type intended in Valma, 
but is a totally different man. This is a pity: for on our realisation 
of Valma depends, in great measure, our realisation of Miss 
Fullgarney. 

To insist on one side of the truth is always to convince the 
careless—and especially the wilfully careless—reader that you have 
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no eyes for any other. Because I take pleasure in the success of a 
purely intellectual comedy, I am certain to be accused of a Mephisto. 
phelian longing to see sentiment and sympathy entirely banished 
from the stage. Far from it. I am an arrant sentimentalist, and 
have plenty of sympathy to bestow upon any (artistically) deserving 
object. I even conjure Mr. Pinero to be content for the present with 
this triumph of pure intelligence, and give us in his next play some- 
thing that we can like as well as admire. <A stage given over entirely 
to such plays as Lord Quex would be like a cellar stocked exclusively 
with absinthe. There are many forms of liberty worth asserting and 
fighting for, of which, nevertheless, we do not want to avail our- 
selves every day. Mr. Pinero has vindicated the dramatist’s 
right of way through an arid and bitter region, which yet 
presents fine opportunities for his art. This region was well 
worth annexing to the public domain; but having done 40, 
Mr. Pinero has clearly earned the right, on his next excursion, 
to choose pleasanter paths. No one dreams of banishing senti- 
ment from the stage. It is only the superstition of its inevitable 
predominance in serious drama that Mr. Pinero has once for all 
exploded. 

Nothing that Mr. Haddon Chambers had previously produced, 
from his first success with Captain Swift onwards, gave the least 
promise of the talent he has suddenly revealed in The Tyranny of Tears. 
It is a character-comedy in the fullest and best sense of the word: 
absolutely simple in its action, without the slightest element of 
artificial complication, and yet holding the interest of the audience 
throughout its four acts by its sheer truth to nature and relevance 
to everyday life. It is curiously artistic and skilful; for though 
it is distinctly a play with a moral, there is no heavy moralising 
about it. A pleasant, wholesome, humour, never degenerating 
into extravagance or farce, plays over every scene, and good- 
sense and good-feeling win an easy victory in the end, which it 
would indeed be a “cynical asperity” to grudge them. We 
may not feel quite confident as to Mr. Parbury’s permanent en- 
franchisement from “the tyranny of tears”; but in a play like 
this, where no great passions take the stage and no stern soul-search- 
ing is attempted, a “happy ending” is not only permissible but 
imperative ; anything else would be out of proportion. It is no 
disparagement to call the piece a comedietta writ large. All the 
essentials of the action might have been compressed into one act, and 
the moral pointed after a fashion. But the same may be said of all 
character comedies, as distinct from comedies of intrigue. It is not 
by padding that Mr. Chambers has got four acts out of his theme, 
but simply by leisurely, detailed and accomplished character-develop- 
ment. This is true comedy as Moliére understood it—the examination 
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and castigation of a foible, or rather of two complementary foibles, 
masculine and feminine. The play, too, is acted to perfection at the 
Criterion. Altogether, it is a most encouraging incident in our 
theatrical life. 

The third play which puts me in good heart about the stage is Mr. 
Carton’s Wheels Within Wheels, at the Court Theatre. It is not a 
pretentious work—perhaps even less so than its predecessor, from the 
same pen, Lord and Lady Algy. You must not go to it for edifica- 
tion, or even for a very large and serious picture of life. The author 
is, above everything, a humorist. It is his gift, and his endeavour, 
to make every-day life seem deliciously fantastic, without very widely 
departing at any single point from every-day probability. At one 
or two points in this play he does set probability at defiance, and 
these flaws unmistakably detract from its artistic perfection. We 
willingly condone them, however, for the sake of the delightful last 
act which he builds up by their means—a worthy counterpart to a 
first act which is nothing less than a gem in its way. Mr. Carton isa 
fertile theatrical inventor, and a man of real wit and literary faculty. 
I wish he would follow the good example set by Mr. Pinero and Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, and print his plays. 

Talking of printed plays, I am impatient to see Carnac Sahib in 
book form; not precisely because I hunger to read it, but because I 
am curious to learn how Mr. Jones, in his preface, will prove it to be a 
masterpiece. That he will do so there can be no question. 


‘* Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar,” 


—but never doubt that Mr. Jones will stand up like a Briton for the 
plenary inspiration of his own dramatic works. In the case of Carnac 
Sahib he has no easy task before him. The play was not a good one; 
it was very far from being a good one; but I am by no means certain 
that it was so bad as it seemed. The idea was really strong. Mr. 
Jones, no doubt, intended a study of cold-blooded coquetry carried 
to the pitch of absolute heartlessness, and malignly revelling in the 
ruin it works. His Olive Arnison was to be an Anglo-Indian 
“Femme de Claude,” minus the symbolical turpitudes of Dumas’s 
Angel of Evil. She was to take a fiendish delight in setting up a 
deadly enmity between two friends, and ruining two distinguished 
careers. One of her soldier slaves was to be saved on the brink of 
disaster by the bugle-call of duty; the other, a man of morbidly 
passionate nature, was to suffer a total degeneration of character and 
descend to the basest treachery and crime. There was the material 
here for a really fine drama, and I am not sure that Mr. Jones’s treat- 
ment of the theme was quite so mistaken as it appeared to be on Her 
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Majesty’s stage. He cannot be acquitted of having placed it ina 
cumbrously melodramatic setting, and his study of the character of 
Colonel Syrett, the traitor, was certainly inadequate. This officer’s 
plunge into criminality simply took one’s breath away, it was so 
reckless and so stupid. There was nothing in his character, as pre- 
sented to us, to prepare us fordhis sudden villainy. But even if the 
part had been better written, and more carefully motived, it is doubtful 
whether the play, as cast at Her Majesty’s, would have seemed at all 
convincing. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, among his many gifts, does not 
include that of soldierliness. He cannot impress one as a man of 
decision and resource, a born leader of men. The military air does not 
come natural to him, and the military garb sits uneasily on his frame, 
with a suggestion of borrowed plumes. There are doubtless in the Army 
many men as unmilitary as Mr. Tree, and they may be very good soldiers 
too. But an audience cannot always be reminding itself that there are 
exceptions to every type. It sees an actor who does not suggest to 
the eye the character which the playwright suggests to the mind, and 
the contradiction inevitably prevents it from yielding itself up to 
the desired illusion. Mr. Lewis Waller, on the other hand, who 
played the weakly nefarious Syrett, is nothing if not soldierly. There 
is a steelly determination in his eye, a crisp decisiveness in his manner, 
that denote him a man of energy and of action. These characteristics 
render all the more incredible, if not the crime to which he descends, 
at any rate the vacillating feebleness with which he sets about it. 
Finally, the part of Olive Arnison was entrusted to Mrs. Brown 
Potter, who, with all the requisite physical fascinations, had not a 
single mental or technical qualification for it. Mrs. Potter has made 
it the study of her life to master the art which betrays art, and has 
achieved astonishing perfection in it. Olive Arnison, as Mrs. Potter 
conceives the part, makes it her constant care to “ give herself away ” 
in every look, tone, and gesture. Your true coquette is an accom- 
plished actress, whose secret consists in the power of making her 
victims believe, when she chooses, that she is in earnest. Mrs. Arnison 
disdains all such subtleties. She is a pirate who scorns to creep up 
with her prey under a pacific flag, but keeps the skull-and-crossbones 
for ever flaunting at the peak. Her notion of coquetry is to go 
about saying to all the world, ‘ Suis-je assez coquette, hein ?” and it 
is flatly incredible that two sane men should be maddened to the 
point of cutting each other’s throats by such ostentatiously artless 
sorceries. If Olive Arnison had been at all subtly and plausibly 
acted, Carnae Sahib would have worn a very different complexion, 
though I doubt whether it would have met with a very different fate. 

One noteworthy piece of acting in this hapless production deserves 
to be placed on record—Mr. Norman McKinnel’s portraiture of the 
Maharajah of Motiala. Where Mr. McKinnel got the idea I know 
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not—whether from Mr. Jones’s text, from his own observation, from 
books, or from his inner consciousness. Certain it is that in one or 
two very short scenes he contrived to give a highly-finished embodi- 
ment of the languid, subtle, contemptuous, fatalistic Oriental, which 
remains fixed in the memory with an almost symbolic dignity of 
outline. Nothing could be less obtrusive than this actor’s art. While 
he was on the stage one was scarcely conscious of it. Not till after- 
wards, on realising how clearly the figure stood out from its surround- 
ings, did one say to oneself, “* What a perfect piece of acting!” 
Did Mr. McKinnel, I wonder, draw his inspiration from Mr. 
William Watson’s lines on the Angora cat, which 
“ Seemed the Orient Spirit incarnate, lost 

In contemplation of the Western Soul! 

Ev’n so, methought, the genius of the East, 

Reposeful, patient, undemonstrative, 

Luxurious, enigmatically sage, 

Dispassionately cruel, might look down 

On all the fever of the Occident.” 

The production of Sardou’s Robespierre at the Lyceum has given 
the public an opportunity of welcoming Sir Henry Irving back to the 
stage, of which it has availed itself with enthusiasm. It has also 
given Sir Henry Irving an opportunity of achieving his masterpiece 
as a stage-manager. No play at the Lyceum, or any other theatre, 
has ever been mounted more admirably than this. Pictorially it is a 
veritable triumph. With the play itself, of course, the critic of the 
drama, as a branch of English literature, is in nowise concerned; nor 
can it be reckoned a great addition to the dramatic literature of 
France. It is a very loosely-strung anecdote-play. In one or two of 
the scenes we can recognise something of Sardou’s old knack of 
dexterously developing a situation; but of his power of construction 
on the larger scale there is scarcely a trace. The sense of history is 
totally absent. We see Robespierre in power, and we see him fall ; 
but of the gradual sapping of his position, of the forces which con- 
spired to bring about his ruin, we obtain no glimpse. Even the story 
of the long-lost son, which Sardou has made the substance of his play, 
is not developed to its full dramatic capacity. It offers the play- 
wright two almost obligatory scenes—the recognition of the son by 
the father, and of the father by the son. The first of these Sardou 
gives us, handling it with a rather uncertain touch; the second he 
totally omits. The play serves its purpose as a popular entertainment, 
and affords Sir Henry Irving a part in which he makes a striking and 
memorable figure out of rather scant material. But a good piece it 
is not—not even a good piece of Sardou. 

Wiiiiam ArcHer, 
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‘ WuatEVER happens has happened before,” as a learned Jew of 
medieval Toledo tersely put it in imitation of Solomon. It is our 
incomplete knowledge of the preceding events, or perhaps our entire 
ignorance of them, that causes our erroneous speculations with regard 
to the later ones, for the earlier occurrences and their consequences do 
not always lie on the surface of history. They have to be dug for, 
and the majority of readers, even the most voracious, have not always 
the time or the inclination for digging. It is not surprising, then, 
that the most recent developments of the crisis through which France 
has passed, and from which, as yet, she has not entirely emerged, 
should have bred in the minds of many the hope, if not the 
certainty, of the dawn of a new era, “ of a new France,” to use the 
words of a most observant correspondent, who practically supplied me 
with the hint for this paper; “of a France that had been through 
Medea’s bath,” to go on quoting him; “of a France with a belief in 
justice and law and profiting by the discovery of the rottenness of its 
army chiefs and its aristocratic clubs.”’ 

It is a most sanguine expectation ; unfortunately it is no more than 
that, for it is not justified by previous experiences. Neither the events 
that led up to the present crisis, nor the crisis itself, are altogether 
new, although, of course, a so-called higher civilisation has consider- 
ably modified some of the features of both. The apparently pheno- 
menal miscarriage of justice in the “ Dreyfus case,” with its accom- 
panying obdurate refusal on the part of the Judges to remedy the 
evil they had wrought, has not one precedent, but at least half-a-dozen 
precedents in the judicial annals of France. The obduracy sprang 
from many causes. In most instances it sprang from religious or 
race hatred; in others, from both combined; in a third category from 
professional jealousy and court intrigue, the enemies of the accused 
and the accusers themselves having succeeded in gaining the ears of 
the Judges; in one, the closest parallel in many respects to the 
“‘ Dreyfus affair,” the obduracy absolutely sprang from the corruption 
and the fear of having their peculations discovered of the very men 
designated to set the law in motion. In the bulk of those cases, the 
original judgment was eventually reversed, now and again, though 
not often, in the nick of time, in general when too late. It did not 
prevent trusting and optimistic souls from hugging themselves, after 
each reversal, with the belief that a reign of law and justice had at 
last dawned in France. Their optimism was not damped by the 
reflection that this dawn could not pierce the darkness of the graves 
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of Calas, the Chevalier de la Barre, Raphael Lévy, Count Lally- 
Tollendal, and the Arab El-Chourfi, and that least of all it could 
awaken them from their prematurely brought-about long sleep. 
Neither did they reflect that not a ray of that dawn had ever lighted 
up the dungeons of Lieutenant Fabry, of Quartermaster Fabus, of 
the Vicar of Fréjus, of Marie Lafarge, and of Pierre Vaux. They 
consoled themselves each time with the certainty that the innocent 
would have better luck, now that the tyranny of the régime of the 
sword and the corruption of the hectoring, ignorant and venal swash- 
buckler, as well as the measureless conceit and claim to infallibility 
of the aristocracy had been exploded for ever and aye, and would never 
recover their erstwhile power for further mischief. 

For it is but fair to state that those ingenuous souls, ingenuous 
though they always were and will be, instinctively felt that the 
noblesse @’épée and the noblesse de rose were invariably at the bottom 
of all that horrible murder and martyrdom inflicted in the past in the 
guise of justice, just as they feel that under the Third Republic those 
same castes are mainly responsible for the prolongation of the phe- 
nomenal cause cé/ébre which will descend to posterity under the title 
of Affaire Dreyfus. On the face of it that feeling seems to be 
entirely wrong, for the names of Dérouléde, Drumont, Arthur Meyer, 
Colonel Henri, and Colonel Sandherr, not to mention others equally 
roturiers, do not convey the idea of nod/esse of any kind, and the 
really patrician patronymic of de Rochefort-Lucay is borne by a 
man who has stood forward as the most violent democrat of all demo- 
crats, under an avowedly democratic Republic, while the words 
“Cavaignac and Republicanism” seem pretty well synonymous. 
Nevertheless, the instinct of those ingenuous souls did not err. It would 
require too much space to discuss at length the causes of their instinc- 
tive distrust of both the Army and the Bench, as distinct from the Bar. 
The reader must be content with hints, and remembering, as he no 
doubt will, that I have never held, and am not likely to hold, a brief 
for the Third Republic, or for republican institutions in the abstract, 
he will not tax me with undue exaggeration when I say that the Re- 
public is not half as much to blame as she appears to be, either for the 
initial condemnation of Dreyfus, or for the sequel to it. She, as well as 
Dreyfus, is the victim, in the first place, of that régime of the sword, 
against the arbitrary and high-handed proceedings of which repub- 
licans have ever fought since the Great Revolution, for republicans of 
the genuine type maintain, and maintain rightly, that an army and 
its chiefs are intended to defend a country and a nation, not to rule 
them. The relaxation of that principle would at once open the door 
to an era of pronunciamientos, and we all know what an era of pronunci- 
amientos has done for Spain. The army, on the other hand, or, to speak 
by the card, its foremost chiefs, have always kicked against this subjec- 
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tion to the civil power, especially when it was in the hands of the 
Republicans. On the 3rd of June, 1851, hence, exactly six months 
before the coup d’état practically transformed the Second Republic 
into the Second Empire, Lieutenant-Colonel Charras, at a sitting of 
the Chamber of Deputies, quoted the memorable sentence of General 
Foy: “The obedience of the army must be entire when it has its 
back to the country, and its face turned to the enemy. But that 
obedience can only be conditional when the soldier has his face turned 
towards his fellow-citizens.”” That, I am afraid, is the French army- 
bonze’s dual conception of his obligations to his country. 

The conception is rarely modified by the bonze’s origin. Charras 
was the son of a Jacobin, and “a Jacobin himself,”’ as he said to the 
Due d’Aumale. And it should be borne in mind that the Jacobins 
were the first to demand the unconditional obedience of the army to 
the civil power, and that they carried their demand to excess. The 
civil commissioners whom the Convention dispatched to the various 
army-corps, made short work of a disobedient or merely delinquent 
officer, no matter what his grade. Custine, Beauharnais, Flers, Biron, 
and others, including Houchard, perished successively on the scaffold 
for imaginary offences against the sanctity of the Republic, particu- 
larly Houchard, for having asked to be delivered from the sans-cu/ottes 
who were hampering his movements and preaching insubordination 
to his disciplined troops. A captain, whose name has not come down 
to us, was shot without the semblance of a trial by order of Saint- 
Just, when the latter was inspecting the besieging army before 
Charleroi. It was for no graver reason than because his battery was 
not in apple-pie order, according to Robespierre’s henchman. Jourdan, 
the general commanding-in-chief, would have fatally shared the 
captain’s fate for protesting against this summary execution. He 
escaped by a miracle of his own making, the victory of Fleurus. It 
was because Charras had heard all these things from his father that 


(1) This version of the story is generally denied, because the revolutionary tribunal, 
ashamed probably of sending a general to the guillotine for so trivial and, as they knew 
in their own hearts, well-founded a remonstrance, invented a pretext. They tried 
Houchard for having allowed himself to be defeated on the Northern frontier. Houchard 
produced authentic proof to the contrary. Not only had he vanquished the enemy, but 
his commander-in-chief had reproached him with having too ardently pursued the 
beaten foe. ‘*In that case,’’ remarked President Dumas, ‘‘ thou art guilty of having 
vanquished too much.” Houchard was executed on the same day. This President 
Dumas, a brother to General Matthieu Dumas, who must not be confounded with Alex- 
andre Dumas’ father, had upon the whole a curious way of justifying his sentences. The 
Marchioness de Noailles, stricken with age and absolute deafness, having simply replied 
to every one of his questions by a counter one, ‘*‘ What do you say?” a judge pointed 
out to him her infirmity. Dumas was not in the least nonplussed. ‘‘ Elle est sourde ; 
eh bien, elle a conspiré sourdement.” Dumas is the prototype of all those, and notably 
of M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, who still maintain that if Dreyfus is not guilty of the 
crime imputed to him, he is guilty of something else. Everything that happens has 


happened before. 
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he bargained under the second Republic for conditional as distinct 
from blind obedience. 

The bargaining was merely a matter of form. During the 110 
years that have gone by since the highest grades in the army were 
made attainable alike to patricians and plebeians, the bearers of those 
highest grades, whether of low or noble birth, have never given that 
blind obedience to any Government, save, perhaps, to one, that of 
the First Napoleon, and then only for the few years during which his 
glory was at its height. But even that blind obedience was strictly con- 
fined to what, for want of a better term, I must call “ actual war opera- 
tions ’’—“ operations in the field’’ would be the more correct expression. 
Blind obedience of that kind was, however, not considered incom- 
patible with corruption of every kind, and at the zenith of Napoleon’s 
fame, his officers intrigued against each other in the inner working 
of the service, themselves defrauded the war chest, or shielded their 
fraudulent comrades, as at the time when young General Bonaparte 
assumed the command-in-chief of the army of Italy and when he 
made Augereau and Massena disgorge the proceeds of their rob- 
beries—they were nothing less—the former’s a large army-van full 
of silver plate; the latter’s a sum of about 300,000 francs abstracted 
from the war-contributions levied in Piedmont. “A la guerre, 
comme a la guerre,” remarks the reader. ‘It was property taken 
from the enemy and not from the French Government, which, with 
the enormous booty coming to it, would not miss such a comparatively 
insignificant part.” It is a kind of elastic application of Othello’s 
“He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stol’n, Let him not know’t, 
and he’s not robbed at all.” We shall let it pass, merely reminding 
the reader that if the Directory, which but a few months previously 
had let its soldiers starve and be destitute of everything owing to 
the corruption of its members, pleading an entire absence of 
funds, did not want that insignificant part of the booty, the soldiers 
themselves could have done with it to recoup themselves for their 
former privations. 

Napoleon’s generals and their immediate subordinates were, however, 
by no means more squeamish about the origin of the money they 
embezzled than Bonaparte’s generals and their subordinates had been. 
Tcould fill a couple of pages with a simple list of their misdoings with 
regard to the funds of their own country, and of their plots to shield 
the real culprits by inventing some entirely innocent scapegoat, and 
persecuting him to the bitter end. He was either charged with the 
offence they had committed and he had discovered, or else accused of 
a still graver crime from a military point of view—in fact, the gravest 
crime of all—secret communication with foreign Powers. Of course, 
he was invariably found guilty, and any attempt on his part to have 
his sentence annulled or revised by appealing for a new trial to the 
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Court of Cassation, which only took its present name at the procla- 
mation of the Empire, was rigorously suppressed, or else hampered 
in the way it was hampered in the Dreyfus case; for one cannot 
repeat too often that whatever happens has happened before, 
Napoleon, though powerful, and as powerful as Louis XIV., could, 
in such cases, make no more headway against a magistracy, which he 
had virtually recalled to life, combining with the bonzes of his grand- 
staff and Ministry of War, than could the Grand Monarque against 
his parliaments—read Superior Courts—which he could exile at will. 
The “rehabilitation ’”’ of Calas, long after his death, was due to 
Voltaire ; the memory of Raphael Lévy was cleared something like 
two decades after his execution by a Catholic priest, Richard Simon, 
of the French order of the Oratorians; Lally Tollendal’s cause was 
taken up again by Voltaire, who was in that instance aided by 
Condorcet. Emile Zola is, therefore, in excellent company. He 
assuredly could well afford to stand alone; although in the Dreyfus 
cease he is not thus isolated, M. Henri Brisson unquestionably deserving 
a place by his side. I shall probably refer to him more fully 
presently ; meanwhile, there is one fact with regard to him that stands 
out prominently, inexorably, and invincibly. He did more to stem 
the tide of military encroachment on the civil justice of the land than 
any monarch or minister before him. If the moral regeneration of 
France is to be accomplished under no matter what auspices, if hence- 
forth France is to enjoy law, justice, liberty, honesty, and immunity 
from the contemptible and impotent attempts at sedition of the 
Royalists, whether Legitimists or Constitutional, or even of the 
Imperialists, while their pretenders are sitting at ease, if all this is to 
happen, then Henri Brisson’s name will be entitled to figure in history 
in letters of gold. He was staunch, honest, and obdurate in the 
Panama affair; he has been equally staunch and honest and more 
obdurate in his claim for the revision of the Dreyfus trial. While 
the bonzes of the army tried to run the Ship of State on a sandbank 
of militarism, he preserved it, the vessel, by refusing to alter its 
course. While the late Felix Faure’s memory is by no means free 
from reproach, while Dupuy has been found wanting in the upright- 
ness which should be the most conspicuous ornament of every 
statesman’s career, while Paty de Clam is in prison pending his trial, 
and while Mercier and Boisdeffre are being threatened with attainder, 
Henri Brisson appears as the austere navigator, who steered his craft 
to the then apparently unattainable pole of right and justice. My 
praise of him does not detract from the self-sacrifice of Zola, or of the 
heroic persistence of Picquart. The novelist planned the voyage, the 
soldier warned the navigator of the dangers ahead, and both suffered, 
Brisson navigated the ship. 

I doubt whether Mercier and Boisdeffre will be tried, any more 
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than Soult, Duc de Dalmatie, was tried for the part he played in the 
« Affaire Fabry,” which dragged its weary length along for eighteen 
years, six of which were spent by Jean Fabry in prison, for having 
divulged the peculations and embezzlements of his superiors at the 
General Depdt for refractory conscripts at Strasburg. It was he who 
suffered for their crimes; his “ rehabilitation” was never completed, 
and he went to his grave poor and stricken with paralysis, the 100,000 
francs damages which were voted to him never having been paid. 
Soult and his predecessors at the French War Office, as well as all 
those who had been the instigators of Fabry’s martyrdom, and had 
taken a more or less active part in the prolongation of it, were 
earried with military honours to their last resting-place. The whole 
affair reads like another Dreyfus case. It would be provoking a kind 
of anti-climax to record after that the particulars of the dozen trials 
for misappropriation of the funds of the war chest that took place 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, the real culprits invariably going 
scot-free for the sake of “the Honour of the Army,” and the scape- 
goats being relentlessly persecuted equally for the sake of “ that 
honour (?)”? Readers curious in those matters will find the majority 
of those perversions of justice and other revelations equally damning 
to said “‘ Honour of the Army,” in General du Barail’s recently 
published “ Recollections.” The military scandals of the Second 
Empire were generally hushed up by Napoleon IIT. himself. 

“Tf the Monarchists or Imperialists want a change of régime, let 
them fight for it ;” once remarked a Republican to me. “ Let them 
fight for it as our grandfathers fought the Royalist émigrés, their 
grandfathers, as the Imperialists fought the Republicans of 1848 during 
the December days of 1851, as the Communists fought the newly 
re-established Republic in 1871.” That Republican happens to be a 
very intelligent man. He neither took himself aw sériewx, nor did 
he expect me to take him so; he is well aware that neither the 
Monarchists nor the Imperialists could fight if they would, of which 
desire on the part of the former I am by no means certain. He 
knows that beyond the French borders, neither the Orleanists nor 
the Bonapartists could raise an army, or even that “ single regiment ”’ 
to which I alluded as “indispensable” when a few months ago I 
wrote a paper on “ Bonapartism,” in this Review. The men and 
the money for a small invading force or would-be invading force 
would be forthcoming fast enough, especially on the part of the 
Imperialists ; but where would that force forgather in the first instance ? 
There is not a European ruler who would allow it thus to fore- 
gather on his territory. A hundred and six years ago, at Gemers- 
heim, Frederick William II. of Prussia rode hat in hand along the 
front of a battalion of French nobles. In 1848, Nicholas I. proffered 
his aid to both Prussia and Austria in their internal difficulties, and 
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shortly before the war of 1870, Napoleon III. encouraged and 
abetted the raising of a contingent of Hanoverians in his dominions, 
They were intended to restore the present Duke of Cumberland’s 
father to his throne—after having helped the French against the 
Prussians. European monarchs do not lend themselves to that kind 
of interference now. They allow each nation to wash its dynastic and 
revolutionary linen at home. There may be and there no doubt are 
hundreds of Monarchists and Imperialists scattered among the rank 
and file of the French army; the difficulty is to gather them into a 
compact whole wherewith to strike a blow for this or that pretender. 
The French Republicans while in opposition during the Second 
Empire were never tired of vaunting the prowess of the National 
Guard; they were quick and sensible enough to disband them after 
the Commune; they are no longer there to be tampered with, 
or to have their muskets taken from them by insurgents. The 
“ reservists ’’ and “ territorials”’ leave their arms behind them on their 
return from their annual twenty-eight days’ drill and manceuvring. 
When the ill-fated Prince Imperial went to Zululand, the Imperialists 
contemplated raising a battalion to join him in Africa. It would 
have constituted the nucleus of an invading force at the Prince’s home- 
coming. The Republicans, however, were not to be caught napping; 
they moved heaven and earth to defeat the scheme by appealing to 
the English Government to put its veto upon it. The tragic and 
premature death of Napoleon III.’s son checked the possible develop- 
ment of the movement. 

To my mind, then, armed and properly organised aggression on the 
Third Republic by the partisans of either of the two pretenders is 
practically out of the question. If such armed aggression be feasible, 
why do not those partisans resort to it, instead of trying to inaugurate 
a burlesque “ White Terror,” in imitation of the contemptible and 
gruesome one established by the “ Muscadins” after Thermidor? 
I say contemptible and gruesome, for though the “ Red Terror” that 
preceded the White one was fiendish enough, it had at any rate some 
semblance of law; the Jacobins and Conventionels tried, or pretended 
to try, and executed ; the Muscadins were mostly bravos and stabbed 
in the dark or clubbed their victims, lampooning those whom they 
were afraid to attack even in isolated places. And those lampoons 
were not devoid of wit. They have been replaced by the cries of 
“Vive Varmée,” “A bas Loubet,”’ “ Conspuez Zola,’ and the rest. 
The dagger and the club have been replaced by the ordinary walking 
stick wherewith to assail a defenceless old man, for though that 
assault was committed by an Imperialist, the Imperialists are not to 
be held responsible. Imperialists either fight or sit still; their present 
chief has perhaps incurred the reproach of not being sufficiently 
energetic, but he has not imitated the tactics of his father by being 
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profuse with manifestoes, personal professions and abuse of the 
republican régime. His partisans, even the most obscure, do not 
brawl, neither do they coarsely insult the powers that be, whether those 
powers be embodied in a king or a republican magistrate. The 
veterans of the Grande Armée duelled and swaggered a good deal, 
after Waterloo, but they neither used “ Billingsgate ” to the ordinary 
royalist nor threw verbal mud at Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
When such a veteran came face to face either with the sovereign or 
with a prince or princess of Bourbon blood, as those veterans often did, 
he behaved with dignity. The generals frankly rallied to the restored 
Monarchy, or retired to some forgottea nook in the country as did 
Cambronne and Drouot. Others were neither absolutely loyal to the 
memory of their great leader nor honest to the Bourbons; they lent 
themselves to plots destined beforehand to fail; but neither their loyalty 
nor their disloyalty to the captive of the English and the martyr of St. 
Helena betrayed them into vulgar abuse of, and ribald jokes, on those 
who succeeded him. The Royalist jewnesse dorée were not so guarded. 
They insulted Napoleon I. while he reigned, when it could be done at 
a safe distance ; they vilified his memory, there being no longer any 
danger in doing so; they flung vituperation at Louis Philippe and 
his court; they treated Napoleon III. and his consort with haughty 
condescension or with studied rudeness; there was not and there will 
not be a more dastardly and low-minded production than the pseudo- 
biography of Eugénie de Montijo, published on the day of her 
marriage. The sting lay in the superscription or title which the 
vendors of the sheet were instructed to bawl with stentorian voices 
in the streets. ‘“ The portrait and the virtues of the Empress, the whole 


for two sous.” They, the Legitimists, ought to have been very reticent 


about any woman’s virtue, seeing that the simple fact of having a 
French ancestress barred her descendant’s admission into certain orders 
of Teutonic knighthood, as Prince Puckler-Muskau and others found 
to their cost. 

Apparently the Royalist jeunesse dorée, comprising some men whose 
youth and Legitimism are both questionable, have not abandoned 
their policy of insult. They have been reinforced by the jeunesse 
Orléaniste, for the fusion of the elder and younger branches of the 
Bourbons is complete in that respect, if in no other. Their combined 
and recent exploits on the race-course at Auteuil, and the reward 
they reaped, are too fresh in the minds of everyone to require reca- 
pitulating. France is by this time aware of the true value, from 
both a national and patriotic view, of the pillars of those pseudo- 
aristocratic clubs, and the Republic is evidently determined henceforth 
to curb their too-exuberant spirits, and to stifle the bellowing from their 
lungs, seemingly unimpaired by long spells of dissipation, diversified 
by protracted nocturnal séances at cards. I defy their greatest 
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admirers to add another item to their records. They are the avowed 
champions of anti-Semitism, although Semitic blood, that of their 
mothers and grandmothers, flows in the veins of many. That [ 
could also prove if necessary, together with the fact that, but for the 
money of those dams and granddams their clubs would be desolate 
and deserted, as far as their presence goes. 

These, then, briefly and incompletely sketched, are some of the 
salient features of the present situation. In some respects it resem- 
bles the situation of a hundred and odd years ago, when the Con- 
vention and the Directory combined had succeeded, or imagined they 
had succeeded, in stamping out the régime of the sword, and when 
the latter government had checked the most violent excesses of the 
Muscadins. At that time the English Government sent to France 
Henry Swinburne, to negotiate for the exchange of Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith. Swinburne also felt anxious about the eventual rege- 
neration of France, and expressed his anxiety in his letters. I have 
not the book containing them by me,' and am, therefore, obliged to 
re-translate from a French translation, but I fancy there will be little 
or no discrepancy between the original text and my rendering. 

“Tt will be very difficult,” says Swinburne, “to restore even the 
semblance of morality, decency, and honesty, so as to make them 
come up to what they formerly were. In the actual crisis, immorality 
is at its height. Education and well-applied laws may once more 
reduce things to order; but I look upon the young people who were 
about seventeen at the beginning of the Revolution as incorrigible. 
Only those who are about ten at the present moment may be expected 
to develop into good citizens and honourable men. I believe the 
whole of the nation to be stricken with such a weariness, and with 
such a horror at the idea of making new efforts, that those who 
govern it will find the means of preventing every new revolution or 
every return to the monarchy. The incapacity of all the princes is 
a great obstacle to the restoration of the monarchy. The Govern- 
ment is hated, and spoken of in terms of contempt such as have not 
been heard since the last days of Louis XV.’s reign. The financial 
resources are exhausted. Carnot has gained much ground in every 
respect ; both his influence and his reputation bid fair to go on in- 
creasing. The Republic is in need of an able conductor into whose 
hands to fall. To-day money is the deity invoked everywhere, and 
those who succeed in making money, fling it around so lavishly in the 
gratification of their passions that it becomes impossible as yet to 
conjecture the hour when there shall appear a great man who is at 
the same time a virtuous man. If, however, those actually in power 
cannot maintain peace in the land, the majority of the nation will 


(1) The Courts of Europe at the close of the last Century. By the late Henry Swinburne. 
Edited by Charles White. In 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1841. 
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eause order to predominate by their own sheer weight. Thirty-six 
millions of people cannot remain for any length of time in a precarious 
situation when the material strength is in their own hand; and little 
by little, regularity and order, which are necessary even to a gang of 
robbers, must prevail over anarchy or vice; if not, society is bound to 
perish.” 

The lines absolutely read like a letter which some clever and 
philosophically-minded Paris Correspondent of a London paper might 
have written a couple of weeks ago. Every feature of the situation 
as recorded by Swinburne would find its counterpart in such a present- 
day epistle. There is the undisguised dislike of a section of the nation 
for the powers that be; there is the public insult to and contemptible 
assault on the Chief of the State by an infinitesimal section, supposedly 
represented by the Monarchists and perhaps Imperialists—in other 
words, by the pillars of the aristocratic clubs, whose prototypes for a 
few years were the aforesaid Muscadins. The nation then, as now, was 
stricken with weariness and horror at the idea of making new efforts, 
and yet there was a vague longing then, as there is a vague longing 
now, for a providential man. 

It is very doubtful whether the French would tolerate him in the 
shape of a Bonaparte. It must be a “civil Napoleon,” as Lamartine 
had it. Is it to be Loubet, who was supposed to be weak, and is now 
suspected to be strong, and who, like a kind of Peretti, has thrown his 
crutch away on becoming a lay Sixtus V ? Or is it to be Brisson? In 
the past I have often spoken in terms the reverse of serious of M. 
Brisson’s Puritanism and want of sociable qualities, though always 
admitting his strict integrity. On the other hand, while constantly on 
guard against Henri Rochefort’s politics, I have held him up asa 
pattern of all that is most fascinating in the French character. If 
optimistic previsions of a regenerated France are to be realised, that 
regeneration will have to be accomplished by men of Brisson’s stamp, 
and not of Rochefort’s. Brisson frankly fears and detests the would- 
be supremacy of the army chiefs, and openly denounces their to him 
unwarrantable pretensions of restoring his country’s prestige by the 
reconquest of the lost provinces. He thinks, and perhaps not unjustly, 
that the restoration of that prestige lies in another direction. He 
hates the army and all that pertains thereto, for he has not forgotten 
the parts played by Cavaignac—an avowed republican—Changarnier, 
St. Arnaud, and MacMahon in the insurrections of Paris. He makes 
no secret of his dislike, and would fain reduce the army-chiefs to their 
proper sphere, which is not to hamper the justice of the land after 
they have shown themselves too corrupt to dispense such justice. He 
knows from his experience as a minister, that if those army chiefs 
could sink their jealousy of each other, and each could sink his 
personal vanity of considering himself a heaven-born leader of soldiers, 
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there would be an end of the Republic there and then. He is, how. 
ever, too good a Frenchman and too ardent a patriot not to know that 
all this jealousy and vanity would lead to a fresh catastrophe in the 
event of war being thrust upon France, as it led to a catastrophe 
twenty-nine years ago. Who of these two is to be the even compara- 
tively providential man? For frankly, beyond Loubet and Brisson, 
and perhaps Constans, the actual French Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, I fail to see anyone even to essay the rdé/e. 

The French have no longer to put together the very elements of a 
civil and political constitution, as they had to do at the time Sydney 
Smith wrote, i.c., ninety-six yearsago. But they are still exposed to 
all the danger and inconvenience resulting from the rashness and 
imperfect views of legislators who succeed each other too quickly to be 
even persevering in the propagation of error. Rational liberty has 
evidently not become as yet a feeling and a habit, and law is not 
written in their hearts as plainly as in the letter of the Statute. Hence 
the possibility still exists of their being bandied for some time from 
one timorous president to another, though not from one vulgar usurper 
to another. Boulanger closed the door, perhaps for ever, on the 
vulgar usurper. Another original Napoleon, however, if one could 
foresee one, would, after all, suit them better than a civil reduction 
of one. He would satisfy their craving for glory by proving another 
European scourge. That, however, would not matter even to a 
regenerated France, and their toleration at first would not be asked. 
A few years before young Bonaparte’s advent there was no Frenchman, 
and least of all a foreigner, suspecting his presence on earth. And 
suddenly the eyes of the whole French nation were turned towards 
that general of twenty-eight. Whatever has happened may happen 
again. 

An Ancto-Paristan JouRNALIST. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


An American humorist once said, “ It is never safe to prophesy 
unless you know!” I will not predict that the International Council 
of Women, assembled at the moment Tue Forrnicutty for July 
appears, is going to reconstruct the shattered harmony of creation, 
but I will say that the unsympathetic males who have prophesied that 
societies, clubs, councils, and organisations of women would develop 
into a shrieking sisterhood must be classed with the prophets of 
the Apocrypha. Most men, at one time or another during the past 
fifteen or twenty years, have looked a little askance at the growing 
activity of women; an activity which, beginning in philanthropy, 
may yet end in Parliament. We conceded the philanthropy, and 
though it is pleasingly doubtful that we shall ever concede the Par- 
liament, our present passiveness in the face of a considerable campaign 
may make the last line of defence a bitter one. Even New 
Zealand, which has conceded all that would make the heart of Mrs. 
Fawcett glad, has abruptly stopped short—even churlishly, the ladies 
may say—of giving women seats in Parliament, though woman’s 
suffrage and the franchise have been granted. 

During the past twenty years there have been occasional shrieks 
from certain women’s clubs and societies, and from individuals, but it 
has been really nothing more than a little body of irregulars “ going 
large.” They have been, as it were, as a brass band to the steady 
procession of intellectual, industrial, social, and political advance- 
ment. 

It appears to me that if I were a politician I should long ago have 
thrown in my interest with the advancing cause of women’s participa- 
tion in civic and national affairs; and I should have done it sincerely. 
For this enlarging activity of women has not come from the top 
alone, so to speak. One doubts that it would have succeeded at all had 
it come from the salons, if salons the few political drawing-rooms of 
London may be called. We had the sa/ons and their influence upon 
politics a hundred years ago: there were active minds among the 
noted women of that day, achieving more by personal influence, 
wisely or unwisely, than even the suffrage would do for the masses. 
This modern movement has sprung up, not from Society ladies in- 
terested in social, industrial, and political affairs—there were a few 
a hundred years ago, there are many now—but it has come from 
working women, largely from working gentlewomen, who, in the 
practical everyday work of their lives, in the struggle for bread and 
butter, found the necessity for organisation, if reforms of many kinds 
were to be achieved and the energy of women was to have free, 
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natural, and legitimate avenues for labour. The immense restless- 
ness, the sound activity of that energy is apparent everywhere now, 
particularly and largely in the English-speaking world, and, curiously 
enough, more in England than in America, and in practical advance- 
ment more in the Colonies—that is, Canada and New Zealand 
notably—than in England. 

I will not say that there is less intellectual and industrial activity 
among women in the United States than in England; undoubtedly 
there is much more, for so long have women taken their chances on 
an equality with men in the various occupations, extending even to 
the professions, that there is no question of their position in the 
commonwealth ; they have everything but the franchise. But women’s 
organisations, clubs, and societies in England, and particularly in 
London and Edinburgh, are more varied and extensive, and include 
many more classes of women workers and philanthropists than in 
America. There are reasons for this, of course, not least among 
which are the congestion of industrial effort in a thickly populated 
country like England, and the greater difficulties of tradition and of 
inadequate laws to be overcome. 

I will not say that certain women’s organisations and societies in 
the United States are a little bit decorative and perfunctory; but I 
think it is true that they are not quite so laborious or serious as the 
many associations, clubs, and societies working in England; such as 
the National Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and Ireland 
—which is now practically the National Council of Women—the 
Women’s International Progressive Union, the Women’s Institute, 
the Metropolitan Association of Women in Council, the Charity 
Organisation Society, the Women’s Immigration Society, the United 
British Women’s Emigration Association, the Colonial Nursing 
Association, Girls’ Clubs, and the Women’s Settlements, with 
numerous other societies, political and social. Most of these are now 
practically included in the broad schemes of organisation of the 
National Council of Women. 

I have suggested that in Canada and New Zealand particularly 
there has been a great deal of practical advancement in the civic and 
national position of women. It is perhaps more clearly seen by 
reason of the smallness of the population, and because there are fewer 
traditions and fewer complications and difficulties with which to con- 
tend than in England. It is singular, however, that in New Zealand 
the highest expression of women’s independence was not fought for 
nor agitated for by women. The politicians of New Zealand, 
influenced by the writings of John Stuart Mill, without a very great 
or anxious struggle at the polls, gave the suffrage to women, with 
either a cheerful confidence or a shrewd indifference as to the result. 
This was in 1893. New Zealand still stands where it did. There 
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has been practically no shifting of political motives, and certainly no 
noticeable disturbance of political conditions. There are more voters, 
but the voting has been in much the same proportion as before the 
suffrage: the women have voted with their husbands and their fathers 
and their brothers—for after ail, when you come up to the political 
scratch, little family groups find their interests largely identical. So 
it would seem that women’s suffrage, which many think the great 
solution, has made no remarkable change in the legislation of New 
Zealand. 

In Canada the position has been somewhat different. There is no 
woman's suffrage ; and until the Countess of Aberdeen went to Canada 
as Vice-reine there was little organisation among women, save for 
purely charitable objects, such as the building of hospitals, providing 
homes for the aged, and that kind of thing. But within a few years 
a marked change has passed over the face of things in Canada, to the 
benefit of the country at large. This benefit has not been always 
apparent to those who are in the movement itself, but the results 
have been considerable. Canada has a population of nearly six millions 
of people, scattered over an immense area, with several sorts of 
climatic conditions, and several sorts of interests administered from 
Ottawa. The National Council of Women, which Lady Aberdeen 
established in Canada, has offered an example more of practical in- 
fluence upon legislative, social, educational, and industrial conditions 
than it has aided in the political and civic enfranchisement of women 
—if that isa thing to be desired. It is not my care to discuss that 
question here. Colonies have sometimes been ruled very well by the 
Crown without political independence, and it is quite possible that 
we might fare on satisfactorily, for quite another half century at 
least, without woman’s suffrage. It does not of necessity bring salva- 
tion. But one cannot look upon the work done by the National 
Council of Women without realising the slowly-enlarging and compact 
organisation which serves not only the general intelligence but con- 
tributes to the good government of the country, and the betterment 
of industrial and social conditions. 

In Canada the National Council of Women has secured the appoint- 
ment of women inspectors of factories and workshops where women 
are employed. (This, of course, with other like things, has been 
done in England also.) It has obtained an extension of the pro- 
visions of the Factory Act in Ontario, where women’s work is con- 
cerned ; it has achieved desirable changes in the arrangements for women 
prisoners, as in the appointment of matrons, and the sending of young 
girls to separate institutions and reformatories; it has conducted 
an inquiry into the laws for the protection of women and children, 
and has laid certain recommendations thereon before the Minister of 
Justice. It has established the Victorian Order of Nurses. Branches 
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of the National Council of Women are established in nearly every 
large town and in every city in Canada, and irom these are flowing to 
the centre reports on social, industrial, and educational questions, which 
will go far to make the organisation a kind of unofficial parliament. 

I mention Canada specifically because it seems to me there has 
been less confusion, more directness, if not more effectiveness, in the 
working of the National Council of Women there than elsewhere. 
In the smaller country, with a clean sheet for the drawing, the pro- 
gress of reform has been easier, and the results more apparent and 
more prominent. The effect of this work upon the general intelli- 
gence of women, in New Zealand as in Canada, has been admirable. 
We know what it has been in England. It has given larger 
sympathy, and certainly larger interests, to a great number of women. 
Assuredly there is no longer any attempt to depreciate the growing 
power of women in public life. In the European countries less has 
been done than elsewhere. The organisations are timid and ten- 
tative ; they move slowly because the social and political position of 
women in Continental countries is at present of less importance than 
in the English-speaking countries. 

The International Council of Women, now sitting in London, 
without propaganda, without definite purposes of campaign, repre- 
senting every civilised and at least one uncivilised country, is a 
council and no more. It is an imperial council of what one might 
call colonial councils of women—or shall one say ?—an Imperial Parlia- 
ment, where the lesser parliaments meet by delegation. It is meant 
to be a centre of information as well as a centre for the interchange 
of views of the most divergent kinds. Its delegates come from the 
United States, from Canada, Germany, Sweden, New South Wales, 
Denmark, Holland, New Zealand, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
France, the Argentine, China, Palestine, Tasmania, Norway, Victoria, 
India, Persia, while even the Mormons of Utah are to be picturesquely 
represented. Papers are to be read, suggestions are to be made, dis- 
cussions are to be created, upon educational, professional, legislative, 
industrial, political, and social topics. Take, for instance, the Legisla- 
tive and Industrial Section alone. Meetings are to be held where 
many practical subjects are to be dealt with, by women competent 
in their own special departments to provide information as well as to 
offer opinions. As:— 


(1) Special labour legislation for children. 
(2) Special labour legislation for women. 

(3) Scientific treatment of domestic services. 
(4) Civil disabilities of women. 

(5) The home as the workshop. 

(6) Trade Unionism. 
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(7) Ethics of wage-earning. 
(8) Technical and industrial training for women and girls. 
(9) Co-operation and profit-sharing. 

(10) Provident Schemes. 


Now, the very practical character of these subjects offers no room 
for the wails of a shrieking sisterhood. Itis quite possible that there 
will be unpractical papers read upon practical subjects; that some of 
the discussions will be in the air; that here and there the common 
enemy man will be impeached with some violence, for neglecting his 
duty, and for preventing woman from doing it. But previous 
meetings of the Council of Women Workers, now absorbed by or 
absorbing the National Council of Women, have shown that there is 
a steady growth of knowledge upon subjects such as education, 
handicrafts and industries, economics, sociology, and the professions, 
which cannot fail in the end to make the work of women not only 
profitable to themselves, but useful to the nation, and a help to 
Governments. Councils such as this may be engulfed in the laughter 
of the land or may add sensibly to the stable foundations for national 
achievement. 

Whatever may be thought of the views of individual members of 
the International Council of Women, the Council itself will 
probably become the archives for the records of every year’s ad- 
vancement in the work of women in the world. It will be a means 
of education for the outlying portions of the English-speaking world 
at least ; it will be a source of strength and wisdom to the centre, and 
it should serve wisely the cause of humanity. Under a firm but 
sensible governance, and with a practical and far-seeing Executive, 
there is no reason why the status of educated and uneducated working 
women in the world should not be immensely advanced. The volume 
of work done by women is increasing daily; the avenues open to them 
are multiplying, and the adjustment in comely proportions of the 
work of men and women in handicrafts, industries, and services of 
all sorts in our modern civilisation is quietly going on. 

It would seem wise, therefore, for those of us who are interested 
in the progress of humanity, who have hitherto believed, or acted as 
if we believed, that the burden of the universe was not all on man’s 
shoulders, to throw the weight of our individual influence, such as it 
is, into the balance where women’s interests are being rather grudg- 
ingly weighed by the general. If we do so, we shall probably save 
ourselves from some confusion in the end. It is only a shrewd thing 
at least to be on the winning side when the winning side is the right 
one. The forces that are moving towards the larger employment of 
the faculties of women are quiet, but they are irresistible. 

GILBERT PARKER. 
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IJ.—ITS GENESIS. 

In proportion to the complexity of an organism, is its genesis inte- 
resting. On the eve of the opening of the second quinquennial 
session of the International Council, in which will be convened 
women of divers nationalities, tongues, convictions, and ideals, in- 
quiries concerning it multiply. Where, when, how, under what 
circumstances, by whom was it conceived ? 

The International Council finely illustrates the evolutionary process, 

In 1882, Elizabeth Cody Stanton, having enjoyed in a partial tour 
of Europe the privilege of conference with distinguished publicists 
and reformers of different countries, suggested the organisation of an 
International Woman Suffrage Society; Miss Susan B. Anthony 
approving the suggestion, the two friends decided to call a conference 
for its formal consideration. However, this was rendered unnecessary, 
and an occasion for announcing their purpose was afforded by a 
suffrage meeting held at Liverpool, November 15, 1883, to pay them 
honour prior to their departure from England. To close that meet- 
ing, Mrs. Margaret E. Parker, of Scotland, introduced the following 
resolution, which, supported by Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, was 
passed by the unanimous vote of those present :— 

“Recognising that union is strength, and that the time has come when women 
all over the world should unite in the just demand for their political enfranchise- 
ment, therefore 

“ Resolved: That we do here appoint a Committee of Correspondence, prepa- 
ratory to forming an International Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

The Committee immediately formed, comprised forty-one men and 
women, representing England, Ireland, Scotland, France, and the 
United States of America. The Committee thus named did not 
organise; indeed was never convened, and correspondence with its 
members has shown that many of them were never advised of the 
honour which had been bestowed. 

The next public reference to Mrs. Stanton’s plan was made at 
Washington, D.C., in January, 1887, when Miss Anthony explained 
it before the nineteenth annual convention of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. At the close of a lengthy discussion, in which 
it was pointed out— 

1.) That many organisations of women, still holding aloof from 
suffrage, owed their very existence to changes in public opinion, 
custom, and law, wrought by the suffragists; and 

(2.) That in many countries the ballot is not recognised as an 
wapaneta of legitimate power in the hands of either men or women: 

Miss Anthony moved: “That the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of the United States shall celebrate the approaching 
fortieth anniversary of the first meeting ever held in behalf of an 
extension of Women’s Rights, by convening an International Council 
of Women, to which all associations of women in the trades, 
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professions, and moral reforms, as well as those advocating the 
political emancipation of women, shall be invited.” This resolution 
was adopted with two others, the first of which placed the whole 
financial burden upon the National Woman Suffrage Association, 
while the second entrusted all preparations to its Executive Committee. 
The official statement published on the adjournment of the Council 
announced that, in its session from March 25 to April 2, 1888, inclu- 
sive, fifty-three different organisations of women, most of them national 
in scope, and all national in value, had been represented on its platform 
by eighty speakers and forty-nine delegates from England, France, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, India, Canada, and the United States. 

Early in this session, viz.,on March 24, at a special meeting of 
the Committee of Arrangements, to which all of the delegates were 
invited, the Acting Chairman of that Committee, who was also the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association (the writer of this article) proposed that, as a 
fitting result of the labour involved in arranging for the first transient 
Council, two permanent organisations, viz., a National Council of 
Women of the United States and an International Council of Women 
of the World, should be formed, thus making possible meetings for 
conference at regular intervals. The Chairman concluded an ample 
exposition of her plan by moving: “ That a Committee be appointed 
to consider the question of such National and International Councils, 
and to report to the delegates a basis of organisation.” 

The motion was concurred in by a large majority of the delegates, 
and the Committee appointed by Miss Anthony included fifteen 
women, with Frances E. Willard as Chairman. 

On March 27, this Committee submitted a report favourable to 
permanent organization, including skeleton constitutions for the two 
Councils, which were referred to a Sub-committee’ of three for 
completion. On March 31, 1888, the Constitution for the Inter- 
national was adopted by the unanimous vote of all the delegates 
present excepting Mrs. Scatcherd, of England, who, having dissented 
from the proposition that an International Council was desirable, 
withdrew from the meeting. 


CHARACTER. 


The character of an organization, like that of an individual, must 
be sought in its motive, its purpose, and its method. These are 
succinctly set forth in the Constitution of the International, and 
although certain amendments pending may affect, or rather perfect 
its method, they will leave motive and purpose essentially untouched. 

Motive and ultimate purpose may be inferred from the preamble, 
which runs thus :— 


(1) Frances E. Willard, Mary F. Eastman, and May Wright Sewall. 
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“We women of all nations, sincerely believing that the best good of humanity 
will be advanced by greater unity of thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that an 
organised movement of women will best conserve the highest good of the family 
and of the State, do hereby band ourselves together in a confederation of workers 
to further the application of the Golden Rule to Society, Custom, and Law.” 


The fundamental idea in its policy is thus expressed in Article II:— 


‘« The International Councilis organised in the interest of no one propaganda, 
and has no power {over its members beyond that of suggestion and sympathy, 
Therefore no National Council voting to enter the International shall thereby 
render itself liable to be interfered with in respect to its complete organic unity, 
independence, er methods of work or shall be committed to any principle, or any 
method of any other Council, or to any act or utterance of this International 
Council beyond compliance with the terms of this Constitution.” 


GROWTH. 


The first officers of the International Council were: Mrs. Faweett 
(England), President; Clara Barton (U.S8.A.), Vice-President; Rachel 
Foster Avery (U.S.A.), Corresponding Secretary; Kirstine Fred- 
eriksen (Denmark), Recording Secretary ; Isabelle Bogelot (France), 
Treasurer. During the first five years the International Council made 
no progress nor did the Council Idea flourish outside the United States. 

The National Council of that country had attained a numerical 
strength and a public recognition which made it inevitable that the 
arrangements for the “‘ World’s Congress of Representative Women,” 
convened by the World’s Congress Auxiliary, should be entrusted to 
its general officers. The expiration of the first term of the Interna- 
tional Council coming in 1893, coincident with the Columbian 
Exposition and its Auxiliary Congresses, it was likewise in the 
natural order that its first quinquennial session should be convened in 
Chicago, and become a department meeting of the great Congress. 

As the National Council of the United States constituted the only 
working factor of the International Council, its Executive Committee 
united with the three officers of the International Council present in 
inviting all of the foreign delegates to the World’s Congress to join 
in discussing the future of the International, and in selecting officers 
for its second term. Thirty-two nationalities were represented by 
seventy-eight delegates in that informal conference, which dated a new 
birth for the Council Idea. 

Happily the President elected in 1893, the Countess of Aberdeen, 
discerned the possibilities of the organisation, and set about their 
development. Happily, too, the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women had demonstrated the feasibility of the International move- 
ment. The delegates accredited to it returned home to form National 
Councils in their respective countries. The second term, for practical 
reasons, has extended one year beyond the constitutional limit. 

Since 1893 National Councils have been formed in Canada, Germany, 
Sweden, Great Britain and Ireland, New Zealand, New South Wales, 
Denmark, Holland, Italy, and Tasmania. These (excepting only 
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the Council of Italy), together with the Council of the United 
States, constitute the International Council, the aggregate member- 
ship of which will be augmented soon by the Councils of Switzerland, 
Belgium, Greece, Victoria, Austria, Persia, and Russia, where honorary 
Vice-Presidents are already doing the work preliminary to formal 
organisation. 

To realise the constituency, present and possible, of the Inter- 
national Council, one must bear in mind that, excepting as patrons 
and as contributors, women come into Council membership not as 
individuals, but as members of Associations. 

The Council Idea not only serves the world in its International 
application and each separate country in its national form, but brings 
corresponding blessings to the metropolis and to the hamlet. As any 
national organisation of women whose constitution is not inharmonious 
with the principles above stated is eligible to membership in the 
National Council of its country, so is any local organisation of 
women eligible to enter the Local Council of its own community. 

The double purpose of every Council, Local, National, and Inter- 
national, is: 

(a) To promote greater unity of thought, sympathy and purpose 
among women workers of all classes, parties, creeds and nationalities. 

(b) To further the application of the Golden Rule to society, 
custom, and law. 

The first purpose is sentimental ; the second, Utopian; so say the 
critics. We reply: Sympathy is the only solution which will render 
intelligible to one class, one party, one creed, one nationality, members 
of another class, &c. Sympathy presupposes intelligence and just 
interpretation, both of which are conditioned upon a knowledge to be 
derived only through acquaintance—first-hand acquaintance with 
original sources of information. Hitherto organisation has united 
people of one mind who seek one end by the same route. The 
Council unites people of different, even of opposing, minds, whose 
only common aim is to find the general principles which must underlie 
their diverse objects, and to discover the path in which their different 
routes must converge. 

Hitherto the Golden Rule has been recommended to individuals 
only. It is the function of the Council to apply this test to society 
in the aggregate, and to hold the State to a standard at least not 
lower than that prescribed for the individual citizen. 

In short, the International Council is the harbinger of the New 
Civilisation ; its leaders, to use the happy phrase of Lady Aberdeen, 
are International Women, who do not love their own countries the 
less for having learned to love humanity more. The International 
Council is the feminine counterpart and the forerunner of that per- 
manent International Parliament suggested in that International 
Court of Arbitration, which the Conference now in progress at the 
Hague lifts into nearer view. May Wricutr Sewatt. 











THE “NEW SITUATION” IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


On the evening when the news was received of the breakdown of the 
Bloemfontein Conference I was dining at the house of a distinguished 
Member of Parliament. The company was essentially of the Great 
Englander type, and especially Jingo on the subject of the Far East. 
Among the convires were a few Tories, who openly fretted under the 
prudent restraints of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. Indeed, when 
the hour of expansiveness arrived, I heard one of them assure his 
neighbour that “ This country, sir,is governed by a pack of old women.” 
It was not long before the talk wandered from the Yangtsze to the 
Vaal. Then a curious change came over the conversation. It seemed 
as if some subtle metempsychosis had suddenly transformed all the 
fire-eaters into so many Liberal Forwards. The idea of a war on 
behalf of the gold-bugs and bar-loafers of Johannesburg was scouted 
asaninfamy. The wickedness of alienating Dutch feeling in South 
Africa was dwelt upon with almost Gladstonian fervour. The 
danger of stirring up race discord in a colony of the strategical im- 
portance of the Cape was copiously illustrated by Far Eastern hopes 
and fears. In short, the forward policy in South Africa, with which 
the public have identified Mr. Chamberlain, was comprehensively and 
severely damned. 

I quote this experience as illustrating an état d’esprit, which it is 
well to bear in mind when we contrast the old and the new situations in 
South African politics—that is to say, the situations before and after 
Sir Alfred Milner’s report and the Bloemfontein Conference. This 
état d’esprit was, in its time, fairly representative of the bulk of public 
opinion. It embraced all parties, and was quite as strong among 
intelligent Imperialists as among fanatical Little Englanders. A 
month ago, indeed, there was nowhere an impassioned or even 
a respectable demand for an energetic policy against the Transvaal. 

The reasons for this state of things were partly temperamental and 
partly ratiocinative. In the first place, the forward policy was iden- 
tified with the Raid, and every Englishman in his heart was ashamed 
of that enterprise, with its nauseating flavour of stock-jobbery. Then 
the Uitlanders had not been fortunate in their representatives in this 
country. As seen in Park Lane and Throgmorton Street, these 
protagonists of Freedom were scarcely calculated to impress that side 
of the British conscience which had acclaimed Mazzini and Kossuth. 
As for the New Imperialism, with its strong nationalist bias and its 
essentially idealist inspiration, it could not take kindly to the cosmo- 
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politans and parvenus who so assiduously pattered its watchwords in 
the intervals of bulling and bearing. 

Nor was the case of the Uitlanders quite as obvious as its advocates 
seemed to think. Let us call to mind exactly what their demands 
were. The manifesto of the Johannesburg National Union, in’ 1895, 
claimed for its signatories and constituents “ full representation in the 
Councils of the State in proportion to our numbers and vested 
interests,” these numbers and interests being calculated as “ the great 
majority of the white inhabitants of the Republic” owning “ more than 
half the land in the Republic,” and contributing “ five-sixths of the 
total revenue of the State.”' No essential modification of this 
demand had been suggested by either the Imperial or Cape Govern- 
ments. Mr. Chamberlain had expressed himself in favour of the 
assimilation of the Transvaal Naturalisation Law to that of Great 
Britain, and increased representation of the Rand “so that votes may 
have something approaching to equality of value.”*? Mr. Schreiner 
had claimed, on behalf of the Colony, that all African-born should be 
placed on the same footing as burghers in the Transvaal, and that 
aliens should have the franchise after five years.* These were the 
demands of the Uitlanders, as known in this country previously to the 
publication of the Protocols of the Bloemfontein Conference and the 
subsequent Blue Book.* 

From the point of view of modern political ethics, there can be no 
question that these demands were amply justified. They were also 
apparently justified by the practice of the civilised world. On the 
other hand, it is equally indisputable that all states subordinate 
abstract ethical principles to their own conceptions of national in- 
terests, and that in no civilised state has the naturalisation problem 
presented itself in the same form as in the Transvaal. Exact 
parallels to it are nowhere to be found. In all other countries, 
naturalisation laws have been made by majorities for minorities. 
In the Transvaal, however, by the very terms of the Johannesburg 
Manifesto, the burghers were invited to reverse this process. They 
were asked to hand over the government of the country to men not 
born within it, men who had taken no part in the framing of its 
constitution, and whose ideas and sentiments were largely alien to 
those of the native population. It is true that they intended to 
maintain the Republic. Their claims, none the less, involved a revo- 
lution. In these circumstances, it was impossible for reasonable 
beings not to suspect the adequacy of the political doctrines in the 


(1) Appendix to the Seconi Report from the Select Committee on British South 
Africa (1897), pp. 576-577. 

(2) Blue Book, C. 7933, p. 19. 

(3) Select Committee on British South Africa. Minutes of Evidence, 4362-1370. 

(4) C. 9845. 
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name of which the Uitlanders appealed to this country. They 
might regret the “ hard case,” but they could not admit off-hand the 
obvious equity of the solution proposed by the Johannesburgers, 
much less acknowledge that it was a proper subject for energetic 
action against the Transvaal by the Paramount Power. 

Another consideration which probably weighed with the general 
public—it certainly weighed with me—was the assurance that the whole 
problem, including the irritating breaches of the London Convention, 
was essentially transitory, that it was due largely to foreign and Hol- 
lander influences, and that a fair compromise might be expected when 
Dr. Leyds ceased to be State Secretary. This was the opinion of 
Mr. Schreiner, the present Cape Premier.’ At the same time there 
was no alarming evidence that the Cape Dutch were disposed to side 
with the Boers against the Uitlanders. So far from this being the 
case, Mr. Schreiner, while acknowledging some disquieting symptoms 
of Dutch and Boer solidarity, distinctly led the Select Committee of 
1897 to believe that we should have the full support of his compatriots 
in pressing on the Transvaal a much larger naturalisation scheme 
than that recently proposed by Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein. ? 

Such then was the situation previous to the break-down of the 
Bloemfontein Conference. Let us now see how it has been modified 
by that event, and by the revelations contained in the last Blue 
Book. What, in short, is the “new situation”? which Mr. Chamber- 
lain tells us has now arisen, and which has given rise to so loud a 
public demand for strong measures ? 

The precipitating point of this situation is represented by the report 
of Sir Alfred Milner, of May 4th last, in which he declares that the 
state of affairs brought about by the Uitlander petition is exceedingly 
grave ; that the only possible solution is the concession of a moderate 
franchise; and that the immediate intervention of the Paramount 
Power to obtain this concession is essential for the peace of South 
Africa and the protection of Imperial interests.? The importance of 
this report must be measured by the character of the mission confided 
to Sir Alfred Milner. He was not sent out to the Cape merely as 
Governor and High Commissioner, but, like Sir Bartle Frere in 1876, 
he had a special task assigned to him. After the Jameson Raid, and 
the Johannesburg rising, efforts had been made by Mr. Chamberlain to 
come toan understanding with President Kruger for the redress of the 
grievances of the Uitlanders. They had failed, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible to insist on them. A policy of patient 
conciliation was resolved on, and Sir Alfred Milner was sent to carry 
it out. He was selected not only because he was an administrator of 
high and proven ability, but because he enjoyed the confidence of all 

(1) Select Committee Minutes, 4373-4374. 
(2) Lbid. (3) Blue Book, C. 9345, pp. 209-212. 
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parties. It is true that he had been Private Secretary to Mr. Goschen, 
but he had also served as a colleague of Mr. Morley and Mr. Stead. 
He left England under the combined blessing of Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and with the approval of every organ of public opinion 
in the country. In evidence of the conception formed of his mission 
I cannot do better than quote from what Mr. Stead wrote of it at the 
time :— 

“Mr. Chamberlain’s great difficulty hitherto has been that Lord Rosmead, 
owing to ill-health and timidity, has broken in his hand, His one anxiety was to 
avoid opposing either Mr. Rhodes on the one hand, or Mr. Chamberlain on the 
other, so that the Colonial Office had literally no one to depend upon as an inde- 
pendent mind at the other end of the wire. This Sir Alfred Milner will supply 

It will be for him to decide as to the opportune moment for action and for 
no other person. The others may wind up the clock, but they will have to wait 
for Milner’s leave before the clock can strike.” } 


For two years the “independent mind” has been at work, and the 
report of May 4th is the result of its deliberate operations. We 
must assume that it is the well-considered fruit of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s mission, and if it is a confession of failure so far as the 
policy of conciliation is concerned, we have no right to complain of 
its author. This report, however, does not stand alone. Before 
acting on its recommendation Mr. Chamberlain suggested a further 
and final effort to come to terms with President Kruger at a personal 
conference. The conference was held and resulted in the practical 
refusal by the President to grant any form of franchise to the 
Uitlanders. Here, then, in broad outline, we have the “ new 
situation.” 

It is necessary, however, to consider it in detail if we wish 
to realise its full seriousness. The results of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
mission, as embodied in the last Blue Book and the Bloemfontein 
protocols, modify the old situation in four essential particulars. 
They show :— 

1. That the bulk of the suffering Uitlanders are neither gold-bugs 
nor carpet-baggers. 

2. That their equitable naturalisation and enfranchisement on 
European lines would not swamp the burghers. 

3. That the local problem is much worse than we imagined, and that 
the hostility of the Boers to the Uitlanders is animated largely by 
hostility to the Paramount Power and the political settlement of 
1884, and further, that this hostility is stimulating a dangerous dis- 
affection among the Dutch in Cape Colony. 

4. That, although Dr. Leyds is no longer State Secretary, the 
President is as intransigeant as ever on the Franchise question, and 
consequently there is no prospect of an early settlement. 

(1) Review of Reviews, May, 1897, pp. 416 417 
mM 2 
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The first of these points is the subject of several interesting com- 
munications in the Blue Book, from both Sir Alfred Milner and the 
British agent at Pretoria. They are all, however, summed up in the 
following paragraph of the High Commissioner’s dispatch of May 4th: 


“With regard to the attempts to represent that movement as artificial, the 
work of scheming capitalists or professional agitators, I regard it as a wilful per- 
version of the truth. The defenceless people who are clamouring for a redress of 
grievances are doing so at great personal risk. It is notorious that many capitalists 
regard political agitation with disfavour because of its effect on markets. It is 
equally notorious that the lowest class of Uitlanders, and especially the illicit 
liquor dealers, have no sympathy whatever with the cause of reform. Moreover, 
there are in all classes a considerable number who only want to make money and 
clear out, and who, while possibly sympathising with reform, feel no great interest 
in a matter which may only concern them temporarily. Buta very large and 
constantly increasing proportion ef the Uitlanders are not birds of passage ; they 
contemplate a long residence in the country or to make it their permanent home. 
These people are the mainstay of the reform movement, as they are of the pros- 
perity of the country. They would make excellent citizens if they had the 
chance,”’ } 


Further evidence of the solid character of the movement is afforded 
by the fact that the High Commissioner reports the holding of five 
meetings of working-men in support of the Franchise agitation.® 

The second point is sufficiently illustrated by Sir Alfred Milner’s 
proposals at the Bloemfontein Conference, which were subsequently 
accepted by the Uitlanders at a mass meeting at Johannesburg. 
The number of Uitlanders in the Transvaal is not exactly known, 
but it is certain that they form an overwhelming majority of the 
white population. Ata Boer meeting held at Boksburg a fortnight 
ago, it was stated that the total number of burghers was 40,000, 
while the Uitlanders in Johannesburg numbered 50,000.° The total 
number of Uitlanders in the Republic is probably nearer 200,000. 
If all of them could obtain the franchise on the same footing as 
native-born Boers, there would, of course, soon be an end to the 
political ascendency of the Dutch. This, however, is not what is 
proposed. All that Sir Alfred Milner has suggested is that residents 
of five years’ standing should be eligible for citizenship, and that 
even then they should be men who intend to sojourn permanently in 
the State, who are ready to undertake their share of military service 
and other civic obligations, who bear good characters, and possess a 
certain amount of property.£ Whether these qualifications could be 
found in more than 10 per cent. of the Uitlanders is very doubtful. 
Consequently, the present burghers would from the outset outnumber 
their new fellow-citizens by at least two to one. But even if the total 
number of qualified Uitlanders were very much greater, they would 

(1) Blue Book, C. 9345, pp. 210-211. See also pp. 135-136, and 207. 

(2) Idid., pp. 203-204. (3) Times, June 16, 1899. (4) Jdbid., June 10, 1899. 
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still not overmaster the Boers, seeing that the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the gold-fields, in which they mostly congregate, would, 
under Sir Alfred Milner’s scheme, be limited to one-fifth of the total 
numbers of members of the Raad. Each Uitlander would, in fact, 
have only a fraction of a vote as against the full vote of the Boer 
burgher, and these fractions taken together would, whatever their 
number, be equal to only 8,000 Boer votes at the outside. Hence it 
is clear that there is no intention, at the present moment at least, of 
swamping the Boers. 

The third point is the most important of all. It is the case on 
which Sir Alfred Milner rests his plea for immediate and energetic 
action. Were the Uitlanders decently governed the bitterness of the 
Franchise question would not exist. It would be more or less of an 
academic question which time and the maturing of political wisdom 
night be relied upon to solve. Unhappily this is not the case. The 
Uitlanders are misgoverned, even oppressed, and their grievances have 
brought about an exasperated quarrel between the South African 
Republic and the Paramount Power which in its turn has given rise 
to racial dissensions in the neighbouring colonies threatening to 
set the whole of South Africa aflame. 

Did the local question stand alone it would be bad enough. The 
picture of Johannesburg, presented to us by the recent Blue Book, is 
one which no Englishman can dwell on without indignation. The 
majority of the inhabitants are British subjects, but they have no poli- 
tical and scarcely any municipal rights. They are more heavily taxed 
than any other people in the world, and, in addition, pay a special 
tribute of £600,000 a year in the guise of a dynamite monopoly. 
They are under the galling control of a brutal and ignorant police. 
Their lives and their property are scarcely safe. Justice is difficult to 
obtain. The education of their children is obstructed. Their press is 
muzzled. The right of public meeting is practically denied them. 
They are liable to arbitrary expulsion. Finally, their town is domi- 
nated by forts and Krupp guns, as though it were a settlement of 
desperadoes under martial law. Sir Alfred Milner describes the 
Uitlanders as a community of “helots,’”’ and rightly protests that 
their helplessness is calculated to “undermine the influence and 
reputation of Great Britain and the respect for the British Govern- 
ment within the Queen’s dominions.” ? 

This state of affairs is no doubt partly due to the natural inability 
of a primitive community of half-nomadic stock-farmers to deal with 
complicated problems of Government, but, in its worst features, it has 
amore sinister origin. When first the immigration of gold-seekers 
began to assume large proportions, the Boers were easily persuaded 
by their Hollander councillors that their national independence was 


(1) Blue Book, C. 9345, passim. (2) Lbé4., p. 212. 
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jeopardised. Year by year their suspicion of Englishmen increased, 
until it became a veritable obsession. The mutual hostility of the 
races was unceasingly fed by the growing grievances of the Uitlanders, 
and by the frequent expostulations of the British Government at 
Pretoria. President Kruger seems to have imagined that his salva- 
tion lay in getting rid of the last remnants of the British suzerainty, 
and in securing foreign support. During the last few years this 
has been his policy. Even before the Raid he had intrigued with 
Germany, had set himself against the Paramount Power, and had 
not scrupled to boast of it in public.’ He made attempt after attempt 
to evade the suzerainty clause of the London Convention, and every 
time that concessions were asked of him by the Paramount 
Power he tried to extort in exchange the abolition of the clause, 
or a scheme of arbitration which would circumvent it by placing the 
Transvaal on the same technical level with Great Britain. It is not 
difficult to see the bearing of all this on the oppression of the 
Uitlanders. That oppression has, toa great extent, been hardened 
for purposes other than keeping the victims of it in subjection. 
Sometimes it has been done in defiance of the London Convention, 
with the object of bringing that instrument into contempt, some- 
times independently of it in the hope of extorting a modification of 
it from the Suzerain. 

This serious aspect of the Uitlander problem is, however, not the 
worst. Its most sinister consequences are thus described by Sir 
Alfred Milner :— 


“A certain section of the Press, not in the Transvaal only, preaches openly 
and constantly the doctrine of a Republic embracing all South Africa, and 
supports it by menacing references to the armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance 
with the Orange Free State, and the active sympathy which in case of war it 
would receive from a section of Her Majesty’s subjects. I regret to say that this 
doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of malignant lies about the inten- 
tions of the British Government, is producing a great effect upon a large number 
of our Dutch fellow colonists. Language is frequently used which seems to imply 
that the Dutch have some superior right even in this colony to their fellow- 
citizens of British birth. Thousands of men peaceably disposed, and, if left alone, 
perfectly satisfied with their position as British subjects, are being drawn into 
disaffection, and there is a corresponding exasperation on the side of the British.”? 


No evidence in support of this grave statement is given by the 
High Commissioner except a single newspaper extract,® but it is 
understood that ample proof of its accuracy is in the possession of the 
Colonial Office. To those who are at all familiar with South African 
politics it has not come wholly as a surprise. Mr. Bryce noted two 
years ago that “but for the maintenance of the sentiment of Boer 
nationality by the two Boer Republics, the antagonism of Dutch 


(1) £elect Com-nittee M'nutes, t1t¢-1176. 
(2) Blue Book, C. 9345, p. 212. (3) Ldid., pp. 182-183. 
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and English in Cape Colony would have ere now died out.”! Mr. 
Schreiner in his evidence before the Select Committee of 1897, went 
a step further. His picture of Dutch solidarity in the Cape and 
the Transvaal was almost alarming. He expressed the opinion 
that the Cape Dutch would have sympathised with the Boers had war 
broken out in 1895 on the Drifts question, because the admitted 
violation of the Convention was specifically aimed at Great Briiain, 
and was not calculated to injure them directly. He further stated 
his belief that the Dutch would, as a rule, object to the coercion of 
the Transvaal for the observance of the Convention unless their “ own 
interests and concerns” were affected, and he added that they sup- 
ported the Transvaal in its demand for arbitration on the construction 
of the Convention.” If all this is true it means clearly that in effect 
President Kruger has the support of his compatriots in the British 
colonies in the tactics he is employing against the Paramount Power. 
That during the last two years of acute tension the feelings described 
by Mr. Schreiner should have matured into actual sedition is by no 
meansincredible. President Kruger stands before the whole of South 
Africa to-day as the apostle of Dutch domination and of the extension 
of Republican principles. Mr. Schreiner has himself admitted it. If 
in 1897 the ties of kinship were sufficiently strong to make the Colonial 
Dutch sympathise with Mr. Kruger in his flagrant violation of the 
Convention, there is nothing surprising in the statement that some of 
them have now gone a step further and have embraced his more revo- 
lutionary Anti-British policy. 

I now come to the fourth and last point in the “ new situation ’ 
which differentiates it from the old—the refusal of President Kruger 
at Bloemfontein to grant any effective Franchise to the Uitlanders. I 
may, perhaps, be told that it is not a refusal at all, since the President 
offered a scheme by which the existing residential qualification was 
much reduced. This, however, was quite illusory. Counting the year 
during which the Franchise Bill would have to be before the burghers 
previously to the Raad adopting it, no one not already naturalised 
would secure the vote under three and a-half years, while all new- 
comers would have to wait eight and a-half years. Even then the 
conditions were prohibitive. In the first place, the scheme was made 
dependent on the adoption of arbitration in all disputes between Great 
Britain and the Republic. Then the sanction of a two-thirds majority 
of the local burghers was required for every enfranchisement. 
Thirdly, power was taken to exclude everybody who had partici- 
pated in the rising of 1895-6, which might be construed to mean 
every resident in Johannesburg at the time. Finally, there was 
to be a five years’ term of probation between naturalisation and 
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(1) Impressions of South Africa, p. 574. 
(2) Select Committee Minutes, 3778, 4156, 4166. (3) Ibid., 4080-4081. 
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enfranchisement, during which the new burghers would have no voice 
in the politics of the Republic, and no claim to the protection of the 
land of their birth. It is surely no exaggeration to say that this 
was practically a refusal of the Franchise. Since the Conference, 
the scheme has been modified, but its vital defects have remained. 
On this head I shall have something to say presently. 

This, then, is the “ new situation ” referred to by Mr. Chamberlain 
in announcing the failure of the Bloemfontein Conference. It pre- 
sents to us, on the one hand, the Uitlander question grown into a 
crisis of Imperial magnitude, while on the other, the only peaceful 
and effective means of solving it appear to have receded more than 
ever beyond our reach. At the same time the Government is con- 
fronted with the serious advice of its High Commissioner to grasp the 
nettle—to give “some striking proof of the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government not to be ousted from its position in South 
Africa.” ‘ And the best proof,” adds Sir Alfred Milner, “alike of 
its power and its justice, would be to obtain for the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal a fair share in the government of the country which owes 
everything to their exertions.” * In other words the Transvaal is to 
be coerced into granting a moderate, fair Franchise. 

The first question which arises out of this advice of Sir Alfred 
Milner is, whether we have the right to intervene in such a cause. 
It is a nice question in international law, more especially as the right 
of intervention for the protection of aliens in foreign states is no- 
where very clearly defined. That it exists, however, and can be 
enforced in a very drastic way against states whose ideas are alien 
to those of European peoples, are shown by the capitulations and 
consular jurisdictions in Oriental countries. This legal difficulty, 
however, scarcely arises in the Transvaal, because, by virtue of the 
Suzerainty, it is not a complete sovereign state, and the circum- 
stances under which its independence was granted pre-suppose a 
condition of responsibility to the Paramount Power to act justly 
and so shape its policy as to prove a source of peace and strength 
to the whole of South Africa. This was clearly laid down by the 
Imperial Government in the Proclamation by which the Sand River 
Convention was revoked, and the independence of the Republic 
abolished, in 1877.5 The chief offence of the Transvaal on that 
occasion was that, by its ill-treatment of the Kaffirs, it was jeopar- 
dising the peace of South Africa. Its offence to-day is of the same 
kind, but on a much larger scale. Instead of Kaflirs it is Englishmen 
who are being ill-used, and the danger to the peace of South Africa 
lies not in a possible native war, but in a conflict of the white races. 
Moreover, the treatment of aliens in the Transvaal, at the time of the 


(1) See telegraphic despatch on Conference, Times, June 10, 1899. 
(2) Blue Book, C. 9345, p. 212. (3) Ibid., C. 1776, p. 157. 
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negotiation of the London Convention, was on the basis of ordinary 
civilised states—the only condition being a residential qualification 
of five years—and the obvious assumption underlying the Convention 
was that this treatment would not be essentially modified. Apart, 
however, from any legal right, it is doubtful whether any State would 
tolerate that a community of its nationals should be treated—even by 
a foreign State, much less a semi-feudatory—in the same way as the 
Uitlanders of Johannesburg are now treated by the Boers. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that there is a legal right to intervene. 

The next question is whether, supposing we have the right, it would 
be well to avail ourselves of it. If the evidence of Sir Alfred Milner 
is accepted there would seem to be no alternative. In this connection, 
however, I prefer to emphasise the Colonial and Imperial rather than 
the local question, although that alone is a sufficient justification for 
strong measures. Hitherto it has been supposed that the coercion of 
the Transvaal would permanently alienate the Colonial Dutch, but it 
is now very clear that the more dangerous course is to suffer Presi- 
dent Kruger’s more or less veiled defiances. His apparent triumphs, 
coupled with the humiliating “captivity” of the Uitlanders, stimulate 
Dutch national aspirations, and paves the way to sedition. Now, from 
the point of view of Imperial interests, we cannot afford to have 
permanent disaffection in South Africa; and South Africa, in its own 
interests, cannot afford that the Dutch Republics shall be encouraged 
in their Particularism. The Imperial view has been admirably stated 
by Lord Kimberley. Writing to the late Lord Selborne, after the 
Majuba Hill surrender, when there was a possibility of the renewal of 
the war, owing to the unwillingness of the Volksraad to ratify the 
Pretoria Convention, he thus laid down the broad principles of our 
South African policy :— 


“T entirely agree with you that we ought to maintain a firm attitude. But 
there is a disposition in so many members of our party to imagine that an Empire 
can be and ought to be maintained without ever resorting to force, that I foresee 
difficulties when it comes to the real pinch. We have, as you justly say, to con- 
sider our position, not only in South Africa but all over the world. South 
Africa itself is viewed with far too much indifference by many of our politicians. 
Everyone who has considered the question knows that the route to India by 
the Suez Canal and Egypt cannot be relied upon in case of a great war. The 
Cape route will then be of enormous importance to us, and it isan entire delusion 
to imagine that we could hold Cape Town, abandoning the rest. If we allow our 
supremacy in South Africa to be taken from us we shall be ousted before long 
from that country altogether.’’! 


Every word of this letter might be applied to’ the present situa- 
tion, but with far greater force than in 1881. We are now 
confronted by an undisguised attempt to overthrow our supremacy, 


(1) Selborne: Memorials, Personal and Political, vol. ii., p. 6. 
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and with that attempt a large body of Colonial Dutch feeling is in 
sympathy. Clearly it is our duty to give, as Sir Alfred Milner 
asks, a “striking proof” that we do not intend to relinquish our 
supremacy. This duty is rendered the more imperative by the reflection 
that our interests in India and Eastern Asia are far greater now than 
they were eighteen years ago, and that, owing to recent political 
events, they demand more of our solicitude. Another consideration 
to be borne in mind is that South Africa is not the only colony in 
which we have mixed races to rule, and that if we allowed ourselves to 
be dictated to by the alien element there we might soon find disastrous 
fruits of the example elsewhere. 

In demonstrating our supremacy in the form required by Sir 
Alfred Milner, I am convinced, too, that we shall be acting in the 
best interests of South Africa. The great need of the local Colonies 
and States is Confederation. They require it even more than Canada 
and Australia, for, as Sir George Grey always insisted, they have a 
formidable native problem to deal with which, in the years to come, 
will tax all their united energies. The one hope of Confederation lies 
in a firm enforcement of the British supremacy. "When once the 
Transvaal is made to feel that the suzerainty is a real thing, there 
will be a chance for the Dominion of South Africa, but, if ever the 
suzerainty is abandoned, the Dominion will never be. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether in that event a British South Africa would 
long endure. 

Granting, then, the necessity of firm intervention, what form should 
our action take ? Sir Alfred Milner pleads boldly for a demand that 
the Transvaal shall concede an immediate and effective franchise on 
the moderate lines laid down by himself at the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman finds this proposal 
“anomalous, incongruous, and absurd,” because, as he says, it would 
help Britons to “ un-British themselves,” and become the citizens of a 
“ foreign country.” * The Governor of the Cape, however, does not deny 
this, but, as a practical man, he is not deterred by seeming paradoxes, 
and he clings to his scheme because he believes it would prove the 
shortest, sharpest, and most effective way of solving the whole problem. 
There is very good reason for thinking that his anticipations are 
justified. I am not sure, indeed, that his proposal is even quite so 
much of a paradox as the Leader of the Opposition seems to imagine, 
for the Transvaal is not in the fullest sense of the term a foreign 
country, and the Uitlanders would not entirely “un-British them- 
selves,” seeing that over their allegiance to the Republic would 
always be their allegiance to the suzerainty. Moreover, “anomalous, 
incongruous, and absurd” though it be, it would certainly have the 
effect of ending a crying scandal, and placing the white men of South 

(1) Zimes, Juno 19, 1899. 
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Africa on a political and civil equality. We Liberals need not be too 
fastidious about anomalies when such an end is to be served. 

But I have another reason for approving Sir Alfred Milner’s 
proposal. It is the most merciful course we can adopt towards the 
Transvaal, and the most respectful of the political status quo in South 
Africa. It offers the Transvaal an opportunity of regenerating itself 
from within, and consolidating its independence upon a broad and 
invigorating basis. Good government, of which it stands so much in 
need, both for its own sake and the sake of South Africa, must come 
either from within or without. If it comes from without, through a 
prolonged series of controversies with the Paramount Power, it must 
end in the modification, to a considerable extent, of the right of the 
state to self-government. If it comes from within, even under a 
threat of compulsion, the autonomy and stability of the Republic will 
be assured. 

That this end will be attained without war, so long as we make 
it manifest that we are resolved to employ coercion failing gentler 
methods, I am convinced. The Boers do not want war, and indeed 
they have nothing but an impracticable aspiration to fight for. 
Neither the independence of their Republic, nor their predominance as 
a caste, is threatened. That their leaders are really anxious for peace 
is shown by the desperate bargaining of President Kruger himself 
during the last three weeks, and the alacrity with which the Raad and 
the Burghers have sanctioned each fresh concession. One by one he 
has dropped the safeguards which made his Bloemfontein scheme 
illusory. He has given up the Arbitration condition, he has aban- 
doned the stipulation that each naturalisation shall be endorsed by a 
two-thirds majority of local Burghers, and he has consented to an 
increased Parliamentary representation of the goldfields. He has also 
reduced the income qualification, and has agreed to admit the ex- 
reformers to the benefits of his scheme. Unfortunately, while these 
benefits are thus rendered accessible, they are still very far off. Even 
now no considerable number of Uitlanders can reach them for eight 
and a-half years. This fact, together with the anomalous probationary 
clause, must render the scheme useless in our eyes; for, without an 
immediate enfranchisement on an effective scale, all the perils of the 
present situation—local, Colonial and Imperial—will remain unrelieved. 
Let us then be firm for at least the principle of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
scheme. President Kruger is far too astute a man to deceive himself 
as to its effect, and if he knows it will not jeopardise the Republic 
and the preponderance of his people, he is not likely to resist it by a 
war which would inevitably destroy both. 

DrrPLomaricus. 











ANIMA SEMPLICETTA;' 
OR, THE DUCHESS OF NONA. 


‘¢ T’Anima semplicetta, che sa nulla, 
Salvo che, mossa da lieto fattore, 
Volentier torna a cid che la trastulla.” 
—Puvna., xvi, 88. 


i 
BOCCA BACIATA. 


“ Nor unprosperous is your Erasmus in England,” wrote that dextrous man 
to one Faustus, a poet; and then—‘‘To touch upon one among many 
delights, there are girls in this land divinely fair—soft, easy, and more 
wooing than any of your Muses. Moreover, they have a custom which 
cannot be too much honoured. Wheresoever you go a-visiting the girls all 
kiss you. With kisses you come in, with kisses depart; returning they 
kiss you again. Cometh one to you, the kisses fly between ; doth she go 
away, with kisses you are torn asunder; meeting in any place, kisses 
abound. Go where you will, it is all kisses. Indeed, my Faustus, had you 
but once tasted of lips so fragrant and so soft, not for a time only but to 
your end of days you would chovse to be a pilgrim in this England.” By 
no means the only stranger to be charmed by our welcoming girls was 
Erasmus. Amilcare Passavente, ofa darker blood, found such kisses sweet: 
those of one at least he vowed to call his own. What he made of them, 
what they of him, what other diverting matter appertains to the kisser and 
the kissed, you shall understand who care to read. 

Mary was her name in Our Lord, Lovel that of her father in the flesh, a 
respectable wharfinger of Bankside. Molly, Mawkin, Moll Lovel, ‘long 
Moll Lovel,” and other things similar she was to her kinsfolk and acquaint- 
anee, who had seen her handsome body outstrip her simple mind. Good 
girl that she was, she carried her looks as easily as a packet of groceries 
about the muddy ways of Wapping, went to church, went to market, 
gossipped out the dusk at the garden-gate, or on the old wharf, after the 
*prentices had gone, linked herself waist to waist with maiden friends. 
Up-river or down she trafficked in a wherry, and took the waterman’'s 
tender glances as part receipt for his hire. In a word this winsome, rosy 
creature, grown hardy in a kind soil, adventured herself at ease among 
them that might have been her poets, adorers, or raveners, nor thought to 
be cheapened by the liberty she employed. She was rather shy with 
strangers, conscious of her height, awkward under observation, blushing to 
know she blushed ; but simple as the day, pleased with flattery, pleased 
with other trifles—trinkets, snatched kisses, notes slipt into the prayer- 
book, &e., &c. She told her mother everything before she went to bed, sat 
on her father's knee when she was too old and much too tall for it, dreamed 


(1) Copyright, 1899, by Maurice Hewlett, in the United States of America. 
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of lovers, hid trembling when they came, had palpitations, never told a fib 
or refused a sweetmeat; she was, in fact, just the honest, red-cheeked, 
pretty, shy, simpleton of a lass you will meet by the round dozen in our 
country, who grows into the plump wife of Master Churchwarden-in-broad- 
cloth, bears a half-score children, gets flushed after mid-day dinner, and 
would sooner miss church than the postman any day in the year. Such 
was Molly Lovel at nineteen, honestly handsome and honestly a fool, whom 
in Bankside they knew as Long-legged Moll. 

To Amilcare Passavente, the young merchant-adventurer from Leghorn, 
ravished as he was by the spell of her cool lips, she became at once ‘‘ La 
divina Maria,” or shorter, “La Diva”; and in a very light space of time, 
when his acquaiutance with her and hers with his tongue had ripened, she 
had quite a nosegay of names: Madonna Collebianca (my Lady White- 
throat), Donna Fiordispina, La Bella Rosseggiante, were three among three 
dozen flowers of speech, picked from a highly-scented garden of such for 
her adorning. Amilcare translated them in his hoarse, eager voice, helped 
on by his hands (which were rapid) and his beseeching eyes (which had 
the flattery of deference), not only to Molly apart, but to all or any of her 
acquaintance who could listen without giggling. Molly pressed her bosom ; 
her friends as they loitered home said in each other's ears, ‘‘ Blessed Lord, 
what will become of Gregory Drax?” Gregory Drax was the broad-girthed 
young master of a trading smack which coasted between London and 
Berwick, and was even at that hour in Kirkley Roads standing off Yarmouth. 

All a summer this endured, but went no further, while Amilcare, new to 
the blunt ways of the English, was unable to stomach their cropt speech any 
better than their sour beer. Those who heard his florid paraphrase took it 
gravely, yet held by their ‘‘ Moll Lovel.” They wished that Gregory Drax 
might have a fair wind home ; they wondered what Master Lovel was about, 
trusted that the black-eyed rascal (whose speech was too glib, surely, to be 
honest) would not make a fool of the girlk He very soon showed them 
that, whatever else he did, he intended to make a woman of her. Let them 
hold, said he (for once expressing his contempt) to their ‘‘ Molly Lovel ’’— 
the name was the Shadow. He would hold, as at that moment he was very 
devoutly holding, Molly herself—aha! the blessed Substance. And when 
the young Molly let herself go whither her soft desires had long since fled ; 
when she felt the heart of Amilcare jumping against hers, his cheek, his lips, 
his soft syllabling, her own breathless replies—then at last Amilcare, quite 
enraptured, finding everything about her wonder and delight, made shift to 
catch up some waft of her very tongue, closer savour of her very home, and 
ealled her on high his adorable, his unending, his altogther soul-devastating, 
destroying mistress, ‘‘ Madonna Mollavella.’”” Good Master Lovel the whar- 
finger neither knew his daughter nor his father’s name in this long-drawn 
compound of liquids; he was troubled, very doubtful, anxious for Gregory 
Drax; but all Lombardy and the Emilian March came to know it in time. 
Amileare rode down opposition. Eloquence! were ever such cries to great 
Heaven, such invitations to Olympus, slappings of the forehead, punchings 
of the ribs, in Wapping before ? Molly in tears on her mother’s breast, Amil- 
care on his knees, the neighbours at the door: Master Lovel, good man, 
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abominated such scenes. Father Pounce married them at St. Saviour's in 
Southwark ; money abounded, the dowry passed from hani to hand. Ona 
gusty November morning there sailed out of the London River the barque 
Santa Fina of Leghorn, having on board Amilcare Passavente and Donna 
Maria his wife, bound (as all believed) for that port, and thence by long 
roads to their country of adoption—not Pisa, nor Lucca, nor any place 
Tuscan ; but Nona in the March of Emilia. No: Erasmus was not the only 
traveller whirled about by English kisses, nor Molly Lovel the only simple 
witch in turn bewitched. 


II. 
AMILCARE : COMMERCE AND THE AFFECTIONS, 


Motty was a handsome fool: let there be no doubt about that. There 
was no romance in her, though sentiment enough. She lacked the historic 
sense ; and if she thought of Rome at all, supposed it a collection of ware- 
houses, jetties, and a church or two—an unfamiliar Wapping upon a river 
with a long name. Her sensations on the voyage were those of sea-sickness, 
on the golden hazy Campagna those of home-sickness unaffected. Affecta- 
tion of any sort was far from her. If she was happy she showed her white 
teeth, if wretched she either pouted or cried; if she liked you there were 
kisses, if she distrusted you she grew red. But she distrusted no one: 
why should she? Since every act of hers was, in seeming, a caress of 
personal intention, every one loved her. As for her husband, when he was 
not sacramentally engaged, he mutely raved to the stars, protesting by his 
dimmed eyes, moving lips and strained-out arms how every breath she took 
was to him also an inspiration. Her frankness, the truth lucent in her 
eyes, herabounding receptivity—for she believed everything she was told 
and objected to nothing—her sweet long body, the tired grace with which 
she carried her lovely head, her tender, stroking ways, the evenness of her 
temper (which only that of her teeth could surpass), all this threatened to 
make of Amileare a poet or a saint, something totally disparate from his 
immediate proposals, His nature saved him for the game which his nature 
had taught him. 

In that great game he had to play Molly (though he loved her dearly) 
must be, he saw, his prime counter. Coming to England to negotiate bills 
of exchange, he had Molly thrownin. She would do more for him than rose- 
nobles. He ecstatized over his adorable capture ; but saw no reason in that 
why he should not lay it out to advantage. It would not cheapen in the 
chaffer; on the contrary, give him the usufruct for a few years and he 
would be not only the happiest but the most considerable of men. Trium- 
phant Bacchus! (so he mused to himself) what had he not gained? A 
year’s pay for his men, the confidence of the “ Signori” of Nona, the 
acclamations of the Piazza and the Council Chamber at once—and Molly 
Lovel. Hey! that was best of all. For her sake, and by her means, he 
would be Oapitano del Popolo. What else ? That would do for a beginning. 
If Molly could turn his head, she could turn other heads, he supposed. A 
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turned head meant a disponable body, a bending back, an obsequious knee, 
even acarcase at a quick hand’s discretion ; votes in Council, delirium in 
the Piazza, Te Deum in the Church. Amilcare knew his countrymen: he 
that knows them half as well will have no trouble in conceiving how these 
trade-calculations can consist witha great deal of true love. And what was 
Amilcare’s trade ? His trade was politics, the stock whereof was the people 
of Nona, the shifty, chattering, lightweight spawn of one of those little 
burnt-brick and white cities of the Lombard Plain—set deep in trees, domed, 
belfried, full of gardens and fountains and public places+-which owed their 
independence to being too near a pair of rival States to be worth either’s 
conquering. There were some score of these strewn over Southern Emilia 
and Romagna in those days, and the time was almost at hand, and with it 
the man, to sweep them all into one common net of wretchedness, But 
Amileare had no clear thought of that. For the moment Nona was as 
peaceful as Forli, or Rimini, or Pesaro, or Faenza, thanks to him and his 
“ Centaurs,” that famous band of Free Riders he had levied from the Tuscan 
Hills. Very much at his mercy, safe under the eye of his trusted Secretary, 
awaiting his return, he fully intended that peace to continue when she fell 
huddling to him. It would, indeed, be his care; for it was a maxim of 
Italian politics, that no man willingly stirs after dinner. 

The situation was still pretty delicate ; he had done little more than win 
foothold. In the late struggles with Parma he had intrigued with great 
address; sold himself and his Centaurs to Farnese, brought that thick- 
necked hero up to the very walls of Nona, then (in the nick of time) sold 
himself at double the price to the city he was besieging and routed his 
yesterday’s master by an attack in flank just as the Nonesi were carrying 
the trenches in front. In the excitement of that wonderful hour—Farnese 
in full flight, himself borne on men’s shoulders round the Piazza, thanks- 
giving in the Cathedral, clouds of incense, clashing bells, wine running in 
the Fontana delle Grazie—he had for a moment been tempted to believe the 
times ripe for a proclamation: ‘‘ Amilcar, Dei Gratia, Nonarum Dux,’ &c. 
He had his treble wages in his pocket, the hearts of the whole city throbbing 
at his feet. Hewas a young man: tempted he certainly was. But Grifone 
(the Secretary) touched his elbow, and showed a straightened lip. He would 
not risk it. He contented himself with a footing, the Palazzo Bagnacavallo 
rent-free, and the title of ‘‘Gonfalonerius Populorum Libertatis,” which 
looked passably well about a broad seal. ‘Pater Patriae,”’ ‘ Nonarum 
Dux,” the control of the bread-tax—all should be added to him in time, if 
only the Borgia could be fed elsewhere. At the thought of that hearty 
eater stalled in the Vatican he felt that he might indeed thank God for his 
lovely Molly. With her for decoy even that game-bird might be lured. 
Lying on the poop of the Santa Fina, his dark eyes questing over her face, 
her hands among his curls, he seemed to Molly the wonder of the world. 
So of her world he was; but he meant to be that of his own—a very 
different world. 

He was a lithe, various creature, this Amileare Passavente, his own 
paradox. Quick as a bird of prey he was, and at times as inert, dark as 
night, eagle-faced, flat-browed, stiff and small in the head, clean-featured, 
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with decisive lips. A very fluent speaker, hoarse in voice, but cunning in 
the vibrations he could lend it, he was in action as light and fierce as a 
flame; at rest,as massive as a block of stone, impervious to threats or 
prayers or tears. Women loved him easily, men followed him blindly, and 
both for the same reason, that they believed him ruthless to all but them. 
selves. Ruthless, indeed, he had been, and was to al] and sundry. Molly 
was the one apparent exception, and in her eyes he was perfect. For her 
immediate comfort this may have been true of him. He was a brave lover, 

He taught her to falter endearments ia his own tongue: he was carino, 
caro amico, anima mia, sovrano del mio cuor, and many other things more 
intimate. In return he gave her a homage which was not without a certain 
depth because it was done with foresight. He taught her to be his slave 
by professing himself hers, and so touching her generosity as well as her 
humility. At all this she was very apt. There was a fund of deep affee- 
tion in the girl, the makings of an excellent wife, a devoted mother ; far 
more stuff than should go to serve as toy for a man’s idle hours, Also she 
was very demonstrative, by no means averse (quite the contrary, indeed) 
to demonstrations on his part. She loved to walk belted by his arm, loved 
to put her head on his shoulder, or have her chin lifted that eyes or lips 
might be kissed. These favours, which his nation was accustomed to keep 
at home, she wore without self-consciousness abroad. It enchanted Amil- 
care, not only as a thing beautiful in itself, but as a clear source of profit 
in his schemes. He pictured the havoc she would work in a hall full of 
the Signori—keen men all—when she sailed through the rooms offering 
her lips to whoso would greet them ‘‘ English fashion.’’ Why, the whole 
city would be her slave—eh, and more than the city! Bentivoglio of 
Bologna, Il Moro of Milan, Ordelaffi, Manfredi, Farnese, the Borgia, the 
Gonzaga, D'Este of Ferrara, Riario, Montefeltro, Orsini—by the ‘Saint of 
Padua, he wou!d face them each with his beautiful wife, charm them, turn 
their heads, and then—ping/ Let the neatest wrist win the odd trick. 
Very pleasant schemes of witchery and silent murder did he make as the 
Santa Fina drove him through the dark blue waters on bis honeymoon, 
und at last brought him up to point out to his adoring instrument a low 
golden shore, a darker line of purple shadow beyond, and in the midst a 
white tower which gleamed like snow. ‘‘Civita Vecchia, my queen of 
ladies! Rome beyond it; beyond that Nona—Nouna and glorious life 
for thee and me!”’ he cried, as he waved her towards these splendid things. 
But Molly snuggled closer to him and sighed. 

Very sensitive to alien moods, he was conscious of the jar. ‘* You are 
sad, beloved ?’’ he asked her softly. ‘* You are thinking of your own 
land?” 

‘No, no, dearest: not that now. I was thinking only—but it is foolish- 
ness of a fool,’’ said Molly, hiding her face. 

‘‘ You cannot be a fool, blessed one, since you are not so muchas human 
as I see you now,” he whispered, holding her close. ‘‘ You are a rosy 
god at this moment, my treasure. You are all colour of dawn, auroral, 
colour of tender fires. Tell me your thought, my holy one.’’ She whis- 
pered it back. 
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“It was—that you will be full of business at Nona, Amilcare. You will 
have no time to love your poor Molly.” The rogue was fishing for protesta- 
tions, and got them. 

“Love you!” he cried. ‘ Ah! tell me how long I have to live, and I 
will tell you the hours of my love,O my soul!” 

‘‘But you will be abroad, a-horseback, with your captains, in the 
tents——”’ 

‘‘ Why, yes, that must be so,” he owned. “ But I shall love you the more 
for that, Molletta.”’ 

She pretended to pout, fidgetted in his arm, arched her neck. ‘ But 
how shall I know it, Amilcare, if I am not there ?”’ 

‘‘ By what I do to you when [ return, dearest love,” cried he, and there- 
after, speaking by signs, was better understood. 


Il. 


MARKET COVERT, 


Tazy made Rome a day or two after that little tender and exchange of 
vows, having disembarked amid a crowd of clamorous Amilcares in rags— 
she could see some dear trait of him in each; trailed across the bleached 
marches (with the Sabine Hills like a purple hem beyond) ; caught the sun 
at Cervetri, and entered the dusty town by the Porta Cavalleggieri on one 
of those beaten white noons when the shadows look to be cut out of ebony 
and the wicked old walls forbidden to keep still. The very dust seems 
alive, quivering and restless under heat. St. Peter’s Church, smothered in 
rush mats, was a-building, the marble blocks had the vivid force of lightning ; 
two or three heretic friars were being haled by the Ponte Sant’ Angelo to a 
burning in the Vatican; Molly was almost blind, had a headache, a back- 
ache, and a heartache. Amileare, who had fallen in with a party of Lancers 
by the way, had ridden for a league or two in vehement converse with their 
lieutenant. To him he seemed to have more to say than ever to her. She 
felt hurt and wanted to cry. 

At their inn they learned the news—that is, Amilcare learned it, for 
Molly was languishing upon a bed, forgotten and mercifully forgetting. 
Poetty news it was. Don Cesare, it appeared, had stabbed the Duke of 
Gandia, his brother, three nights ago and thrown him into the Tiber. The 
body had only been fished out yesterday ; it had nine wounds in it, includ- 
ing one in the throat big enough to put your fist in. It was a sieve, nota 
body: perforated! His Holiness? Ah, he could be heard even here, 
howling in the Vatican, like a bitch in an empty house. Don Cesare was in 
hiding, reported at Foligno. To-morrow there was to be a Holy Conclave— 
all the Cardinals. God knew what Alexander had or had not in his mind, 
the conscious-stricken old dog. It was known what he had not in his 
house, at least. Vannozza had been thrice refused admission ; so also La 
Bella Lucrezia. Think of it! 

This was very grave news to Amilcare’s private ear. Cesare was his 
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deadly enemy, the one man he honestly feared, the one man, consequently, 
he wanted to meet. He was still brooding over it when the broad-backed 
butcher they call Il Drudo slammed him on the back. 

‘Fortune is with you, Passavente—the slut! She gives you time to 
breathe. The Borgia had a sinking of the stomach; he hankered after a 
filling of Lombard sausage a little while since. Gandia cut in, and Cesare 
cut in, per Bacco! But mark my words, Amilcare, the appetite will return, 
You will have the Duke in your Marches before many days. Therefore my 
advice to you is—avoid Foligno; fortify Nona,” 

Amilcare looked his man in the face. 

“And my advice to myself, Galeotto, is—seek Foligno, and so fortify 
Nona. Addio,” He went out like a man who has found his way. 

‘‘ Now what the devil did the fellow mean by that?” cried Il Drado, 
with his thick fingers out. 

*“‘ Devilry expresses it,” said a sly Secretary in black. 

Molly in dreams, soft as a child and glossy with sleep, looked too beauti- 
ful for a disturbing hand to dare anything that night. It would have been 
the act of a brute, not Amilcare’s act. In small things he was all gentleness. 
He crept into bed like a cat, fearful of waking her, and next morning con- 
trived, by a fit of coughing, to waken her no more than half. The rest he did 
by methods equally adroit, until by imperceptible degrees she learned that 
Rome might give no ease to her feet. He had her in the saddle and all 
the baggage mules away an hour after the sun. 

Arrived at Foligno, he found that his great enemy was at sanctuary in 
the Convent of Olivet, biting his nails there in a red fume. Hidden behind 
spires of cypress, Olivet stood outside the walls, a sun-dyed white building 
deep under brown eaves. Cesare, it was reported, was quite alone with his 
moods, now consumed by fidgetty remorse for what he might have lost in 
his brother’s blood, now confident and inclined to blusterous hilarity, now 
shuddering under an obsession of nerves. In any guise he was dangerous, 
but worst of all when the black fit of suspicion was upon him, So he now 
seemed ; for being told who waited upon him, he refused point-blank to see 
anybody. Amilcare, at the door, heard his ‘ Vattene, vattene! Non 
seccami!” (Out, out! Don’t pester me!) rocking down the dim passages 
of the house; and Molly, whom this sudden new expedition had bereft of 
what wit she had, turned pale to hear the roaring beast. ‘‘ Ah, love, love, 
love, let us run away! I like not this empty place,” whimpered the girl, 
holding her husband’s arm ; but he gently removed her hand, kissed it and 
held it. 

«Courage, dear one, I shall be by thy side. Much depends upon this 
adventure,” he urged in fervent whispers, knowing how much to a tittle. To 
the monk who came out, distended with Cesare’s explosives, he addressed 
himself in a vernacular too fluid for Molly to catch up. ‘I pray you, 
reverend brother, recommend me yet once more to the feet of his Resplen- 
dency, saying that not I alone supplicate his favours. Add that I have 
with me to present my most beautiful wife, that she may assure him with 
her own lips how very much she is his slave.” The pantomime of piteous 
beseeching hands, of eyebrows exquisitely arched, told more than his worJs 
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They showed to a hair's-breadth how far he expected, how far was prepared 
to tempt his customer. No pedlar before a doorful of girls’ sidelong heads 
could more deftly have marketed his wares. The monk, too, sidled his 
head; he pursed his mouth, furrowed with a finger in his dewlap, tried to 
appraise the wares. But to allow this would have been to forestall the 
market. ‘Ah! for love of the saints, go, my brother !’’ he was entreated, 
with gentle persistence ; and so worked upon, he waddled away. 

Amilcare let fall a hearty sigh and considered Molly with anxiety. He 
had not dared to say a word to her of what her entertainer was, or what 
her part should be. Premeditation might throw her out of balance, con- 
scious art might exhibit her a scheming courtesan ; in her artlessness lay 
all her magic. No, no, he trusted her. She was still adorably English— 
witness her on the ship! He could see how she would do, how the sight 
would ravish him, lover as he was; for the rest he must trust to his early 
calculations, Yes! he was ready to stake everything upon this move. 
The Borgia would be at her feet: so at his feet also. Oh, wise, wise 
Amileare ! 

“ His Eminence the Duke will receive your Lordship,” said the returning 
monk, and turned once more to lead the way. ‘‘ My saint, my lamb, my 
meek burnished dove !’’ breathed Amilcare in a glow, and pressed her to 
his heart behind the frate’s broad back. 

Cesare, magnificently tawny in black velvet, was in a window, raking 
with a white hand at his beard, a prey, evidently, to cross-tides of fever. 
When his visitors were announced he looked sharply round ; but Molly 
was hooded, her face deep in the shade. Of Passavente he had not the 
slightest concern. That hero was prostrate, bowing and chattering, and 
explaining with his hands. 

Molly stayed twittering by the door, wonderful because she saw her 
King of Men cringing like a footboy before a shorter than himself. True, 
it was case of a Duke; but she had not known such dealings in Wapping. 
There men doffed caps to my Lord or his Grace ; they gave and took their 
due, but did not writhe on the floor. And then this particular Duke's 
blockish inattention to what her lord was saying filled her with concern. 
There he leaned, and there he looked out of the window at the twinkling 
acacias, and there he picked his beard. Amilcare’s tact must have deserted 
him, since he could let this simple slave turn critic. But the part, in any 
case, was difficult. Presently the Duke threw him a hasty phrase, a sort 
of pish, man / which cut him off in the midst of a period, and walked 
towards Molly in the doorway. Amilcare flew before on tenterhooks. 
Cesare came graciously on—it was curious to see how his face had cleared ; 
Molly dropt a curtsey, covering herself closer with a hand at the hood’s tie. 
Cesare showed his teeth, held out both his hands. Passavente, with a dis- 
playing air full of alacrity and deference, unveiled his wife, and she went 
forward to greet his Grace. 

He had uncovered her like a dealer, but even so she thrilled to feel his 
touch upon her shoulders, and skowed herself blushing with the emotion, 
lovelier for love. Cesare was really startled to see how deeply beautiful 
she was; but with more command of himself than the other trafficker was 
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careful not to show it. He smiled yet more sunnily; his words were some 
pleasant, friendly compliment. Molly, guessing it so, came nearer, took his 
open hands, and put up her face for his kiss, Cesar Borgia took a deep 
breath before he accepted of the rest. Then he did kiss her, twice. He 
was ridiculously pleased, very much in confusion for a little while. Since 
he could say nothing and she had nothing to say, the pair of them stood 
hand-clasped, smiling, dim-eyed, and red in the face, like two glad children 
—Amilcare, anxious mothering hen, clucking about them. The Duke, 
having recovered himself, murmured some courtesy, and led his captive to 
a seat in the window. His half-dozen English words and her six Italian, 
his readiness, her simplicity, put matters on a friendly footing; very soon 
Molly was chattering like a school-girl, Cesare was enchanted, he re- 
covered his gaiety, forgot his bloody hands, his anxieties, schemes, fret at 
inaction. He ordered a meal to be served at once, kept Molly close to his 
side, heaped her plate, pledged her in wine. He went so far as to forget all 
common precautions, and eat whatsoever was put before him. Amilcare, 
who missed nothing, thought to himself, ‘‘ Hey! if this was my house of 
Nona, amico, and the time six months hence, you would sleep where you 
supped.”’ But Cesare had no thought of Amilcare until the end. Then he 
clapped him on the shoulder. ‘‘My Passavente,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you have 
gone far on your pearl-fishing and dived deeper than most of us, but by our 
hope of salvation you have found a jewel of price! And ah, Madonna,” he 
said, with his burning eyes on the girl, “you have brought the sun into 
Italy. You shall be called Principessa della Pace, who heal all sorrow and 
strife by the light of your face.” 

‘‘T humbly thank your Grace,” said Molly, very grateful; but Amilcare 
dropt upon one knee, 

“Splendour,” says he, ‘‘ deign to visit our poor house in Nona, if you 
would learn what willing service is.”’ 

‘‘My friend, be sure of me,” said the Borgia, and meant it. ‘‘ Do you 
bid me come, Princess ?”” His looks ate her up. Molly hung her head. 

‘** T shall in all things serve your Grace,”’ said she with a curtsey. She 
kissed him again, and then Amilcare took heraway. Borgia wrote sonnets 
that night. 

‘* Mollavella, pearl of ladies,” whispered her ardent husband, when they 
were on the North Road and in the thick of the violet Roman night, 
‘‘never have I felt such joy in you as this day.’’ He looked up at the 
massed company of the stars. ‘‘ Fiery in all that galaxy, yonder I see 
my own star!” he cried in a transport. ‘ Behold, it points us dead to 
the North. O Star, lit by a star! ‘'Tis you have set it burning clear, 
my glorious Princess,” 

“Dearest heart, I shall die of love,” sighed Molly, out of herself at such 
praise. ‘‘ But indeed I have done little enough for you as yet.” 

‘‘More than you think, or can dream,” he answered, and spoke truly ; 
for the girl saw nothing in their late visit but a civility done to a great 
lord. 

“If the Duke comes to Nona, Amileare, I will try to put him at his 
ease,’’ she said after a little. 
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“Try, try, dear soul, it is all that I wish.” 

‘He seemed not so to me when first we went to him, Amilcare.” 

Amilcare shrugged. 

‘** Eh, per la Madonna!’ he began, as who should say, ‘‘ Being known 
for his brother’s butcher, how should he be?” But he stayed in time. 

‘‘ He has many enemies,” he added quietly. 


IV. 
MARKET OVERT. 


Nona, little city of domes and belfries and square loggias, all in a cluster 
behind brown walls; with gates of Roman masonry, stolid Lombard 
church, a piazza of colonnades and restless poplar trees; of a splayed 
fountain where the Three Graces, back to back, spurt water from their 
breasts of bronze—Nona, in our time, is not to be discerned from the rail- 
way, although you may see its ranked mulberry-trees and fields of maize, 
and guess its pleasant seat in the plain well enough. It is about the size 
of Parma, a cheerful, leisurely place, abounding in shade and deep door- 
ways and cafés, having some thirty churches (mostly baroque), a fine 
Palazzo della Ragione in the principal square, and the remains of a cathe- 
dral of the ninth century glooming behind a monstrous facade of the 
seventeenth, all whitewash, cornucopias, and sprawling Apostles. Thus it 
seems now to the strayed traveller who, breaking his journey at Castel 
Bolognese, simmers for four hours in an omnibus along with priests, flies, 
fleas, and old women. The cortege from Papal territory saw a vastly 
different city of it when it approached the gates in the early spring of 1494. 
The young leafage shimmered like a veil of golden gauze, the poplar buds 
were pink and brown, the chestnuts had all their candles afire, larks by 
dozens were abroad in the clear sky. Below the old Rocca del Capitan 
Vecchio—a grizzled and blind block of masonry on a spur of limestone, 
which held not a few of Ezzelin’s secrets—two miles from Nona, stood a 
company of boys and girls in white garments, their laps full of flowers. 
Their shrill song of welcome hailed the riders, and to the same hopeful 
music they went on. The towers were all standing in those days, the 
battlements intact; at every gate stood a guard. The Cathedral of the 
Santi Apostoli had no Apostles ; its great front was a cube of unfinished 
brick ; but colonnades ran in all the streets, row after row of beautifully 
ordered arches; over them were jutting cornices enriched with dancing 
children, sea monsters, tritons, dolphins, nymphs blowing conches, Nereus, 
Thetis and all their sleek familiars, moulded in red clay. The fountain 
shone, the displayed Graces jetted their crystal store ; from every window 
hung carpets, on every tower a gonfalon, from every church belfry came 
the riot of bells. The people were massed at the gates, at the windows, on 
roofs and loggias and balconies—a motley of orange and blue, crimson and 
green. Soldiers lined the ways, priests with banners were on the steps of 
their churches. ‘‘ Evviva Amilecare! Evviva Madonna Inglese !”’ ran like 
a river of sound from the gates about the streets, until in the Piazza 
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Grande, where the Signoria waited in the solemn estate of brocade and 
ermine, the volume of it had the throbbing roll of breakers on a cliff. Thud 
upon thud came, “ Evviva!” each with a shock which made pale Molly 
catch her breath; more than once or twice her eyes swam and she felt her- 
self wag helpless in the saddle. But Amilcare, snuffing wine, was in his glory, 
idol of a crowd he despised and meant to rule. Proud he looked and very 
greatly a ruler, firm-lipped, with a high head, and a flush on his dark cheeks, 

At the steps of the Palazzo della Ragione he halted, cap in hand. The 
trumpeters shrilled for silence, the Secretary of the Republic read a Latin 
speech ; everybody applauded what nobody understood. Amilcare, at the 
end of it, swung off his horse and ran up the steps. He embraced the 
Orator, embracéd the Signori one after another; greetings flashed about, 
tears, laughter, clappings on the back. But he kept his head throughout; 
it was seen that he wished to present his wife. Present her! Enthusiasm 
grew frenzied; he had to battle his way down the steps to regain her side. 
He lifted her lightly down, hand-in-hand they went up the steps again, 
Molly excelled herself, was the wonder of the whole city. How she curtsied 
to their lordships—what a figure she had for that grace—how tall, how 
supple, and how slim; when she gave her rosy cheek to each in turn there 
was a kind of caught sob audible in the crowd. The simplicity of the det 
brought tears to tender eyes; men laughed or looked haggard, according as 
the trouble took them; women, more at home with tears, clung to each) 
other as they cried. A marvel all believed her—an angel clean from 
Heaven ; the kiss of peace, la bocca della Cariti! A young Dominican} 
became inspired; he showed the whites of his eyes, he spumed at the lips; 
began to mutter, with gurglings in the throat. At last his words broke§ 
strangling from him—*‘O mouth of singular favour! O lips of heavenly 
dew!” he stuttered, with a finger on high see-sawing to the rhythm: “ 0) 
starry eyes conversant with the aspect of angels!” He dropped dowg 
plump in a fit, barely heard at the Palace door; but all the square surged 
with his ery—“O mouth of singular favour! O starry eyes! Evviva 
Madonna !”’ 

Men and women all told, Molly must have been forty times kissed,| 
Twice forty times would not have sufficed for the candidates who jostledj) 
strained, and prayed between the soldiers’ pikes below the steps. It would) 
be difficult to say which sex her pretty artlessness pleased the more: shé 
made the women cry, the old men prophesy, the young men dream dreams, 
Certainly there was nobody who thought ill of her for a performance 80 
glaringly counter to Italian ways, whose men kiss each other while they 
keep their women at home. The thing was so transparent, done in such 
pure good faith, there was no room for judgment in it. She went among) 
that people as, in these days, a child might still go. To those bullet-headed 
Captains, grim and shaven close, to those painted great ladies whose baré 
necks looked the more naked for their jewels, to those cruddled, be-robed 
old men, to the dapper sons of them, to their stiff-laced daughters, Molly 
went blushing, smiling, shy, and glad ; and to each she gave her fresh cheek 
and the balm of her English lips. O mouth of singular favour! O starry 
eyes! She bereft them of compliments by her speechless welcome, overs 
came policy by having none, led captivity captive. Amilcare might hover 
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behind her with plots, a delighted and forgotten shade ; Molly Lovel of Bank- 
side was Duchess of Nona, and might have been Queen of Italy, if all Italy had 
stood in the Piazza Grande. She was throned at a banquet, escorted home 
by the Signoria bareheaded ; she was serenaded all night by relays of 
citizens, by straining poets, by all kinds of music. She had not a wink of 
sleep till morning, nor the faintest idea what it was all about. 

There was no withstanding the popular voice; the Nonesi went mad to 
be a Duchy with Molly for a Duchess. 

Amileare might be thrown in, They besieged the Bagnacavallo cortile, 
they wrote sonnets and madrigals, and sang them day in day out. Amilcare, 
acting with admirable discretion, kept very much to himself; he sent his 
beautiful wife on to the balcony twice a day to be saluted, and (more 
sparingly) let her work for him among the higher sort with her lips, her 
blushes, and her friendly grey eyes. He was humble in the Council, sober 
beneath the heaped-up honours of the popular voice, stern only with his 
mercenaries. A fortnight of this swept him to the top of his hopes. A 
deputation, with a laurel crown and the title of Dua in a casket, waited 
upon him. He had expected it for a week, and carefully dragooned his 
Molly. ‘I must refuse the thing,’’ he told her, ‘‘ for your dear sake, my 
angel. The fatigues, the affairs of a ruler of a State are incredible. I 
will never let you bear them. The Signori may pluck their beards out by 
the roots. Iam resolved.” 

When the great morning came—a luminous April day of showers and 
warm wind—he was as good as his word. Molly, shining with pride in 
him (herself wearing the day’s “ uncertain glory ’’), saw him fold his arms 
in face of the pompous line of men his seniors, compress his mouth, shake 
his cropt head. The deputation was much taken aback, the crowd drove 
hither and thither ; she saw head turned to head, guessed at wounds which 
certainly anyone there was incapable of feeling. However, she felt them, 
rose up from her chair, laid a hand upon her lord’s arm; they saw her 
plead with him. O lovely sight! with her they too began to plead: 
* Piet di Nona, Signore! Pieta di noi, Madonna!’’ She was their grace- 
ful Choragus ; or rather she, like some slim daughter of the Greeks— 
Iphigenia or another—voiced the protagonist’s part; and they wailed 
after her, a Chorus of Elders. Finally she knelt to him, wound her arms 
about his hips, put up her entreating face. The Comedy was played out. 
Amilcare showed himself shaken ; he stooped to her, lifted her in his arms, 
embraced her—O mouth of singular favour! &c. The Convocation broke 
up in sobs, psalmody, and kisses on the cheek. Amilcare and his wife were 
led to the broad window and out on to the loggia. There stood Molly in 
all the glow of her happy toil, quick-breathing, enraptured, laughing, 
and afire. The crown was on her head, by her side her sceptred lord; 
and below the people cheered and howled, ‘‘ Udite, cittadini, il vostro 
Capitano!"’ cried the heralds. ‘‘ Duca! Duca! Evviva Amilcare, Duca!” 
cried the throng. Then Amilcare pointed to the crowned girl. ‘‘ Evviva 
la Madonna di Nona!” he brayed like a tube of brass. So as Madonna di 
Nona they knew her to the end. Amilcare was crowned with his laurel 
wreath in the Santi Apostoli; Te Deum was sung. Nona started on her 
new career—benevolent despotism tempered by a girl’s kisses. 
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¥e 
GRIFONE—AMATEUR OF SENSE, 


GrIFONE must now be lifted into the piece, Grifone the grey-eyed, self- 
contained little Secretary, whose brain seemed quicksilver, whose acts those 
of a deliberate cat, whose inches were few, whose years only tender. One 
of Amilcare’s rare acts of unpremeditated humanity had been to snatch 
him, a naked urchin of nine, from Barga, when (after a night surprise) he 
was raining fire and sword and the pains of hell upon that serried strong- 
hold of the hills. 

“Eh, signore, signore!’’ had whined the half-famished imp, padding by 
the Condottiere’s stirrip. 

‘Va via, vattene al diavolo!’’ a musketeer growled at him, and tried to 
club him down. 

Amilcare looked, as one might idly glance at a shrew-mouse in the path. 
He saw a brown body pitifully lean, a shock black head, a pair of piercing 
grey eyes. Further he saw that the child had not on a stitch of clothing, 
and that he was splashed to the knee with drying blood. ‘‘ What now, 
Baby ?”’ he asked, ‘‘ Lift me into the saddle, Signore,” said the boy, with 
a propitiating grin; ‘‘I am getting my feet wet.’’ The little dog hada 
humorous twist to his eyebrow, and it was true enough that the kennels 
were running red. ‘‘ Whose blood is that on your legs, my lad?”’ Passa- 
vente stayed his charger. Grifone shrugged. ‘‘ Misericordia! Who knows? 
My father’s perhaps; my mother’s more certainly, since my father ran 
away. My mother would have run too, but she had no time. Eh, take me up, 
Signore! I cannot swim.” Amilcare swung him up by the hand, so saved 
his life. Next day Grifone saved his. 

They burnt a monastery in the plain and ransacked a chestful of corres- 
pondence. ‘‘ Death of Christ,” swore Passavente, ‘‘ I can’t read this Latin. 
Go and fetch me a monk and a rope.” The monk, a plausible rogue, began 
to read: little Grifone stood by the table. At acertain point he broke into 
the recital with an emphatic word: “Liar!” ‘‘ What the devil does this 
mean?” said Amilcare in arage. ‘‘The monk is deceiving your Lord- 
ship,” said Grifone ; ‘‘the sense is the opposite of what he reports.’’ It 
seemed that the boy knew Latin, at any rate enough to hang a few monks. 
Hanged the poor devils were, and after that very much was made of Grifone. 
Amileare took him through all his campaigns, had him well taught, gave 
confidence for confidence, and found by the time he was at Nona, making 
his “Gran Tradimento”’ of Farnese, that he could not get on without him, 
The accepted remedy for such a state of the case was to kill the youth at 
once. Amilcare did not do that, and at first was able to bless himself for 
his second forbearance. Grifone was privy to all his master’s hopes and 
safeguards; Grifone wrought upon the Signoria, cajoled the Clergy, bam- 
boozled the popoiani, descended even to the ragamuffins in the gutters and 
taught them how to shout ‘‘Duca! Duca!’ when his master went proudly 
a-horseback, or to scribble his effigy in great chalk circles on the city walls. 
Though it may be true that Molly’s graces brought Amilcare the crown of 
Nona, it must be added that neither Molly nor her Duke could have got 
in at all if Grifone had not been there to oil the hinges of the gates. 
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He had the soft purring ways of a cat, the tact of a Jesuit, the penetra- 
tion of a money-lender, the sensibility of a musical amateur, and the morals 
of a maid-of-honour. He had extraordinary command over himself, he 
seemed able to do everything and wishful to win nothing. There never 
was a young man (as a matter of fact) who wanted so much or asked so 
little. It was the very boundlessness of his desires which reined him in. 
The appetite of the Cxsars would not have represented his, all the gratifi- 
cation they could have commanded would have been for him but a whet. 
If he had a weak side it was his own astuteness: he could not always see 
how unutterably foolish ‘a man might be if he were let alone. Another 
foible he had— intellectual appreciation of beauty pushed to swooning-point. 
His senses were so straitly tied to his brains that to pluck at one was to 
thrill the other. Made on a small scale, he was pretty rather than hand- 
some, had quiet watchful eyes, a smiling mouth, very little hands and feet. 
He seldom dressed out of black velvet, and if he wanted a man assassinated 
had the thing done at so many removes that it was always entered “ private 
quarrel”’ or ‘‘ love affair’ in the reports of the City Watch. He generally 
chose friars for business of the sort, because they could be about at night 
without suspicion, and their hanging sleeves gave them sucha pull. For 
cup or fruit work he found ladies the only possible agents. No one in Nona 
would dream of taking wine from a man ; and as for presents of figs, Grifone 
was maturely of opinion that the last and present Pontiffs had exhausted that 
pretty artifice. Finally, you can easily understand how useful Duke 
Amileare found a demure lad of this kind in the matter of moulding his 
new State. 

When his master brought him a mistress he gave her great attention. 
Like all clever fellows he was at first disposed to set down her simplicity 
to her credit ; but after watching her for some time he decided that here 
was actually a soul clear as glass—thing of inestimable value in a country 
where lying was an axiom of politics—and his respect for her quickened 
into something more. If she had been only beautiful she would never have 
attracted him as she did. There were plenty of women in Italy handsome 
enough for his needs (the flower of whose amours were mostly for the 
mind); but simpletons were rarer. This tall wistful girl told the truth— 
but told it incredibly! Think of this. Shortly after the coronation, Benti- 
voglio, the chalk-faced tyrant of Bologna, came with an army on his way to 
Forli. He had an old grudge against Nona. Finding himself within 
a league of its walls, his men lusty and well-fed, his artillery in great train, 
Nona (as he judged it) in ferment—he blockaded the place, and in due time 
summoned it to surrender. Amilcare laughed at him, told his wife (in 
secret) that he would attack on the morrow, and went to the Council. While 
he was there came a new summons from Bentivoglio, a messenger with 
a white flag. Word was sent to the Duke, the Duke could not be found. 
‘‘Oh,” said one, ‘‘ seek Madonna for answer.’’ This was done. ‘‘ Tell the 
Lord of Bologna,” says Molly, “that we attack to-morrow.’’ The man 
bowed himself away. You should have seen Amilcare’s face when this was 
reported to him ; he rated his lovely Molly like a fish-fag. Then he had an 
interview with Grifone ; told him the whole story. Grifone stared. ‘‘ Ebbene, 
Monsignore,’’ said he, ‘‘ your Grace will do well to attack.” 
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** Attack, man? When the fellow knows we are coming? Are you 
mad ?”’ 

‘* Not so, my lord,” replied the Secretary. ‘‘ Bentivoglio does not know 
you are coming. What he knows is that you have said you are coming.” 

Well, at last Amilcare saw what Grifone had seen from the first, the mad 
results which might be won by a truth-telling Duchess. The Nonesi did 
attack. Bentivoglio, of course, not expecting them, was scattered over the 
maize fields, and never collected his force again until his own territory was 
reached, That was why he could not help the Lady of Forli. “ Per 
Bacco,’’ said Grifone to himself, ‘‘ truth in Italy is soused in the mud at 
the well’s bottom; in England it seems to lie in a pan. This pretty 
creature is as shallow as a crystal cup, where you may study Truth, like 
a blue jewel, in an inch of water.”” He went about thoughtfully the rest of 
that day. This new-discovered quality of Molly’s was a thing very 
beautiful in his eyes. The conclusion he came to was that he was about to 
fall in love with the lady. ‘‘ And that, after all,’’ was his comment, ‘ might 
not be a bad thing, if (as is probable) it become necessary to make her my 
consort.” Then he went happily to sleep. 

Grifone’s proposals to himself were still very simple. Shortly, they were 
to get a throne for his master in order that he might the more easily acquire 
one for himself. ‘‘ My legs,” he said frankly, ‘‘are too short to get up 
without a footstool.’”’ Amilcare was to have been the footstool. But then 
Molly came into play. At first she seemed to make the simple thing 
simpler. Amilcare was a strong man, but stiff. Grifone was sure he 
would bungle in his handling of Molly; this truth-telling beauty, this 
flawless jewel in a cup would baffle him, he would neither see it the fine 
nor the delicate tool it was. He worked best with a bludgeon which, as it 
did brute’s work, might be brutishly handled. So far well—he might trust 
Amilcare to wreck himself. Unfortunately, it seemed only too likely he 
might involve Molly in the mess. That danger was looming; already he 
set her to decoy-work which the girl herself (Grifone could see) did not 
relish. The ladies of Nona were gay and free—too free. Molly recoiled 
visibly, more than once. The men were worse. Incredible as it seemed 
to Grifone, they actually ravaged this tender honeysuckle-spray to drench 
themselves with the scent. Molly, beautifully patient, courteous, meek as 
she was, cast a scared, paling face about the assembly; some of the talk, 
too, cut her very deep. Grifone was already too much interested in her to 
stomach this. He decided to make discreet love to his Duchess by a way 
of hisown. The Nonesi (gluttons!) abused her favours; he would refuse 
them. He would fast where Nona feasted, and be the only unkissed guest 
at her receptions. 


[ To be continued. | 
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